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“**T have telephoned the rector’s wife and written the address down for 
you, Mr Herrick’ ” 
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The Hansom Baby 


T WAS a charming spring 
afternoon, bright, buoyant, 
inspiring. Herrick stood a 
moment in the club door- 
way, looking out on the 
pleasant stir of Michigan 
avenue, then raised a finger 
to a passing hansom. He 
gave an address, tossed his 
overcoat into one corner 
and, leaning back in the other, prepared 
to enjoy an excellent cigar. 

He was a well-built, nice-looking, young 
fellow with humorous eyes and a very 
steady mouth and chin, and at present 
he was radiating an air of cheery afflu- 
ence, for he had just put through a valu- 
able deal and felt himself deserving of 
cabs—even at Chicago tariffs!—and good 
cigars. 

But that particular cigar was arrested 
in mid-air, while the match in his other 
hand remained unlighted. Herrick sat 
spellbound. Then the sound reached him 
again—a faint, muffled little gasp of a 
ery close beside him, apparently emer- 
ging through the folds of his overcoat. 
Bewildered, he stared at the coat and then 
snatched it away, to find himself eonfront- 
ing five tiny pink fingers waving from 
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what appeared to be a bundle of black 
lace in the corner. ‘ 

There was no refuting the evidence of 
those five pink fingers! Even to Her- 
rick’s untrained bachelor eye the object 
was clearly a baby. 

And choking to death, was his first 
alarmed thought, for the muffled remon- 
strance was followed up by strange gasps 
and gurgles, and Herrick made a dash at 
the shrouding biack lace and uncovered a 
mass of foaming white frills and ribbons 
out of which peeped a very small, very 
pink dot of a face, capped by more frills 
and ribbons. 

Even in that first moment of horror he 
found time to wonder at that finery. 
Why on earth was a baby so gorgeously 
attired left in a hansom? But he didn’t 
ponder it long. 

“Stop!” he roared at the cabman, and 
then, as the hansom drew up at the curb 
he bounded out and shook an indignant 
finger at the interior. 

“What the dickens is that baby doing 
there?” 

“A baby!” exclaimed the cabman 
blankly. Then he fixed his eye suspi- 
ciously upon the young man, who had 
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seemed perfectly sober when he entered 
the cab a few minutes earlier. 

“Yes, a baby!” indignantly. From 
within eame a corroborating wail that 
almost caused the driver a fall from his 
box to peer over the lap. 

“Why, so it is, sir, so it is!” 

“Yes, so it is! And how in blazes did 
it get there?” 

The man rolled a reflective eye from 
his questioner back to the baby again. 
“T couldn’t say, really. Didn’t you no- 
tice it at first?” 

“No, it was all covered up by that 
black lace thing in a dark corner and I 
threw my coat over it.” 

“ Let’s have it out,” suggested the other, 
as if it were a rabbit, and dived at it 
with an assurance that filled Herrick’s 
soul with awe. He jiggled it about in a 
masterly way on one arm and then in 
amazement caught up a bit of the lacy 
gown between his big thumb and finger. 

“ Whew—but this is a young swell, this 
is,” he pronouneed. “ Who are you any- 
way, young un, and where did you come 
from?” 

But the small unknown only blinked 
drowsy eyes at the new, bright out-of- 
doors. 

“Something must be done,” insisted 
Herrick impatiently, not in the least rel- 
ishing this baby-tending performance in 
front of the public library. Already a 
circle of interested loungers was edging 
toward them. “ Have you no idea who 
left this here? You must remember 
whieh person got in with a baby?” 

“There wasn’t any person got in with 
a baby. I’d only one fare this afternoon 
and that was just before you—a young 
woman I took from State street to the 
Annex. She had a big coat on her arm 
—like you had, sir. I didn’t notice the 
coat particular, but she could ’a’ had ‘a 
baby in it all right. I guess she gave it 
. drop of suthin to keep it quiet for a 

it. 

“ Drugged !” 

“Oh, not so far as to say drugged. 
It ain’t blue around the mouth. Just a 
bite of whisky, likely.” 

“You seem to have had experience,” 
said Herrick. 

“T have, sir. Father of six—by two 
wives,” he added proudly, as if the facet 
somehow shed luster on the family. 

“You say she went to the Annex?” 

“Yes, and went in what I thought then 
was a bit of a rush.” , 

“You’d know her again?” 

“Indeed and I would! She wasn’t one 
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to be forgot. Little and thin and big- 
eyed—in a blue suit. Oh, I’d know her!” 

“Then suppose you hurry back there. 
We might find some clue and if not we'll 
hand the baby over to a policeman.” 

“Yes sir. Will you take it?” 

“Can’t you put it back in the corner? 
It stayed all right before.” 

“Tt ain’t really safe. Better hold it, 
sir.” 

So hold it Herrick did, very gingerly, 
across his knees, with much the same 
alarm and distrust that he would have 
shown a stick of dynamite. But the 
motion of the cab evidently pleased and 
the baby lay still, staring up at him with 
little buttonholes of eyes—wee, sky-blue 
rifts in the general rosiness of its face. 
Herrick found himself staring back as 
if fascinated. 

Funny thing—a baby! Little, soft, 
sprawly mite, more helpless than a kit- 
ten—and to think of all the things in 
life it might grow up into! How many, 
many ideas would be rubbed into that 
queer little brain, and how many of the 
world-old experiences would be repeated 
in this new personality! 

It gave Herrick a sobering sense of 
wonder and pity and a deep, amazed in- 
dignation that any human being could 
east such a helpless thing to the merey 
of chance. 

Suddenly the cab’s quick course was 
checked and the horse’s hoofs slipped and 
slid on the pavement at the violent rein- 
ing in. Through the top came the cab- 
man’s voice, sharp with excitement: 

“There she is, sir, there she is! Look 
quick ; it’s the very one crossing the street, 
coming towards us now. That’s her in 
blue!” 

Across Jackson boulevard a young 
woman was coming. She was full in the 
sunlight and Herrick received a very 
clear though excited impression of a gen- 
eral brilliant blue effect of gown and hat 
and eyes—vivid, violet-blue eyes in a 
thin, pale face. 

Perhaps those same eyes rested in that 
moment on the young man leaning out of 
the hansom, or perhaps they recognized 
the driver above, for instead of continu- 
ing to approach them on Michigan, she 
turned and hurried west on Jackson. 
Halfway down the block a small coupé 
motor was waiting; quickly the girl 
sprang in and started the machine. Al- 
most instantly the cab was behind her, 
and as the motor wound in and out 
among the traffie of the dangerous, over- 
crowded streets, the hansom edged close 
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behind, sometimes obliged to fall back, 
sometimes again so near that the horse’s 
nose was fairly bumping on the small 
glass window in the back of the motor. 
Herrick could see that the young woman 
was alone and too intent on her steering 
to look back. He wondered if she was 
trying to throw them off the scent. The 
matter of the motor was to his mind 
another evidence of cool scheming. The 
woman had left her coupé there, hired a 
cab for her nefarious undertaking, then 
returned to eseape in her own vehicle. 
He did not find an 
atom of sympathy for 


her in his heart. If she 
had been poor, aban- 
doned, over-worked, 


pressed to the wall, he 
would have felt only pity 
and charity for her dis- 
tress, but for this richly 
gowned woman in _ her 
motor, who had dressed 
a baby in exquisite lace 
and flung it at the mercy 
of a great city, he had 
only aversion and a live- 
ly desire to bring to jus- 
tice. He gloated over the 
chance that had delivered 
her into his hands, and 
kept his eyes, hawk-like, 
on the back of that 
motor. The baby, to his 
relief, was sleeping. <A 
single ery might have 
warned the woman of 
pursuit. 

The downtown center 
was left behind now, and 
the electrie was gliding 
north on State with the 
cab ever in its wake. 
Herrick was wondering 
how long the chase would 
be and what would hap- 
pen if she looked back 
and then put on speed, when the motor 
came to a quick stop before one of the 
big, bay-windowed, stone houses that 
mark the high water of an old-time pros- 
perity. 

The girl jumped out and ran up the 
steps; Herrick jumped too, and ran after, 
with the baby in his arms. He had no 
very clear idea of what he was going to 
do, but he didn’t intend to fail through 
any indecision now, that was evident. A 
certain Irish grandmother had given Her- 
rick, along with his good looks and merry 
speech, a vast liveliness of sentiment, 


whether in love or war. It had carried 
him unfalteringly through many a tight 
place in college and in the business world; 
it carried him now up the front steps to 
the door that had closed over the girl in 
blue. Fiercely he pushed the bell and 
demanded of the maid, “I must see the 
young lady who just came in.” 

“Miss May?” faltered the usually self- 
possessed maid, her eyes straying from 
the general correctness of his appearance 
to the tangle of frills in his arms. “ Why 


she—she’s just in the library now. I’ll—” 


“* Whew—but this is a young swell, this is,” he pronounced ” 


“T’ll announce myself,” and Herrick 
stalked past the girl and into the room 
she indicated. 

It was a long deep room, offering an 
instant impression of comfort and charm, 
of choice pictures and rich rugs, of 
beautiful books and luxurious chairs. 
Miss May—Herrick wondered fleetingly 
whether it were her first or last name— 
was at the far end of the room taking off 
her hat before a mirror. The soft rugs 
muffled his approach, and it was fully a 
moment before she turned around. 

She stopped, wide-eyed, at the scene 
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before her—a tall, excited young man 
holding up a baby gingerly with one 
hand, while he pointed at her accusingly 
with the other. He gave no explanation 
for this remarkable conduct, but continued 
to look at her solemnly, keeping up for 
a time an impressive silence. 

“T’ve come to bring you back this,” he 
said finally, balancing the baby danger- 
ously on two fingers. 

“What—what do you 
mean?” gasped the girl. 

Herrick looked at her 
closely. To all appear- 
ances she was completely 
surprised, but Herrick 
recalled that this was the 
attitude usually assumed 
in such eases. 

Yet, she was quite 
young, he saw, and the 
eyes that set themselves 
on his with unavailing in- 
noeence were very bright 
and beautiful. He per- 
mitted himself, after all, 
a weak thrill of sympathy 
for the under dog, but it 
did not soften the erisp- 
ness of his speech. 

“There isn’t any use 
trying to deny it. You 
were seen and followed 
to this very door. You 
had better make the best 
of the situation,” he con- 
cluded, almost kindly. 

“The best?” She was 
breathing hard. “ Seen— 
what—are you crazy?” 

“No, I’m not,” Her- 
rick assured her, patient 
but firm. shan’t 
make you any trouble, I 
assure you, if you take 
the baby back.” 

He held his hat in his 
right hand and kept of- 
fering her the baby with 
his left as he approached. 
The child had wakened 
and was beginning to 
vaguely murmur and wave its fists about, 
and Herrick hoped sincerely that some 
feminine instinct in her would come to 
his relief and lead her to catch the infant 
to her heart as he had read that women 
were in the habit of doing, but no more 
palpable instinet appeared than utter as- 
tonishment, which was now changing into 
indignation. 

“ Will you have the kindnese to explain 


“ The soft rugs muffled his approach, and 
it was fully a moment before she 
turned around” 
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to me your intrusion here?” she said. 

There was a dignity and penetrating 
iciness about the low-voiced request that 
brought Herrick to a standstill. He 
ceased to advance and proffer the baby. 
Was it faintly, even remotely, possible 
that he had been making a mistake? Cold 
chills began to chase one another over 
his nervous system at that awful thought 
—he clutched at his oozing courage by 
remembering the plair 
chain of facts. 

“Tf it is a mistake it 
is one that you ean easily 
set right,” he said, striv- 
ing to be bold and self- 
possessed. “I found this 
baby abandoned in a 
hansom, and the eabman 
suddenly pointed you out 
as the woman who had 
left it there. You were 
just getting into a motor 
and we followed you.” 

“T haven’t been in a 
hansom today!” she de- 
elared. “TI never heard 
of such a—as if I!” It 
appeared to be too much 
for words. She recovered 
herself. “The cabman 
made a mistake,” she 
told him with an air of 
dismissal. 

It was, of course, her 
evident, her only, line of 
defense, and Herrick 
tried to get a grip on 
his agitated thoughts and 
read the inner meaning 
of the face before him. 
He wished devoutly that 
she hadn’t eyes like that 
—lovely sapphire things, 
deep fringed with black 
lashes—t hey unsettled 
his judgment and he felt 
himself weakening 
against all appearance 
and cireumstance. Girls 
with eyes like that could- 

n’t go round doing un- 
speakable things! Yet, he reminded him- 
self grimly, it was just such eyes that did 
do unspeakable things! He couldn’t be 
mistaken. But it was hard to collect him- 
self with that squirming bundle on his 
arm. Why, in the name of all that was 
sane, hadn’t he left that baby in the eab?” 

“Perhaps you'd better call your fam- 
ily, and—it would be easy enough to— 
to settle things—”’ he was stammering 
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when she cut him short with a quick, 
“ Oh, I couldn’t do that! I mean I could, 
but I don’t want to. Why, Aunt would 
never—” She broke off without stating 
what it was that Aunt would never. “It’s 
too ridiculous!” she exclaimed, and a 
sudden inner glow suffused the delicate 
pallor of her pretty face. Her lips 
twitched, her eyes danced, and, all against 
her will, she went off into a chime of 
irresistible laughter. 

“You do look so funny!” she gasped 
in apology, making a frantic effort at 
recovery. 

He certainly did look funny, glowering 
there before her with that mite of a baby 
on his arm, and, as if to add to the note 
of comedy, the baby, hitherto commend- 
ably silent, though restless, broke into 
cheerful speech. 

oo yah yah-ah-h! Gug, gug, gug- 

e! 

But to Herrick the situation was too 
awful for merriment. In that instant he 
had become suddenly, unexplainably, but 
unalterably, convinced that he had made 
a mistake, and if the earth had opened 
beneath him and offered a retreat to 
the nethermost regions of flame and 
brimstone he would have embraced it with 
ardent joy. To have forced his way into 
a strange home, and stand there insult- 
ingly thrusting an abandoned infant on 
a refined young woman! He was over- 
whelmed with shame and rage and morti- 
fication and disgust. 

“Tm terribly sorry—I—I have made a 
hideous error,” he jerked out, scarlet to 
the roots of his hair. 

The girl was looking at him in recov- 
ered gravity. “ What makes you appre- 
ciate it so—so abruptly?” she asked with 
some dryness. 

“Why you—you do,’ he unhappily 
explained. It would have been more ac- 
curate, though he hardly realized it him- 
self, if he had said that her laugh did. 
Beautiful eyes can feign, and maiden 
speech can counterfeit both amazement 
and denial, but no manner of artifice 
could coin a laugh like that, a gay, girl- 
ish, bubbling note of pure melody. 

“Oh!” was all she returned to his 
response, and then unexpectedly drove 
his inconsistency home to him. “ Be- 
cause I refused to call in my family to 
prove anything?” 

“Oh, because you—because you—” 
he floundered dreadfully, hating himself 
for his dumbness. But it was probably 
his best course under the circumstances. 
Miss May softened to the spectacle of 
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misery he presented as he went on dis- 
jointedly enough to explain the mistake 
to her. 

“ Can’t you see how it all occurred?” he 
besought in conelusion. 

“Ah we-e-e!” put in the infant and 
desperately Herrick endeavored to imi- 
tate the eabman’s soothing jiggle. “The 
man identified you so positively,” he re- 
peated; “and of course, as I said, I 
hadn’t seen you then.” Beads of perspira- 
tion were standing on his brow. If only 
that wretched baby wouldn’t ery! 

But the wretched baby, having experi- 
mented with its voice, liked the sound 
and went on to higher notes, increasing 
in volume apparently with the vibration 
of its support. 

“Do look out—you’ll drop the poor 
child!” the girl warned nervously. “No 
wonder it’s erying—just see the way you 
are holding it!” She put out an impul- 
sive hand to the baby and, unable to 
endure the sight of its discomfort, sud- 
denly gathered it in her arms. “ I'll get 
it quiet,” she said. 

Herrick had no notion of denial. The 
release of the world from Atlas’s should- 
ers could only give an approximation of 
the thrill of deliverance that shot through 
him as the hansom baby left his arm. In 
unplumbed admiration he watched the 
deft way the girl shook out the erumpled 
frills, tueked the little head against her 
shoulder and took a few steps up and 
down the room, humming under her breath. 
When the whimper of complaint ended 
in a faint, long-drawn sigh, she flashed 
him a very womanly glance of triumph. 

“You certainly know how,” he grate- 
fully conceded. “I’m immensely obliged 
to you.” 

“T can’t bear to see a child unhappy,” 
she explained with a eareful chilling im- 
personality quite warranted to nip in the 
bud any presumption that she was doing 
him a favor. 

The baby’s bonnet was hanging by one 
string; she untied it and passed her hand 
over the warm, fuzzy little head. “ You 
poor little dot—did they leave you about 
in eabs and things?” she murmured in 
soft sympathy. “There, don’t ery—I’m 
sorry I reminded you! It’s all right 
now, isn’t it?” 

“T wish I could tell you how sorry I 
am,” broke from the remorseful young 
man. 

But he didn’t immediately begin; for, 
to his unbounded horror and the girl’s 
very patent dismay as well, a voice from 
the threshold reached them. 
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“ Why, Edith—what was that I heard?” 

The newcomer was evidently part of 
that family whose advent Herrick had 
requested earlier in the interview—a tall, 
imposing, middle-aged lady, with a severe 
nose and a great deal of black jet on a 
very rustling gown, a statuesque individ- 
ual who seemed to strike attitudes in- 
stinetively. Her attitude now, after she 
had rustled a little further into the room 
and turned her interrogative gaze from 
Herrick to the baby, was of polite sus- 
pension of judgment. She did not im- 
press Herrick, in that unhappy moment, 
as a person it would be easy to explain 
to. 

“You must have heard the baby,” the 
girl answered. She was perceptibly hes- 
itating and Herrick was dreadfully sorry 
for the position he had thrust upon her 
—gave her all the sympathy, in fact, he 
could spare from his own sad case. Then 
she turned quickly toward him. “ This 
is my aunt, Mrs Ogden,” she said, and 
flashed a sudden daring message at him 
from those wonderful eyes of hers. 
“You—you haven’t forgotten her?” she 
said aloud, while, “ It’s the only loophole! 
Don’t despise me for giving it—and don’t 
fail!” the eyes were saying just as clearly. 

Herrick did not fail. The Irisa grand- 
mother in him saw to that. “I am only 
afraid that Mrs Ogden has forgotten Mr 
Herrick,” he responded promptly. 

The lady’s face strongly corroborated 
this idea, but she summoned a faint, 
perfunctory smile of greeting. 

“And just think, Aunt, Mr Herrick 
found this poor little baby abandoned in 
a hansom this afternoon, and as he was 
so—so near our house, he—he just ran 
in here for advice,” her niece rushed on 
with mounting color. She did not meet 
Herrick’s glance again. 

“Ah!” said the elder lady. Her tone 
did not commit her to any approval of 
Mr Herrick’s impulsive course. She 
seemingly asked herself, for a moment’s 
pause, just who this friend of her niece’s 
might be who thus ran in so intimately 
for advice; then the next moment the 
baby claimed her attention. 

“Abandoned in a cab!” she echoed. 
“How very odd!” 

“Tt was very surprising,” Herrick felt 
ealled upon to remark. “Just fancy, 
Mrs Ogden, stepping into a eab and tos- 
sing your coat into a corner and leaning 
back to enjoy a good smoke, and then 
suddenly have a baby ery out under that 
eoat! I hadn’t seen it at first, you see, 
it was all wrapped up in a long black 
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lace thing—a sort of Spanish mantilla.” 

“ How very extraordinary! Edith, my 
dear, don’t hug that dreadful baby up 
to you so—it may be covered with measles 
or typhoid or all sorts of germs.” 

Edith, thus abjured, held out the dread- 
ful baby for inspection. “ It doesn’t look 
a bit germy,”’ she protested, laughing. 
“ And isn’t it a beautiful baby, Aunt?” 

“ Beautiful babies rarely make beauti- 
ful people. That is what I used to tell 
your poor dear mother ”—a remark which 
might be interpreted in several ways. 

Herrick was enormously elated at the 
amused glance that the girl involuntarily 
exchanged with him. He was delightfully 
repeating her name to himself—Edith 
May, what a sweet springtime name for 
her! She was such a springtime sort of 
girl, slim and white and delicately fair 
as a wind-flower. His early impression 
of her as thin and pale was undergoing 
subtle transfiguration ! 

Meanwhile the baby’s clothes had drawn 
attention and the feminine portion of 
the group grew quite excited over such 
mysterious items as French convent work, 
satin stitch, point edgings and Venise 
beading. The aunt pronounced the affair 
even more extraordinary than before, and 
became of the opinion that the baby had 
been stolen and then abandoned in an 
access of timidity. The girl demurred 
that a thief would surely have disposed 
of such costly clothes, whereupon the 
aunt, in triumph, pointed out that the 
thief would fear being traced by them. 
Then, taking the other side of the argu- 
ment with an inconsequence Herrick be- 
gan to feel was a characteristic of the 
lady, she declared that the kind of person 
who used hansoms would hardly be in the 
clothes-vending or baby-stealing business, 
and inquired if the cabman could not 
identify the person. Herrick had a hor- 
rid moment when he feared she would 
personally examine the waiting man, and 
assured her he remembered only a vague 
young woman in blue—a most beautiful 
young woman in blue,.he added, with an 
irrepressible twinkle in Miss May’s direc- 
tion, who refused to meet it. 

“But what am I going to do with it?” 
the young man _ inquired piteously. 
“Should I just coldbloodedly hand it 
over to a policeman?” 

“Would that mean a public institu- 
tion?” asked the girl. “I don’t know a 
thing about it—but I should think you’d 
prefer taking it to some private charity. 
Aunt must know of several.” 

Aunt, thus appealed to, said of course 
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there were several; in fact, her guild at 
ehurch made a point of contributing to 
one in particular, and she offered to tel- 
ephone the rector’s wife for that name 
and address. Mrs Ogden’s attitude had 
softened to one of extreme benevolence; 
perhaps the hansom baby’s tiny hands, 
which had closed on a jet lorgnette chain 
ineautiously dangled before it, had some- 
thing to do with it. Even ladies with 
severe noses and statuesque attitudes have 
their weak points, and little, blue-eyed 
babies, with wee, dimpled, fumbling 
hands, know how to penetrate them. 

So Mrs Ogden rustled away on her er- 
rand, leaving a very pink-cheeked niece 
confronting a smiling young man. 

“Tt was just scandalous of me to pass 
you off that way to her! But I knew 
she’d never understand your explanation. 
She’d simply have annihilated you!” 

“T am grateful”—Herrick’s eyes twink- 
ling more than ever—“ that you did not 

-then yearn for the—the annihilation.” 

“Oh!” she flamed. “It was all too 
ridiculous. And Aunt can be—if only she 
doesn’t ask where I met you!” 

“ Any place will do. I’m not partic- 
ular,” he assured her. 

He was feeling tremendously well ac- 
quainted all of a sudden; it was ineredible 
that only a short space of actual time 
had elapsed since he discovered that baby 
in the hansom. He had lived through in 
it, he was sure, more emotional expe- 
rience than in all the years of his pleas- 
antly appointed life. He felt in himself 
a whole ocean of gratitude toward the 
girl for being so merry and pleasant and 
forgiving over the silly business, and as 
for the way she had spared him abase- 
ment before her aunt— 

“T know I’m trespassing abominably,” 
he said gravely. “You have been most 
awfully kind.” 

She gave him a laughing glance. 
glad you think better of me!” 

“ How do you know I do?” he retorted 
quick to slip into gayety again. “ Per- 
haps I’ve just decided to become an ac- 
complice.” 

“Oh! Well, I wouldn’t have you—you 
are too—too unstable. You’d give me 
away to the first better-looking woman 
you met.” 

“Tf that’s the only danger—” he said 
with great presence of mind. “ But, seri- 
ously, I want to thank you—I wish I 
knew what to say to let you know how 
I appreciate your forbearance—” 

“You might try,” she suggested with 
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composure. “ You haven’t exactly lacked 
for words before.” 

“Ts it too late to send in my card?” 
He offered it with a laugh. “I am one 
of the Herricks in the firm of Herrick & 
Herrick—the trunk people, you know, on 
Wabash.” 

“TI bought a steamer trunk there once 
—is that an introduction? And once 
your gardener warned me off the lawn at 
Lake Geneva!” 

“It’s my uncle’s place, not mine. I 
haven’t a home—just a club and a board- 
ing house. But, really, I’m not in the 
habit of doing this sort of thing.” His 
tone betrayed an absurd anxiety to estab- 
lish the point. 

“T didn’t suppose you were. Don’t let 
it grow upon you now. Well, since you 
have been introduced, I suppose I might 
let you sit down till Aunt comes back. I 
have been standing with this baby for 
ages.” She dropped with an exaggerated 
sigh into a big easy chair as she spoke, 
and tucked the baby away in a corner 
of her arm. “Don’t make a noise and 
it will go to sleep,” she murmured, and, 
quite oblivious of him, hummed a little 
crooning thing under her breath. 

How curiously natural it seemed to 
Herrick to be sitting there in that library, 
with the soft April air blowing the eur- 
tain in toward him and the sunshine 
streaming on the girl’s head! Was there 
one girl in ten thousand—in ten million— 
who would have taken things as she had? 
It did not oeceur to Herrick that he, too, 
was young and good-looking, with an ex- 
traordinarily nice way about him and a 
frank, boyish laugh. He merely made 
tremendous resolves to make it all up to 
that girl somehow. 

And what a picture she made in that 
great chair with the baby in her arms! 
It brought all sorts of shadowy, half- 
forgotten things to mind—dim memories 
of Madonnas, and, dimmer yet from the 
long ago, a memory of a mother face in 
the firelight bending over such another 
white bundle. 

He was not pleased when an inecreas- 
ing rustle down the hall ended the reverie 
and brought him politely to his feet. 
Mrs Ogden’s attitude, this time, was of 
the benefactress. 

“T have telephoned the rector’s wife 
and written the address down for you, 
Mr Herrick. It is not far. And Mrs 
Warren thinks that you had better in- 
form the police as soon as possible, so 
that they can make some effort to trace 
the woman.” 
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“You are very kind,” said Herrick. 
He read the address slowly. There was 
clearly nothing now to be done but take 
his baby and go. “ You have been very 
kind,” he repeated to the girl. I hope 
you’ll forgive me for having so intruded.” 

“Tf you are careful,” was all the girl 
said, “ you can take it without waking it 
up.” Yet she delayed giving the baby 
over, hugging it jealously one more min- 
ute. “Whatever is going to become of 
you?” she murmured over it sadly. 

“Someone will be sure to adopt it, 
Edith; the case will attract attention,” 
her aunt assured her. 

Herrick immediately resolved that if 
gold had potency, one feature of that 
case would not attract attention! 

“But suppose it shouldn’t find a good 
home!” the girl protested. She stood 
looking down thoughtfully at the baby 
while Herrick and her aunt exchanged 
good afternoons and then postponed the 
moment of relinquishment by walking to 
the front door with him. “I wish I 
knew of some home for it,” she continued. 
“We ought to find somebody who would 
want it—it’s such a lovely baby, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s a magnificent baby,” Herrick 
agrecd with heartiness. He was glad she 
hadn’t known his earlier thought of the 
infant. “ And I shouldn’t be at all sur- 
prised if we could find somebody who 
would be just the one for it if we only 
looked long enough.” He liked the sound 
of those plurals immensely and went on 
to some more of them. “ We are always 
hearing of people who would like a baby 
if they could only find the right one.” 

The girl looked a trifle bewildered and 
then suddenly dimpled. “I am sure,” 
she said, “that if you put it to them as 
—as forcefully as you put it to me, they 
would accept.” 

“But you didn’t!” he reminded her. 

“ Well—at least I didn’t order you 
out !” 

“No, you didn’t order me out,” he joy- 
ously repeated. “ And, anyway, I'll try 
to keep a weather eye out for the han- 
som baby—I owe it that much, don’t I?” 

“Do you?” said she with immense 
vagueness, and busied herself arranging 
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the sleeping baby on his left arm. “ Hold 
your elbow so,” she commanded softly. 
“ There, slant it that way. And you had 
better put on your hat and have your 
right hand free to elutech it if it slips.” 
Then, “I should think you would owe 
the cabman something—after this long 
wait,” she finished demurely. 

“Oh, I am going to bankrupt myself 
on his account,” Herrick announeed. “ It 
will be the most lucrative case of mis- 
taken identity he ever indulged in!” 
Opening the door, he looked out on the 
waiting man. “I wonder what he has 
been thinking all this while?” 

“ He probably thinks I am trying to do 
away with you!” 

Herrick racked his brains for a way 
of expressing that she had done for him, 
most decidedly, but the phrase seemed to 
lack grace and he abandoned it. He was 
foreed to the inevitable good-by. 

“ Good-by,” she repeated with disheart- 
ening cheerfulness. 

He looked anxiously at her. 

She looked steadily at the baby. 

“You mustn’t let the sun get in its 
eyes,” she cautioned. 

He promised zealously, watching the 
sun in her eyes. “It’s a lovely day,” he 
lingered to inform her. 

“Oh, lovely! Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

He went down one step, when the Irish 
grandmother gave him an _ indignant 
shake. He turned to look back at the 
girl. “What did you say?” 

“ Why—I didn’t say anything.” 

“You didn’t?” His eyes smiled into 
hers with sudden merry confidence. “I 
thought you asked me to be sure and 
come in tomorrow to report about the 
baby!” 


And the hansom baby sleeping in his 
arms did not know that in that laughing 
moment three destinies were shaped— 
that the blunder of a ecabman and the 
spring magic of a man with a maid had 
conspired together to provide the little 
unknown with a home where no shadow 
of its early misfortune would penetrate. 
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Fire in Apartment Houses 


By J. Lewis Kelly, Architect 


N looking for an apart- 
4 ment one naturally asks, 
Are they safe in ease of 
fire? In the large cities 
the laws require the 
buildings to be of fire- 
proof construction, that 
is, the walls, partitions and stairs must 
be of some incombustible material. This 
leaves only the top floors, the window 
and door trim of wood. In buildings of 
this class there is not much danger from 
fire provided the stair halls are shut off 
from the corridors at each story by parti- 
tions. If there is glass in these parti- 
tions it should be wire glass. This glass 
has come into general use in fireproof 
construction, and if used in connection 
with metal frames and fireproof parti- 
tions it fills in the highest measure the 
function of a fire retardant for window, 
door and skylight openings. 

The elevator shaft as ordinarily in- 
stalled is a flue whereby fire may be most 
readily communicated at each floor. This 
danger will be eliminated if the shaft is 
inclosed in a fireproof partition, not 
necessarily of brick, but it may be of 
ornamental iron backed up with the wire 
glass. Even in these buildings it is an 
advantage if there is more than one 
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stairway, or if the elevators and stair- 
ways are entirely separate. 

In the smaller cities one must be care- 
ful in selecting an apartment. In most 
of these places the law requires the out- 
side walls to be of brick or similar ma- 
terial; and as wood is the cheapest ma- 
terial he can employ, the builder will use 
that for the floors and partitions. He 
will say that to make the building fire- 
proof he would not get the proper return 
from his investment. The fireproof build- 
ing costs less for insurance and repairs, 
and costs perhaps from fifteen to twenty 
per cent more than one of the wood con- 
struction. 

Many apartment houses are built with 
brick partitions separating each apart- 
ment, or each group of apartments in the 
large buildings. This, of course, is an 
advantage, as every brick wall serves as 
a check to the spread of fire. Other safe- 
guards in buildings of this class are pro- 
vided by state law in some states, notably 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, and by 
local laws in other states. These are 
what is known as fire and smoke stops, 
and while these do not make the building 
any less combustible, they serve to check 
the fire and smoke in its progress through 
floors and partitions and up stairways 


Furrings 


Lath and Plaster 


over Partition Resting on Joists 


Three modes of construction showing how the spread of fire is pr:vented 
At the left, where the joist. or beam which pasoperte the floor is set into the wall, this is protected above and 


below by mortar, a 
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the space between the brick wall and the plaster wall. 


In the central figure, showing one Partition directly over another partition, the space inside the two walls of 
the gues, at the junction of the floors, is filled with brick and mortar to prevent the spread of floor to 
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and shafts, thus giving the tenants more 
time to escape, while leaving the fireman 
a chance to get at the fire before it 
spreads over the entire building. 

In the construction of these buildings 
the furrings or wooden strips on the 
brick walls, the joists (horizontal wooden 
supports) of the floors and the studs 
(uprights) of the partitions are all set 
about sixteen inches apart. It is through 
these spaces thus left that the fire and 
smoke progress, and the idea of the stops 
is to fill these spaces at the walls and 
floors with brick and mortar. Other re- 
quirements are that the underside of 
stairs, partitions beside stairs and ceiling 
of boiler room must be plastered on me- 
tallie lathing, and hot air and steam pipes 
must have metal sleeves when they pass 
through floors and partitions. With these 
precautions the tenant may feel reason- 
ably safe, provided there are two exits 
from the apartment. 

Most of the states have laws requiring 
outside fire escapes of iron, but other 
safeguards are left to the cities and towns 
to provide. In Wisconsin all buildings 
over four stories high must be fireproof. 

In Indiana buildings containing fifty 
rooms and more than two stories must 
have a night watchman. In Massachu- 
setts these regulations are in the hands of 
the state police inspection department. 
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Drawings of the building must be filed 
with them for approval before it is 
started, and their inspectors see that the 
requirements are carried out as the con- 
struction goes on. Most cities have an 
official called building inspector, whose 
duty it is to see that the laws in regard 
to the construction of buildings are car- 
ried out. 

Before engaging an apartment it is 
well to know, for certain, what are the 
building’s safeguards against fire. If the 
word of the agent or owner as to the fire 
stops is not satisfactory it is well to 
make inquiry of the building inspector 
of the city or district, if one exists, or 
of the official charged with enforcing 
such building laws as are in force. The 
chief of the fire department is likely to 
be familiar with the character of apart- 
ment houses—which are “ quick burners ” 
and which slow to burn. 

This word of warning was prompted 
by the mushroom growth of apartment 
houses in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
some of them carefully protected against 
the rapid spread of fire and some calen- 
lated, in spite of state inspection, to 
give the cautious householder pause. 

One of these days, somewhere in the 
United States, there will be an apartment 
house conflagration with loss of life; may 
it not eatch any readers of these pages! 


Toasts to Woman 


The Utterance, But Not the Sentiments, of Frank Chaffee 


Woman—The most vivid of Nature’s 
produects—the most complete of Art’s 
renaissance. 


Woman—While unattainable the most 
desirable and fascinating of mysteries, 
when possessed the most definite of cer- 
tainties. 


Woman—Here’s to woman, the quite 
impossible she, just perfect enough for 
man to adore, just faulty enough for man 
to love. 


Woman—At her worst too good for 
the best man—at her best all ready for 
heaven. 


Woman—The incarnation of all the 


virtues, the reincarnation of all the vices. 
Her virtue is frequently subjectively vi- 
cious, her vices often objectively virtuous. 


Woman—The Creator’s joke on man. 
The problem without solution, the riddle 
without answer, the more fascinating be- 
eause understood of no man, nor of her- 
self. 


Woman—tThe great plastic artist of 
the universe, molding mankind as the 
potter his clay, but not for results, merely 
for the pleasure of molding. 


Woman—Uneertain, coy, yes, if you 
please, yet life without her could not 
please. 
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authority of Rey Elwood Worcester, D 


beginning with the March issue, 1907, and by 
Rev Samuel McComb, D D, results of the 


work conducted at Emmanuel church, Boston. Our Emmanuel pamphlet, 10 cents, postpaid. ] 


The First Step 


By William Macomber 


OW can we take the 
Emmanuel movement to 
those who most need it? 
Not all sufferers from 
functional troubles can 
go to Boston; and if 
they could it would not 
help matters, for the workers there ean 
eare for but a small fraction of those 
who can and do go. Can we not extend 
the work to our home churches? Is it 
not possible for those who most need it 
to do much toward bringing the work to 
their own doors? The answer is, Yes, if 
we go about it in the right way. 

Undoubtedly there are thousands of 
peopie who would help in extending the 
Emmanuel movement if they only knew 
how to go about it. 

Much of our hesitation and perplexity 
in taking up the work has arisen from 
our failure to realize the greatest of the 
scientifie and practical services Dr Wor- 
eester and his associates have performed. 
The somewhat spectacular nature of the 
elinie—the nerve-hospital, if I may so 
eall it—has caused us to lose sight of that 
which, though less striking, is of vastly 
greater moment. A clear appreciation of 
this fact will help clear the way. 

Doetors Worcester and MeComb, in the 
development of the Emmanuel Movement, 
have given the world a demonstration of 
enormous, and as yet wholly unappre- 
ciated, value. They have demonstrated 
with scientific exactitude that there are 
two distinet but closely allied fields of 
activity and operation, each with its own 
possibilities and requirements. The one 
is preventive, the other curative; the one 
deals with people who are well, or, at 
least, not profoundly ill; the other with 


people who are seriously suffering from 
functional troubles; the one is an activity 
concerning the entire church, the other 
is a work which, directly at least, con- 
cerns only the suggestionist and the sick; 
the one is the class, the other is the elinie. 

Out of this demonstration have come to 
us who have followed the work closely 
two large lessons. We have learned, first, 
that psychie prophylaxis, preventive 
mental medicine, and the arresting of 
nervous troubles before they have become 
deep seated, have the wider range and the 
greater possibilities, precisely as prevent- 
ive medicine is a greater field than the 
science of drugs. Furthermore, we have 
learned that this field of activity lies right 
at the church door, and that it is merely a 
question of time when our Protestant 
churehes must take up this work, or lose 
utterly their grasp on the publie need. 

“ New occasions teach new duties’ 
—it is inevitable what our churches must 
conform themselves to the age in order 
that they may help men to live, and there- 
by live themselves. 

The second lesson that we have learned 
is that the healing work, the clinie work, 
in its dealing with profound, fixed and 
obseure functional troubles, can be ecar- 
ried on successfully only by a very few 
men, whether physicians or clergymen. 
To those of us who have studied the Em- 
manuel movement at first hand and have 
had actual experience in establishing the 
work elsewhere, it has become indubitably 
plain that the average clergyman and the 
average physician are alike disqualified 
by training and experience for attempting 
to reproduce at once the Emmanuel clinic; 
for, while there are few physicians like 
Schofield, there are even fewer clergymen 
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like Worcester and McComb. Rarely do 
we find, as in the case of these men, the 
physician, on the one hand, with the spirit- 
uality to deal with the soul, and, on the 
other hand, the clergyman with the medi- 
eal knowledge to deal with an obscure dis- 
ease. 

But just as assuredly as we may doubt 
the possibility of duplicating the Emman- 
uel clinic, just as assuredly is it both pos- 
sible and necessary to duplicate the Em- 
manuel elass. And the unfortunate fea- 
ture has been, as I have said, that this fact 
has not been grasped with any adequacy 
whatever. Very, very few, who have vis- 
ited Emmanuel church have grasped the 
idea that the class work lies within the 
reach and range of the average church; 
and they fail, almost signally, to perceive 
that this work, this work of prevention and 
the curing of incipient troubles, is the 
greater work; that it is the work dis- 
tinetly and unquestionably the province 
of the chureh, while it may be an open 
question whether psychic healing, in its 
more serious aspect, belongs to the chureh 
or the hospital. 

It is, therefore, perfectly clear that the 
first great work is the duplication of the 
Emmanuel elass. How shall it be done? 

First of all, we should eliminate all 
thought of revolution in the church work. 
Direction, rather than destruction, is 
what is needed. Instead of abandoning 
the expiring prayer meeting, inject the 
salt solution of the lessons of Jesus in 
healing and living. 

Second, remember that all cannot be 
done in a day. Dr Worcester devoted 
years to the study of the work; he and 
Dr McComb took a year to formulate 
their plans before they took a single 
step. The Emmanuei movement is not a 
master key which will unlock all doors. 
It must, most often, be fitted to unlock the 
door of our own ehurch, for while “ our 
own church” is only one of thousands 
supposed to be all just alike, there are 
not two churches “ just alike” any more 
than there are two persons just alike. 

Third, remember that the spread of the 
Emmanuel work depends upon the church 
members more than upon the clergy. 
Get friends together; read Religion and 
Medicine and Schofield and James; dis- 
euss the problem. Create an Emmanuel 
disposition of helpfulness. 


Fourth, begin right in the old prayer - 


meeting. You cannot do it alone; the 
minister must be with you. He cannot 
do it alone; you must be with him. To- 
gether you ean duplicate the Emmanuel 
class. Be specific and practical. Put 
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prayer and faith to specific and practical 
test. To say, as does the agnostic sug- 
gestionist, that “prayer is merely one 
form of suggestion,” is to cast a reflection 
upon a time-honored belief; but, in fact, 
it is not so grave a stricture as we place 
upon the power of prayer by our ordi- 
nary faithless and vague attempts to use 
it. The statement will hardly be contro- 
verted that a majority of our prayer- 
meeting petitions are so vague, so lacking 
in specific purpose, so lacking in faith, so 
lacking in any objective wakefulness on 
our part, that an answer is out of the 
question. We are afraid of our belief; 
we hardly dare put it to actual test. 

Suppose a case: Let us assume that 
one of our number is sick; that compe- 
tent physicians say the trouble is purely 
functional; that the person gives the pas- 
tor a written request for our prayers, and 
the pastor reads it—are we ready to 
accept the statements of the Master, un- 
qualifiedly as he made them, that what- 
ever we ask, believing, we have; and that 
if two of us agree about a matter it will 
be brought to pass by our Father in 
heaven—are we ready to apply this faith 
to this specific case, risking the entire 
fabric of our belief to the strain of lift- 
ing this particular soul out of suffering? 
Are we not almost certain that such a 
specific, practical use of our religion 
would warp and buckle and crumple the 
entire spider-frame structure of our be- 
lief? I think we are, mostly; and I think 
the sooner a structure collapses that will 
not stand the strain of the weight of a 
single needing soul, the better it will be 
for all concerned. 

But the Emmanuel class has demon- 
strated that a structure of practical Chris- 
tian faith, capable of practical, specific 
use, may be builf up by the exercise of 
faith which will stand the test of saving 
a sick soul from misery. Until we muster 
courage to put our faith to present, prac- 
tical use, we can hope for nothing. We 
need no text book, no instructor, to make 
such a test. Christ eured people and 
saved sinners one at a time, and gave his 
whole attention to dealing with people 
one at a time. The prayers in the Em- 
manuel class deal with people one at a 
time. The talks are on practical, how- 
to-live subjects one at a time. It is the 
exercise of a heroic faith, and it works. 

In conelusion, the entire field of spirit- 
ual prophylaxis lies right at our door. 
We may learn by doing. The clinic, with 
its marvelous results, is not for us—not 
just now, at least. None the less, the class, 
once established, may bring the clinic. 
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Emmanuel Clinics 


HE original Emmanuel 
clinic in Boston can 
take care of only a 
fraction of the cases 
which apply. Books 
and magazine articles 
are of value, but they 

do not take the place of the personal con- 

tact, the cheerful and bracing person- 
ality of the man who, in spirit and 
training, is competent, along with med- 
ical co-operation, to practice mental thera- 
peutics. Few men besides the Reverend 

Elwood Woreester, 

D D, and his associ- 

ate, the Reverend 

Samuel McComb, 

D D, have the per- 

sonal qualifications 

and the equipment 
for this work. 

A few Emman- 
uel clinics, how- 
ever, are now en- 
gaged in the work, 
which have the ecor- 
dial indorsement of 
Doctor Worcester 
and to which may 
be referred the 
many readers of 
this magazine who 
are seeking | relief 
from their troubles. 
To the clergymen 
whose clinics are 
briefly deseribed in 
this article our 
readers may apply, 
according to their 
respective places of 
abode. It must be 
borne in mind that 
each and all of 
these pastors may, 
at times, have more 
than they ean do to treat the eases in 
their own parishes and immediate neigh- 
borhoods, and that, in any event the 
applicant should first make sure, by con- 
sulting a physician, that he or she is 
without an organie trouble which places 
the patient outside the field of Emmanuel 
effort. Persons sent in due form by a 
physician, and finding these clergymen 
able to give their cases attention, may rest 
confident that they will have the genuine 
Emmanuel treatment. 


Rev L. W. Batten, D D, St Mark’s church, New 
York City 


One of the latest and most important 
accessions to the list of Emmanuel e¢lin- 
ics is that of St Mark’s (Episcopal) 
church in New York city, of which the 
rector is the Reverend Doctor L. W. 
Batten, D D. The work is but just be- 
ginning, under the most favorable aus- 
pices. Dr. Batten, who is a professor 
in the General theological seminary, 
writes as follows concerning his clinic: 

“The methods adopted will follow 
pretty closely those which have stood 
the test at Emmanuel. We shall lay 
great stress on the 
health conference 
which will be held 
in the chureh on 
Sunday nights and 
will be followed by 
a social gathering 
in the elub room 
adjoining. The ses- 
sions for personal 
treatment will be 
held during the 
week at such times 
as prove most 
practicable. My 
chief assistant will 
be the Reverend 
Otis E. Gray. 

“T have secured 
the co-operation of 
several of the lead- 
ing neurologists in 
New York. These 
men will be my 
constant advisers, 
and I hope to ear- 
ry on the work in 
such a way that 
their support will 
be continued. No 
patient will be tak- 
en without first un- 
dergoing an exami- 
nation at the hands of a good physician. 
For the very poor we shall have physi- 
cians in attendance at the church. The 
field of operations will be the functional 
nervous disorders, trouble and_ bad 
habits.” 

The first organized clinie on the Em- 
manuel plan within the limits of Greater 
New York was authorized by the unan- 
imous vote of the elders of West- 
minster Presbyterian church, Brooklyn, 
last February. The pastor, the Reverend 
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Rev Frederic Campbell, Sc D, Westminster Pres- Rev Henry R. Rose, D D, Church of the Redeemer, 
byterian church, Brooklyn, Newark, N. J. 


Rev Herman Page, St Paul’s church, Chicago Rev Lyman P. Powell, St John’s church, 
Northampton, Mass 
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Frederie Campbell, Se D, had been doing 
similar work on a limited seale since early 
in the previous November; and even sev- 
eral years ago he became familiar with its 
general principles and both received and 
gave treatments. In December, 1907, Dr 
Campbell visited the Emmanuel chureh 
work in Boston, and spent several days 
studying it, and, 
while there, receiv- 
ed one treatment 
from each of its 
rectors. Two days 
a week are given to 
the work by the 
pastor and his 
wife, who assists 
with the women. 

It is a favorite 
theory with Doctor 
Campbell that there 
is therapeutic pow- 
er in music, and 
having himself 
been an organist 
from his childhood, 
while the patients 
are sleeping or in 
reverie, he  dis- 
courses soothing 
musi¢ nearby. 

The Westminster 
clinie is organized 
with Dr Frederick 
D. Crawford as 
medical _ adviser, 
who is connected 
with the neurologi- 
eal elinie of the 
Long Island college 
hospital, is 
lecturer on medi- 
eal jurisprudence 
in the Brooklyn 
law school; 
Dr Frank W. Moore is dental adviser. 
Close relations are also maintained 
with a skilled oculist. 

Close by New York, in Newark, New 
Jersey, the Reverend Henry R. Rose of the 
Chureh of the Redeemer (known as a 
people’s church) is conducting a successful 
Emmanuel work. Dr Rose is a graduate of 
Tufts university and took special studies 
at Harvard, making a specialty of psy- 
chology. He wrought his first cure at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, fifteen 
years ago, during his first pastorate, and 
has used “mental and moral medicine” 
ever since with gratifying results. His 
clinic is at his own house, and conducted 
through special appointments. 


Rev Biweed Wereester, D D, and Rev Samuel 
McComb, D D, Emmanuel church, Boston 


In the little city of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, the Reverend Lyman P. 
Powell, widely known as an author, is 
conducting a highly useful elinie at St 
Jolin’s (Episcopal) church. Mr Powell 
has some extraordinary experiences, upon 
which he is expected to draw for future 
articles for this magazine. He is in close 
touch with Emman- 
uel chureh and econ- 
duets one of the 
best of elinies. Some 
of his patients have 
been students of 
Smith college, near 
which his echureh is 
situated. As sei 
forth in an artiele 
from his pen in 
this magazine last 
month, he has the 
cordial ¢o-opera- 
tion of physicians. 

The Reverend 
Doctor Samuel 
Marquis of Saint 
Paul’s (Episeopal) 
church in Detroit, 
Michigan, insists 
that his modest, but 
very promising 
Emmanuel work is 
not a clinic, and 
will not be such at 
present. Saint 
Paul’s is the eathe- 
dral chureh of the 
diocese. Doetor 
Marquis writes: “ I 
have worked quiet- 
ly for a year along 
these [Emmanuel j 
lines and am con- 
vineed should 
continue to do so 
for some time before attempting to 
establish a clinie such as is to be found at 
Emmanuel ehureh.” 

One of the most progressive of the 
Episcopal churches in Chieago is St 
Paul’s, situated at Madison and Fiftieth 
streets. The rector, the Reverend Her- 
man Page, is deeply interested in the 
Emmanuel work, has introduced some of 
its methods and taken steps toward an 
Emmanuel elinie. No doubt the advance 
of autumn will witness important devel- 
opments at St Paul’s. Mr Page enjoys 
the confidence of Doctors Worcester and 
McComb, who are following his work 
with particular interest. 
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A Treasure-House of Ideas 


Interior Views of the Original and Beautiful Haus Henkell 


{An article descriptive of these rooms follows on Page 369.] 
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The eastern side of the living hall in Haus Henkell 
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The governess's bedroom, above, and the breakfast room, below 
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Above, @ servant's bedroom; below, the herrenzimmer, or den 
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The children’s playroom and the billiard room, with its hilarious chairs 
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: Lessons from Haus Henkell 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


some of its illustrations are here reproduced through 


Haus Henkell” in Benet, and 
e kindness of its publisher, F. Bruckmann, Munich, 


OST of us are house 
builders. | Somewhere, 
either uppermost in our 
minds as a_ present 
problem or deep down 
as a dream possibility, 
is the home that is to 

be. If, perchance, we realize this home, 

it is always a source of inspiration to find 
that it needs certain additions or trans- 
formations. Whether these additions 
mean a wing or a curtain, and whether 
the transformations mean the changing of 
the roof line or the changing of wall cov- 
erings or rugs, matters little so long as it 
is a problem for our imaginings. Man is 

a creature of dreams, and there never was 
a time when he was so much a dreamer 
of home. It is to this dreamer that we 
offer the Haus Henkell. 

Haus Henkell is a very large house. 
The second floor of its servant wing alone 
contains twelve rooms. The ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wardrobes on either side of 
its entrance hall indicate its intention of 
large sociability. But neither its large- 
ness, nor the extent of its service, nor its 
possibilities for entertainment, detract in 
the least from its innate hominess. Its 
charm lies in its democracy, in the inimi- 
table way it has interpreted the home 
spirit of our times. Not the least of its 
merits lies in its richness of suggestion 
for smaller homes. 

The living room is the center of inter- 
est in a typical modern American house 
plan, and the Haus Henkell living hall 
has many suggestions for it. These sug- 
gestions lie not so much in the general 
effect, or in the room taken as a whole, 
as in certain details that could be adapted 
easily to a smaller space. On its west 
side, leading out upon the garden terrace, 
and with an extensive view over Wies- 
baden, are three French windows in a 
bow-shaped wall space. A divan, by a 
large table, faces the French windows. 
Large easy chairs have been placed about 
it in a friendly ecirele. On the eastern 
side of the living hall is a stairease. A 
staircase in a stair hall has a perfect 
right to prominence, but in a living hall 
it is different. In a living hall the life 


of the stairs should be only a graceful 
incident and not a disturbing element. 
This nice subordinaticn is found in Haus 
Henkell. Part of it is, of course, due to 
the size of the hall, which permits the 
stairease to oceupy only a part of the 
eastern wall space; but much is due to the 
stair’s admirable planning, with its easy 
rise of three treads to the first platform 
and four more to the second. The oak 
posts would have to be lightened for a 
smaller room, but the details of the bal- 
ustrade would need no change. 

We were much interested in the piano 
cover and the piano lamp. The covering 
of a grand piano in a room finished in 
dark oak has been very much of a prob- 
lem to us. Our department, Furnishing 
in Good Taste, would be very glad to 
hear of successful solutions of this prob- 
lem. The walls and ceiling of this living 
hall are kept light, so the red and white 
of the cover furnish an effective color 
spot. We have seen Bulgarian tapestries 
that would be equally effective. It is 
when you try to find a cover that shall 
harmonize with dark oak and green bur- 
lap, and when you want something richer 
than linen or arras cloth, something 
more subdued than brocades and lighter 
in weight than velour, that the problem 
arises. 

As for the piano lamp, these portables 
that can be tiptilted at pleasure are 
among the home delights of electricity. In 
fact, we are beginning to look upon them 
as necessities in piano lighting, to say 
nothing of their charm for bedside lights. 
The lights over the inglenook seat are 
also very practical. In fact, all the lighting 
fixtures in this house are worth noting. The 
shape of the globes hanging from the eceil- 
ing of the herrenzimmer or den and the 
electric candle holders, the lighting fixture 
over the billiard table, and the playful 
fixture with Noah’s Ark upon it in the 
children’s play room, are both attractive 
and appropriate. Old Chinese and Jap- 
anese vases have been used throughout 
the first floor for lamp holders. In the 
living hall, the cireular chain of lights, 
while somewhat foreign to American taste 
in design, is an interesting introduction 
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of a curve into a room square enough to 
need such alleviation. We often feel the 
need of curves in room furnishing. Have 
you not sometimes felt restless in a well- 
proportioned and well-colored room in 
mission style simply for the want of some 
curves? These needed curves can usually 
be introduced by round or oval table tops, 
by lamp shades, by bowls or vases, or 
sometimes by the use of a few wicker 
chairs among the oak. There are laws of 
composition in room furnishing as there 
are in pictures. Do you not sometimes 
long for more artists in room furnishing? 

The inglenook’s fireplace, with its long 
stretch of Dutch tiles and its hearth arch, 
has a charm of unconventionality, which 
is hightened by the low relief portraiture 
that reminds us of some of Penfield’s 
sketches. This portraiture has been es- 
pecially suecessful in a profile view of a 
eat whimsically looking at a ball and in 
her full face on dress parade. This com- 
bination of playfulness and dignity is 
characteristic of Haus Henkell. Its dig- 
nity does not, as is so often the ease, bar 
playfulness, and its playfulness does not 
infringe upon its dignity. 

In the herrenzimmer you will find noth- 
ing but dignity. The unobtrusive pattern 
of the wall covering, the reserve of the 
fireside, the closed bookeases, the table, 
the leather chairs, as well as the ceiling 
and floor treatment and the general reec- 
tangular shape of the room, dre all full of 
dignity, as befits its character. 

In the billiard room, the very chairs 
are playful. In fact, they are the most 
hilarious chairs we have ever seen. Even 
the doors are playful. We have seen 
mighty doors and quaint doors and 
doors of many other characteristics, but 
here are doors that mildly, after the man- 
ner of doors, join in the spirit of the 
hilarious chairs. 

This delightful spirit of Haus Henkell 
is, we presume, the spirit of its family. 
When they moved into their new home, 
Hans Beatus Wieland, its artist-architect, 
designed for them an, announcement card 
of their change of address that embodies 
the same spirit. It read: “ Dear friends: 
From the middle of November I shall live 
on Beethovenstrasse, Wiesbaden. Otto 
Henkell and Family.” “ Dear friends” 
occupied the two upper corners, while the 
rest of the lettering divided the flat black 
and white sketch of the new house from 
the silhouetted lunette of the family 
marching hitherward. This procession 
was headed by the family dog, followed 
by the master in an automobile coat, with 
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a huge key held forth in his right hand 
and a pneumatic tire over his left arm. 
The lady of the house came next, with a 
dressmaker’s form of basketry held aloof 
on a stick before her. The seeming prose 
of this characterization has been turned 
into poetry through the artistic means of 
drawing in only so much of the form as 
would make it bear a striking resemblance 
to a parrot’s cage. The son follows, bent 
with the weight of books under both 
arms, on which the name of Cesar is 
plainly discernible. How much that 
name alone recalls of our early Latin 
labors! The two daughters wind up the 
procession and obliterate this ponderous 
impression by skipping lightly along with 
rope and tennis racket. 

We know of nothing so delightful in 
a home as this natural combination of 
culture and dignity with wholesomeness 
and humor. We heard last commence- 
ment time a baccalaureate sermon on the 
“ Well-rounded man.” We feel as though 
an architectural sermon could well afford 
to be written on the “ Well-rounded 
house,” with Haus Henkell as text. 

In choosing the illustrations for Haus 
Henkell, we have omitted many of the 
rooms from sheer lack of space. In our 
selection we have given preference to 
those that we felt had the most practical 
hints for the everyday home builder. We 
have shown, for instance, the bedroom of 
the governess and a servant’s room in 
preference to those of the family, because 
they show what charming effects can be 
gained with very simple means. We re- 
ceive many letters for suggestions for 
girls’ bedrooms, and we like to advise the 
use of light, simple furniture. If you 
have a long window, see how much a small 
table and chair and a single easy chair 
will do for your room. The sheer white 
window curtains, with the valance and 
hangings of patterned goods, are dainty 
and fresh. In the bedroom of the gov- 
erness the dressing table and couch are 
suggestive. The Germans are fond of 
giving up a wall to built-in wardrobes 
and chiffoniers, a custom which is grow- 
ing in popularity in American apartment 
houses. For suburban and _ country 
houses, however, we much prefer movable 
furniture and large dress closets. The 
closets, cupboards, and drawers in the 
servant’s room are certainly very nicely 
arranged. What a boon they would be in 
many a college dormitory! 

In looking over these illustrations, we 
hope that you will find what we have 
found: that the longer you look, the more 
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you see in them. With some houses it is 
different. The first glanee attraets; but 
if you look too long, you find a blank. 
Intangibly the heart and thought of man 
take shape in his surroundings. Where 
there is but little heart and thought you 
cannot long be satisfied. The Germans in 
their house furnishing have learned the 
word “comfort” from the English. In 
fact, the whole new movement in indus- 
trial art in Germany at the start owed its 
inspiration to William Morris and his 
friends. The contribution of the Ger- 
mans to house furnishing has been the 
characteristic thoroughness with which 
they have treated every problem. 

There was published this year by 
Bruekmann of Munich a book of illustra- 
tions, Wohnung und Hausrat, which ex- 
plains our meaning. This is a book of 
illustrations of what the foremost artists 
have aceomplished in room furnishing. It 
illustrates, not only rooms as ensembles, 
but all the various furnishings that make 
a room. There are, for instance, twelve 
pages of lighting fixtures, seven pages of 
wallpaper designs, five pages of clocks, 
and sixteen pages of embroideries. There 
is an artistie case for a sewing machine. 
Nothing has been omitted, from stained- 
glass windows to bird cages, flowerpots 
or waste-paper baskets. : 

The spirit of Haus Henkell is apparent 
in the decorations of the servants’ dining 
room. The tall dining room eloek has a 
crowing rooster below its face. The 
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By Winifred Wilson 


wainscoting has panels of flower and 
fruit baskets with birds and rabbits 
perched upon them. About the center 
light is a ceiling painting of four children 
playing ring-a-rosy. The reform party 
on the servant question may deplore this 
catering to the servant; but in art, as in 
other matters, the old adage holds good: 
If the mountain won’t come to Ma- 
homet, Mahomet will have to go to the 
mountain. 

Somehow we have been suddenly 
checked in our enthusiasm for pointing 
out the virtues of Haus Henkell by a 
poignant recolleetion of a friend’s story. 
She had spent a summer in Europe with 
a woman who has had as teacher a mar- 
velous influence upon young girls. 

“How you must have enjoyed your 
summer!” we exclaimed. 

“ Enjoyed it! It was a perfect night- 
mare! I ecouldn’t appreciate a thing for 
being always told what to appreciate.” 

There is much truth in that experience. 
If we have made such a mistake, we 
hope to make amends by leaving you to 
an undisturbed view of the breakfast 
room. We sincerely hope, however, that 
Haus Henkell will interest you as it has 
us. It is an inspiring house. If it has 
some foreign touches, do not let them 
blind you to the rock of common sense 
upon which it is founded, to the ideals 
that it has tried to express, or to the fine 
feeling that conceived it and that reveals 
itself in every part of the house. 


Very Young America 


The Eternal Feminine 
By Mrs W. R. T. 


Little Margaret had a pet kitten upon 
which she lavished unusual devotion. One 
day, the kitten was caught under an ice 
wagon and killed. Margaret was con- 
vulsed with grief, sobbed tempestuously, 
and nothing could calm her. Her moth- 
er’s words of comfort were of no avail; 
the little frame continued to shake with 
uncontrollable spasms of distress, and it 
seemed as though the little heart would 
break. 

Finally, alarmed at the protracted and 
hysterical erying, the mother took the 
child in her lap and sternly remonstrated 
with her. 

“My little daughter,’ she said, “ you 
must stop erying; you must control your- 
self! That was only a kitten and you 
should not give way to such agonizing 
grief over it; you will injure yourself. 
If there is anything that mother can do 
to help you bear your trouble, she will 
gladly do it, but you must stop grieving.” 

Gradually the little girl grew calmer. 
Then, between broken sobs, with quiver- 
ing lips, she managed to say: 

“ T’ll—do the best I ean to stop grieving 
—mother—but it is very hard to give up 
my darling kitty—I think I might be able 
to bear it if you’ll—let me put on mourn- 
ing!” 


An Embarrassing Mistake 
By Mrs F. D. H. 


Mr C., a distinguished lawyer of Bos- 
ton, was on his way to Denver to trans- 
aet some important business. During the 
afternoon he noticed, in the opposite sec- 
tion of the Pullman, a sweet-faced, tired- 
appearing woman traveling with four 
small children. Being fond of children 
and feeling sorry for the mother, he soon 
made friends with the little ones. 

Early the next morning he heard their 
eager questions and the patient “ Yes, 
dear,” of the mother as she tried to dress 
them, and looking out he saw a small 
white foot protruding beyond the oppo- 
site curtain. Reaching across the aisle, he 
took hold of the large toe and began to 
recite: “This little pig went to market, 
this little pig stayed at home; this little pig 


had roast beef, this little pig had none; 
this little pig cried wee wee all the way 
home.” The foot was suddenly withdrawn 
and a cold, quiet voice said: “That is 
quite sufficient, thank you.” 

Mr C. hastily withdrew to the smoker 
where he remained until the train arrived 
in Denver. 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


A rather prosy clergyman took our 
pastor’s place one Sunday, and we invited 
him to dinner. At the table we were 
speaking of a friend who had been un- 
able to sleep. 

“T had a parishioner much troubled by 
insomnia,” began the clergyman, “ and 
after calling upon her one day, I told 
her I had a cure for sleeplessness which 
never failed. When I got home I sent 
her one of my sermons.” 

After the laugh had subsided, my 
small son innocently asked, “Is she 
dead ?” M. C. R. 


A dainty little man in kilts was told by 
his fond mamma that he must not permit 
persons to kiss him, as in this way mi- 
crobes were carried and disease sometimes 
was the result. Soon afterward an inti- 
mate friend of the family came into the 
yard, begging the beautiful child for 
“one sweet kiss.” The little tot came 
forward, with a very wise expression, 
saying, “ No, I ean’t kiss you; for, you 
see, if I kiss you, you will get microbes, 
and if you kiss me, I’ll get your ’crobes.” 

Mrs J. S. S. 


Bright little four-year-old Ruth in- 
formed me that papa and she had a 
“wishbone” that morning. “And did 
you wish that you would be a very good 
little girl, dear?” “No, I thought papa 
would wish that—I wished for eandy.” 

Zoe. 


“What sin did Adam commit?” asked 
the pastor. “He ate forbidden fruit.” 
“Right. Who tempted Adam?” “ Eve.” 
“Not really Eve, but the serpent. And 
how was Adam punished?” The girl 
hesitated and looked confused. A little 
eight-year-old raised her hand, and said, 
“Please, pastor, I know.” “ Well, tell 
us. How was Adam punished?” “ He 
had to marry Eve.” Stolen. 
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College-Bred Wives 


Invidious Comparisons Made by Thoughtful Men and Women 
and a Search for the Reasons Therefor 


By Annette Austin 


T IS surprising what dis- 
} paraging things you can 
hear about a person i 
you only start out to hunt 
them up. Even the best 
of people! Why Cesar’s 
wife herself was doubt- 
less so maligned by her neighbors that 
her biographers wouldn’t have known her 
if they could have heard what was said 
during her lifetime. She gets off well 
now because she’s dead. It’s a point of 
honor not to say mean things about dead 
people. Perhaps when the college girl 
is dead—one man did predict her total 
extinction in a very short time—nobody 
will ever think of saying that she didn’t 
make a good wife. 

But while she lives her neighbors don’t 
spare their words. No, indeed. And the 
men—good gracious! 

Almost everybody to whom the question 
was put, “ Does the college-educated girl 
make the best wife?” received it with a 
smile. Everybody but the college girl 
herself. She received it in solemn si- 
lence as a weighty matter. One man 
besides her received it so. He took it 
ponderously. He had married one. It 
was noticeable of others who had mar- 
ried them that they were “ layin’ low.” 
It was ticklish to approach these. But 
their neighbors talked. 


The college girls who talked on the 


subject were, with two exceptions, almost 
zealous in their approval of themselves. 
They said very nice things indeed, and 
they were complacent about it. But it 
is fitting to put this part of the testimony 
last, since after you have heard what the 
others had to say about her you will 
agree that it is but charity to draw the 
rosy shades over the remains. 

The men had a great deal to say, espe- 
cially the “ business men” and the “ so- 
ciety men,” two groups which were unan- 
imous in pronouncing the college girl 
“socially impossible.” The doctors eame 
next in point of loquacity, and while not 
so sweeping as the former classes, were 
more caustic in their arraignment of the 
college girl as “bigoted.” The ministers 


were inclined to approve of the college 
girl unequivoeally. They admired her 
from a theoretic and idealistic point of 
view. The college professors were con- 
servative in their estimates, and inclined 
to consider it entirely a matter of indi- 
viduality. 

The first fact brought out was that 
the college girl was not a success in 
society in the restricted sense; that she 
was not popular or a good mixer. 


Not a social success 

Most of the masculine crities agreed 
that, in bulk at least, she was a heavy, 
fneongruous product. Some attributed 
it to her lack of social training, depend- 
ent on home conditions. Others speci- 
fied superciliousness, pedantry, strong- 
mindedness, dictatorial ways and other 
unlovely qualities peculiar to a certain 
genus that goes to college and has these 
qualities intensified by going. One man 
defined the college girl as “ hard, brainy, 
fisty ;” said she was ashamed to show any 
feeling, like a fourteen-year-old boy, whom, 
in fact, she resembled more than anything 
else in nature and continued to resemble 
all her life. Another man said she was 
not content to resemble a boy in tastes 
and disposition, but must dress like him. 
“They are masculine,” he said, illumi- 
natingly. Another man thought the col- 
lege girl was too religious—pious, he 
may have meant. She was always “ push- 
ing a spiritual hobby under your nose.” 
A leader of eotillions said she danced 
well, but was dull in conversation unless 
you dragged in an Eiffel tower of argu- 
ment. A timid man, who liked to be 
appreciated, thought she was austere. A 
modest. author of several plays and some 
poetry thought she was ecaleulating and 
cold. Of all the thirty-seven interviewed 
none said she was ugly! 

It was the subtle mind of a woman 
which suggested that the failure of the 
college girl to arouse masculine adora- 
tion was due to the fact that she did not 
know how to dress, “She is no more 
hard-headed or big-footed than other 
girls, only she doesn’t know how to hide 
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her failings with frippery,” was the as- 
tute remark. And a elever little woman 
physician, who is herself a Smith college 
graduate, did not hesitate to say that 
the college girl was not popular because 
she lacked charm. 


Lack of charm 


“The college girl hasn’t any manners,” 
said this little lady bluntly. “She does 
not understand the first principle of social 
grace. And furthermore,” she continued, 
“she is rather proud of the fact. The 
college girl’s one virtue above all others 
is honesty. And you know you can have 
honesty to excess like any other vice. 
That’s what the college girl has, honesty 
to exeess. She has conceived a strange 
notion that to be gracious is to be hypo- 
critical. To be smiling, alert and agree- 
able, when down in your heart you are 
feeling seedy and surly and stupid, is to 
be untrue to your higher self. To smile 
up into a man’s face as if you were en- 
joying his conversation when you know 
he is boring you to death is a social 
cheat commensurate with powdering your 
nose and painting your face. 

“As a consequence of this ereed you 
find the college woman a rather clumsy 
individual at most social functions. She 
doesn’t put herself out to be nice to 
people. She doesn’t look pleasant unless 
she wants to, and if she wants to, she is 
very likely to be precipitate in her enthu- 
siasm. She has no poise or control when 
it comes to letting out what is in her 
mind. At dinner parties she is apt to 
launeh into arguments with a gusto that 
embarrasses her hostess and shocks the 
company. She is combative from the 
crown of her common-sense little head to 
the sole of her common-sense big shoe. 
She contradicts you as calmly as if she 
were telling you it was a nice day, and 
she thinks nothing of telling you flatly 
that you ‘know nothing about it.’ 

“She does not cultivate the fine points 
of tact, which distinguish the gentle- 
woman in her thought for others. For 
instanee, she seldom remembers to include 
a neweomer into a group with a generous- 
spoken, ‘ We were just saying,’ ete. She 
does not notice the neweomer at all, 
unless she has some special reason for 
being interested in her personality. She 
seldom makes the road easier for some- 
body else by a ready introduction, a 
happy manipulation of chairs, a bright 
smile of w leome or farewell. 

“She did not have any need for these 
faney formalities—as she likes to think 
of them—in the free and easy intercourse 


of college life. There everybody took 
everybody else’s good will for granted and 
nobody felt hurt if her toes were trod 
upon or her voice was drowned in the 
general howl of conversation. It should 
be so in society, the college girl thinks; 
and because some worthy people encour- 
age another attitude she regards it as the 
persistence of false standards. She may 
countenance these silly conventionalities, 
but she will not of her own free will 
conform to them. The college woman 
never acknowledges a responsibility to fit 
in with the established order of things 
if she sees that order in an unfavorable 
light. 


Her ‘‘ devouring mania ” 


“This walking roughshod over the 
world—for it really amounts to that— 
she ealls developing her individuality. 
The college girl is daft on the subject of 
developing her individuality. This is a 
devouring mania with her, in which she 
is unfortunately abetted by many other- 
wise sensible men, who lead her to believe 
that in forsaking the old ideal of beauty 
and charm in women and going in for 
mentality and originality, she is showing 
signs of a new spiritual growth in women. 

“She brings her children up in the 
same delusion: to go marching through 
life with their little noses stuck in the 
air, their little minds bent upon the con- 
templation of their unusual personalities 
and their muddy little feet reposing on 
somebody else’s clean petticoats. Yes, 
the children of college women are not 
likely to have very good manners, al- 
though they are invariably good judges 
of poetry and some ean quote Shakespeare 
at the age of eight.” 

The Smith girl physician was followed 
by another physician, a man of sound 
conservative views and a general practi- 
tioner of some years standing in New 
York city. Said he: “A woman has 
failed to fulfill her first duty to humanity 
when she fails to be attractive; and the 
college-educated woman is usually not 
attractive by reason of a certain mascu- 
line attitude toward everything in life.” 

What this masculine attitude was the 
doctor did not make entirely clear, ex- 
cept as he outlined the form it took in 
her personal appearance. She was in 
the habit of aping the customs of men in 
her college athleties, recreations, ete, he 
said, and this imparted to her bodily ear- 
riage a brawny bulk suggestive of the 
prize fighter or football half-back. She 
had a lumpy, clumpy way of moving 
about, of hunching her shoulders and 
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flinging out her limbs peremptorily. Her 
speech, too, held a swagger. She was 
slangy to a degree, and she even swore 
on oceasion. He recounted, with sincere 
regret, an instance of meeting at a recep- 
tion a Bryn Mawr girl, who stood before 
a fireplace with one arm on the mantel- 
piece and one foot thrust forward aggres- 
sively, discussing Kipling; and she said 
she liked Kipling because he had such a 
“eocksure and you-be-damned air, don’t 
you know.” The doctor thought this was 
very unladylike. 

The marriage relation 

The next point deduced was that the 
college-educated woman was. intolerant; 
also, that she was inadaptable in the mar- 
riage relation. Her intoleranee was di- 
reeted especially against men; and this 
was due primarily to her ignorance of 
their natures and to the laek of famil- 
iarity with their company during the 
four years that she was eloistered with 
her own sex in an atmosphere of books 
and ideals. This seclusion in eollege bred 
a distorted idea of marriage and of the 
sex relation in general, a physician said; 
and it was to this crass ignorance that 
much misery in the marriage relation was 
traceable. 

He spoke of this condition- caustically 
in connection with another phase of the 
college girl’s ignoranee—her density’ in 
regard to simple hygiene and the basic 
facts of life “It is a erying shame,” 
said this doctor, “that a woman’s col- 
lege does not provide some substitute for 
a discriminating home; something in the 
nature of a chair of common sense, which 
would set a girl right on the ordinary 
relationships of life. Her sister at home 
gets an experience in her intercourse with 
mixéd society: in the home and out of 
it: a practical knowledge of the world 
that comes without shock and enables her 
to view sanely and contentedly the organ- 
ization of society and her own future as 
wife, mother and homemaker. The col- 
lege girl gets no experience of this kind; 
not even a hint of her own physical 
make-up or of the duty that she owes 
to herself and to the world as a woman. 

“On the contrary, she is plunged di- 
rectly from the supersensitive, abnormal, 
sexless atmosphere of college into the 
everyday world of men and women and 
work, and the first thing that strikes her 
with the foree of a shock is the enormous 
vulgarity of it all. To her fastidious 
taste such a close conjunction of bread 
and cheese and kisses is a gaucherie not 
to be endured. Worst of all, man, the 


radiant ereature of her dreams, is a mere 
rude animal, and marriage a rather un- 
holy slavery. All domesticity is com- 
monplaee and sordid. There is but one 
consolation—her books. And with a sigh 
and a shrug she goes back to them, or 
as near as she ean get to them, in some 
work in a sehoolroom or an office. Thus 
society is deprived of a splendid worker 
and some man of a happy home.” 

A brilliant author-physician interpreted 
this social aloofness of the eollege woman 
in a more alarming tone. To him the 
tendency to withdraw into herself, to 
shun marriage, and to seek a career, which 
was particularly noticeable of the col- 
lege-bred woman, was a manifestation 
of a deep-seated abnormality, the result 
of a misdirected training in a freak insti- 
tution. 

A social hybrid 

“The college girl is a social hybrid,” 
he asserted fiercely; “and it is the fault 
of these so-called ‘women’s eolleges, 
which are supposed to impart culture, 
but which are nothing more than homes 
of dilettantism. A silly notion, this, to 
suppose that a bunch of educated women 
ean create an atmosphere of eulture. A 
woman’s university indeed! Pooh! The 
idea is ridiculous. 

“The trouble with the woman’s col- 
lege is this,” he continued: “it does not 
make the girl want to live—to live in the 
fullest sense. It gives her, indeed, a 
respect for law and order, an apprecia- 
tion of beauty in art, a taste for Ibsen, 
perhaps—or maybe it’s higher mathemat- 
ics—but as for the love of her own kind 
—that is left out of the question entirely. 
It is supposed to take eare of itself, like 
the wave in her hair or the eurve of her 
eyebrow. As a eonsequence, the ducts 
of human feeling dry up. She becomes 
an ascetic, a monastic, hiding from life. 

“T am not speaking now of the ‘ blue- 
stocking,’ understand, but of the ordinary 
girl who spends four years at Bryn Mawr 
or Wellesley and comes back with an ill- 
eoncealed contempt for the ‘ common- 
place’ existence of her home people, 
especially for her one-time sweetheart, 
who presumes to court her again and 
assaults her ears with the grammatical 
error, ‘it’s him.’ She never gets over 
that grammatical error of the man who 
isn’t a ‘college man.’ No matter how 
worthy he may be as a man, how pros- 
perous in business, how amply suited to 
make her a good husband, that grammat- 
ical error removes him forever from any 
hope of eligibility to her hand. This is 
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merely one instance of the college girl’s 
distorted perspective of human values; 
an example of the blind grip the trap- 
pings of education get on her conscious- 
ness,” 

Some plain-speaking folk might object 
to the foregoing opinion on the ground 
that it is merely an exaggerated inter- 
pretation of conceit. This is how a pro- 
fessor of philosophy in a large Eastern 
coedueational university would character- 
ize such mental fastidiousness. 


Influence of coeducation 


The professor, who came next in order 
of the interviewed, smiled broadly when 
asked his opinion of the woman’s college 
girl. 

“Do you want me to say I am in favor 
of coedueation?” he asked, with the 
ready suspicion of the long suffering. 
“Well, ’'m not.” 

“But a wise man has just told me 
that a goodly supply of men is necessary 
to a proper academic atmosphere,” I 
ventured. 

“That may be, but coedueation doesn’t 
fill the bill,” replied the professor some- 
what savagely. “ Yet I will admit,” he 
added graciously, “that, with all their 
faults, ‘coeds’ are not half so freaky 
as the output from segregated colleges.” 

“Then you think women’s colleges have 
a tendeney to dehumanize their stu- 
dents?” 

“T didn’t say that,” retorted the pro- 
fessor. “There are too many lovely 
women here on the campus—wives of 
professors—who are graduates of wom- 
en’s colleges for me to entertain such a 
thought for a moment. But we do get 
some queer ones in the graduate work.” 

“You think marriage reforms them?” 

“Tt has a chastening effect,” averred 
the professor with a smile. 

“The trouble, however, with the col- 
lege woman is the same as with the eol- 
lege man,’ continued the professor— 
lapsing into a serious consideration of 
the subject. “ They both have an absurd 
idea that they are educated in contradis- 
tinetion to all the rest of humanity which 
has not been to college. They think and 
speak of themselves as a class apart, as 
something superior—because, forsooth, 
they have read twelve books of Virgil 
instead of four; because they have gone 
through differential ealeulus instead of 
stopping at algebra; beeause they have 
annexed a few more rules of grammar, 
a few more facts of history and a few 
more contortions in style than the man 
who left the high school to go out into 
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the world to learn the works of God! 
In a sense, the college man or the college 
woman has no more right to speak of 
himself or herself as educated than has 
the bricklayer who knows his trade to 
speak of himself as cultured. And until 
the college woman can free herself from 
this slavery of books under which she 
labors she will never be an assimilative 
quantity in marriage or in society.” 

The professor ended with the cheerful 
comment that you could not spoil a truly 
“nice girl” by any amount of education. 
He also thought that while some girls 
might deviate from the normal on com- 
ing out of college, they usually “ found 
themselves ” again after five or ten years 
of contact with the world. 

A lady, who a few years ago was the 
head of a fashionable girl’s school in 
New York and is now the wife of a prom- 
inent politician, pointed out what she 
considered a deplorable misfortune in the 
college woman’s make-up—her very lim- 
ited chance for finding contentment in 
the marriage relation. 


What her husband must be 

“There are only a few kinds of men 
who ean satisfy the college woman for a 
husband,” she said. “In the first place, 
he must be a man of pronounced inde- 
pendence of thought. The college woman 
abhors cant, and she is a stickler for 
individualism. The man of orthodox re- 
ligious views, of fashionable tastes in 
clothes or cafés, of a desire to imitate 
any set form in house furnishing or to 
follow the beaten track in travel—such 
a one would get on her nerves horribly. 

“She could be happy, perhaps, with 
a man of high intellectual pursuits, a 
scientist, a professor, an inventor; or 
with an idealist, a reformer, a settlement 
worker; or with a man of large public 
interests, a politician, a diplomat; but 
the ordinary, plodding, trusting, hoping, 
*bromidic’ business man she could not 
endure for a day. 

“Secondly, the college woman’s hus- 
band must be suecessful; and his success 
must be measured by worldly standards. 
This does not necessarily mean the amass- 
ing of wealth, although assuredly wealth 
is the world’s laurel wreath, but he must 
be pointed out and looked up to by others. 
He must have fame of some sort and the 
appearance of having achieved what he 
set out to achieve. 

“The college woman is inordinately 
ambitious. No mediocre progress will 
suffice her. Especially if she has been at 
any time self-supporting will she not be 
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likely to have sympathy with a husband 
who fails in his business ventures. All 
effort is ed by her in the light of 
her own brief little reaeieee in the world 
of industry, a victory which has imparted 
to her a monstrous self-confidence.” 


The foregoing criticisms of the college 
girl, presented collectively in accordance 
with their anti-college bias, condemn the 
college girl as half-cultured, half-edueated 
and half-disciplined; as a decidedly un- 
derdone product, in fact. And this is an 
interesting conclusion in view of the long- 
held opinion of many that she was rather 
overdone in the matter of higher educa- 
tion. 

Her champions 

The inevitable retort of the champions 
of college life to this implication might 
well -be, therefore, that the remedy for 
the college girl’s faults is, not less eol- 
lege, but more college. But we must 
examine her impeachments in the light 
of the commendatory criticism she arouses, 
as well as in connection with the luke- 
warm comments of more contemplative 
minds, in order to arrive fairly at just 
what the college girl does need to round 
her off fittingly for a matrimonial part- 
ner. 

The lover of orthodox femininity, the 
champion of conventional social usages, 
and the upholder of marital solvency have 
in turn intimated that the college girl 
was hard to get along with in the mar- 
riage relation. They have laid it, re- 
spectively, to a perverted sense of inde- 
pendence, defying the laws of good breed- 
ing in the matter of manners; to natural 
selfishness, failing to consider the rights 
and comforts of others paramount to her 
own interests; to bigotry in the matter 
of morals; to conceit; to ignorance of 
physical laws; to untoward ambition; to 
= innate lack of sympathy with home 

In every instance the censorious critic 
has expressed the belief that marriage 
tends to mitigate the evils; also that the 
college girl has many excellent qualities 
which compensate for her lack of grace 
and charm. Honesty and high-minded- 
ness are the two virtues most frequently 
conceded. In few instances did this class 
of critics defamatory make any mention 
of the college girl wife’s ability as a 
housekeeper or of her qualifications as a 
mother of children. One, indeed, swept 
aside all doubt as to the first having any 
place in the controversy by saying that 
housekeeping was “ all a matter of maids, 


anyhow,” and that it didn’t require a 
college education, or the lack of it, to 
appreciate the misery wrought by a poor 
one and the harmony made possible by a 
good one. The majority of adverse com- 
ment, therefore, concerned itself rather 
with the “ externals” of the college-edu- 
cated wife, with her attitude toward her 
neighbors and to some extent toward her 
unlucky (?) husband. 

Now, everybody knows that sweeping 
generalities about any class are unfair to 
the individual. A generality is a statis- 
tie dressed up in fine words, and there is 
no lie so base as a statistic. Henee, no- 
body can blame the friends and relatives 
of the college girl for resenting the fore- 
going imputations against their own par- 
ticular lovely Elizabeth, Maud or Sarah, 
who may have gone to Wellesley, Byrn 
Mawr or Smith. 

And they do resent them warmly. 

A young college instructor, who has 
recently married a Vassar girl and re- 
gards her quite naturally as the quin- 
tessence of womanly charm, exclaims, 
with fire in his eye, that you have out- 
rageously slandered his wife and scores 
of her college friends, whom he knows 
personally, and who—he can vouch for it 
—are none of the things you say. And 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself to 
launch such a diatribe upon the public; 
indeed you ought. If you had aceused 
the whole bunch of shoplifting he could 
not be more irate in his defense. 

An editor, whose daughter has just 
graduated from Radcliffe and is a ra- 
diant example of the harmlessness of 
higher mathematies, denies the charges 
with equal warmth, but more dignity. 
He regrets that you should find it neces- 
sary to say that the college girl is un- 
womanly. You try in vain to assure 
him that nobody said “ unwomanly,” but 
he just goes on: No, his daughter is 
not unsociable at all; quite the contrary. 
He knows lots of other college girls, too, 
and they don’t exhibit any of those dis- 
agreeable traits you mention. No, they 
are not intolerant, nor bigoted, nor 
rowdy; nor do they swear, nor drink, 
nor chew. They are all “lovely girls” 
—all he has seen. 

A defense from Bryn Mawr 

Or it is the college woman herself who 
enters the ecomplaint—a tall and stately 
Bryn Mawrite, who eyes you coldly and 
informs you, with grave compassion for 
your mental frailty, that you have told 
an untruth. Certainly she is not stiff, 
nor unyielding in her opinions, nor cruel 
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toward men, nor hard to get along with 
at home. She is not mannish in her 
dress, nor boorish in her manners, nor op- 
posed to the institution of marriage. 
She understands men very well, she 
thinks, and likes them for companions; 
she doesn’t see why she should consider 
marriage all the time—there are other 
things to think about. She has never 
heard such criticisms of the college girl 
as you advance. They could be only 
the product of crassly undiscriminating 
minds. 

Thus the defense of the college girl 
opens with a point-blank denial of every 
fault with which her censors endow her. 

“ Obviously,” the defense says, and with 
some reason, “ you can’t prove that any 
of these qualities of eonceit, selfishness, 
over-criticalness, rowdyism, ete, with 
which the college girl is charged, are the 
outcome solely of her college life; nor 
ean you show with any degree of accu- 
racy that their opposites are conspicuous 
traits of girls who haven’t been to col- 
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lege; of girls who have been reared 
strictly at home, or ‘ finished’ at board- 
ing schools, or subjected to travel and 
society at the tender age of seventeen.” 

“Ts a girl,” they ask, “who clings to 
a high standard of morality in man— 
even though that standard is never to be 
realized—to be condemned as more ina- 
daptable than the worldly-wise miss who 
has been taught to shut her eyes to 
standards and make the best of the man 
whom fate has thrown in her way? Is 
the boarding-school girl’s frankly ad- 
mitted ideal of fashion and wealth to be 
considered more ‘human’ than a col- 
lege girl’s ‘ fastidious faney’ for good 
English and brains?” 

There is much to be said on the other 
side, the champions of the college - girl 
maintain, on the side of other girls’ lacks, 
whieh will throw in relief the college 
girl’s simple straightforwardness of char- 
acter as much to be desired in the mat- 
rimonial scheme. 

(To be Concluded in the November Number) 


Aunt Isabella’s Courtship 


By Clara F. Bruns 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


EpitTor’s Nore—This sketch, now published for the first time, was drawn from life and written directl 
after the civil war, in South Carolina. 


WAS sitting one even- 
ing over the register 
nursing a cold, when a 
lumbering step upon the 
stair, accompanied by a 
grampus-like _ breathing, 
announced that Aunt Isa- 

bella, my grandmother’s famous old cook, 
was about to confer upon my unworthy 
self the unusual honor of a visit upstairs. 

Her visits were usually a sort of royal 
progress. They began at the kitchen, 
where she sat in state descanting with 
open contempt on the entire system of 

modern cooking, especially anathematiz- 
ing the “baked meats w’ich ole marster 
wouldn’t ’a’ took up wid de tongs, much 
less put de earvin’-knife een,” and ending 
in the dining room, where the grandchil- 

dren of “Ole Miss” revolved about her 


chair and.gathered, with proper humil- 
ity, the pearls of eulinary wisdom which 
dropped from her lps. 

She stood for a moment in the door- 
way, her ample proportions almost filling 
it. There was nothing narrow about 
Aunt Isabella. There was breadth in 
her views, breadth in her smile, and, as 
many an unlueky pickaninny knew to 
his sorrow, breadth in her palm. She 
wore a linsey-woolsey dress, short enough 
to show her knit stockings and neatly 
laced shoes, and a blue checked apron 
tied so tightly about the place where 
her waist was supposed to be that she 
might have been taken for an animated 
bolster but for the stiffly starehed tur- 
ban, which gave her an air of dignity. 
I pulled up my grandmother’s big padded 
chair, into which she dropped with a 
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“** Isaac never had de spunk to marry me. I jus’ took and marry him.’” 


sigh of satisfaction and proceeded forth- 
with, according to her usual custom, to 
overhaul me. 

“Laws, chile, you is got a reverend 
cole to be sure! Huceome you chillum 
ean’t take care o’ you’self? I ain’ won- 
der you got cole, settin’ dere wid you’ 
foots ober dat black hole, wid de wind 
pourin’ up from de cellar. My grashus, 
if you’ gran’ma wuz to see de sean’lous 
goin’s on o’ dese days! Now, ef so be 
’twuz een de ole times, you’ gran’ma 
would had you roastin’ befo’ a great 
hick’ry fire, wrop up een one o’ her 
fine rose blankets, and Ceely wid a tub 
o’ hot lye water to put you’ foots een to 
draw de blood down from yow’ head, an a 
blue chany mug o’ steamin’ rignum tea.” 

I humbly inquired the use of this last 
article, which I did not recognize as one 
of ordinary commeree. 

“What’s de rignum for? Why, to 
drink, an den you roll up een de blanket 
an’ de bitterness open all de po’es o’ de 
skin an’ let de cole run out wid de 
persperation. People knew how to do 
een dem days, I tell you; leastwise, de 
quality did, an’ I raise ’mongst ’em.” 

I ventured a mild disapproval of this 
heroic treatment, and as my courage 
mounted with occasion, I ended by 
denouncing rignum and all kindred herbs 
in reckless terms. Aunt Isabella’s turban 
waved portentously. 

“Wommek you talk so ’genst good 
rignum? You’ ma was bring up on it, 
likewise de Majah, ’ecause I ’member how 


ole Madam Peyton useter had de bunches 
hengin’ up een de big sto’room. 

“Chile, I’se *fraid you ain’ had no 
raisin’, I lef’ Isaae fas’ en bed, wile I 
bring dis wial”—producing a stone ale 
bottle from her capacious pocket—* to 
beg you for a drop o’ camphire an’ ile 
to rub de plumbago wid, an’ giv’ ’im 
orders to drink dat bowl] o’ rignum tea 
I lef’ by ’im, time I git back.” 

Emboldened by my previous mutiny, 
I suggested—rather doubtfully, I con- 
fess, as little, timid, silent, procrastinat- 
ing, old Unele Isaac was known to be 
completely under the kindly despotism 
of his energetic wife—that her spouse 
might strike for freedom during her 
absence, and throw her medicine out of 
the window. 

“Who? Not Isaac! He down so fas’ 
een bed with de plumbago he ean’t tu’n 
ober, an’ ef he war’n’, he wouldn’t darsen’ 
to t’row away w’at I tell him to take. 
He know I would give him a tas’e o’ my 
ole trunk strap ef he did.” 

“ Aunt Isabella!” I exclaimed, horror- 
stricken, “you surely wouldn’t strike 
poor lame old Uncle Isaac!” 

She leaned forward, her hands resting 
upon her ample knees, and broke into 
chuckling laughter as some reminiscence 
crossed her mind. “ Why, chile, de berry 
fust t’ing I do after Uncle Ha’aelus per- 
nounee me man an’ wife wuz to take Isaae 
eento de wash kitchen, and tune him right 
sma’t wid a piece o’ old barrel hoop w’at 
wuz lyin’ dyah,.” 
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“** He look fine een dem days, too, | kin tell you’”” 


As the singular seene between the 
bridal pair rose before my imagination 
I could not help joining Aunt Isabella’s 
spontaneous and infectious laughter. 

“Aunt Isabella, how did Unele Isaac 
ever come to marry you, anyhow?” I 
inquired. 

“Tsaae marry me! Isaac never had de 
spunk to marry me. I jus’ took an’ 
marry him. Isaac! Why, Isaac wuz 
de back’ardest man ever I see! My baby, 
if uver you care ’bout a man an’ he 
back’ard like my Isaac, dere ain’ nuttin’ 
fer you to do but bre’k loose an’ ax de 
question you’self. Dat is de on’iest thing 
you ean do.” 

“Aunt Isabella, you don’t know what 
you are saying,” I ventured. “No lady 
ever asks a gentleman to marry her.” 

“Yes, dey do, chile,’ she replied with 
calm superiority. “’Cause I did! Ain’ 
s’pose I goin’ to let ole free Pete’s impi- 
dent Sal marry Isaae, w’at you’ gran’ma 
let stay een a ole euppen on de aidge o’ 
de plantation, w’en he war’n’ een jail, 
wich he wuz everlastin’ for robbin’ hen 
rooses! He useter go by de name o’ 
‘ Lightfinger Pete.’ I see you ain’ know 
de right o’ de story, so w’ile you mixin’ 
de eamphire an’ ile I’ll mek you sensible 
’pon it. You might t’row a leetle lodlum 
een, too. Lodlum’s mighty easin’ to plum- 
bago, an’ Isaac he is suttinly got it pow- 
erful dis time. 

“ You see, chile, twas de time de Majah 
wuz courtin’ you’ ma I fus’ see Isaac. 


’Twuz een de winter time, an’ we all wuz 
stayin’ een de townhouse, soze you’ ma 
e’u’d go to de balls. Laws! didn’t she set 
all de young mens crazy! But she w’u’dn’t 
look at none on ’em, ’eept de Majah. He 
wuz a highstepper suttinly! Knock you 
down ef you jus’ squinch you’ eye at ’im, 
an’ den t’row you a half a dollah w’en you 
git up agen. He useter bring Isaac to 
hole his myah, Luceel, w’ile he do his 
courtin’, an’ ecole nights ole Miss say, 
‘Tsaae, put you’ marster’s myah een de 
stable, an’ go ’roun’ to de kitchen, an’ 
tell Isabella to give you a hot drink.’ An’ 
den Isaac w’u’d come een an’ set to de 
dresser, an’ ez long ez I w’c’d heat up de 
ecole scraps he w’u’d eat. An’ all he 
w’u’d say wuz: ‘ Laws, Isabella, you is a 
cook sho.’ 

“He look fine een dem days, too, I 
kin tell you. De Majah useter t’row 
him all de ole weskits, an’ ereevats, an’ 
dere wuz one, a gole color, useter set 
off Isaac’s complexion might’ly. De fus’ 
night I see ’im een dat tu’nout I feel 
somet’ing bre’k loose right een my chess, 
and rise up an’ down like a ball o’ fire. 
Now, chile, w’at you tink dat wuz?” 
she inquired, nodding her head know- 
ingly. 

“Too much fried whiting and hominy 
for supper,’ I answered promptly. 

“T see you ain’ bring up like you’ 
ma, chile,” she replied loftily. “She 
know ’bout such t’ings! I ask her, an’ 
she say dat wuz love. An’ she useter gib 
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me all de eclo’es she ain’ w’ar’n’ no mo’, 
cuz she wuz gwine to git marry. Me an’ 
Isaae wuz a fine-lookin’ pyah, I kin tell 
you. We suttinly wuz! 

“ However, all dat time I ain’ look 
*pon Isaac, not een de light o’ marryin’ 
im, not tell de Majah marry you’ ma, 
an’ come to we all’s house to tek eyah 
o’ de plantashun, euz ole Miss wor’n’ so 
peart as she bin, an’ he bring Isaac 
wid Luceel, ’cause Isaae an’ de myah 
dey wuz like bruthers. Ev’y Sat’day 
night I useter clean up de wash kitchen 
an’ set a leetle layout fo’ Isaac, to mek 
him feel mo’ homelike. But fo’ all I 
taik to ’im, Isaae ain’ nuver say nuthin’ 
—jus’ sit an’ laugh, an’ heng his head tell 
he wuz goin’. Den he w’u’d say, ‘ Good 
night, Isabella. I has suttinly enj’y’d’ dis 
ebenin’.’” Isaac nuver fo’got quality man- 
ners. But, laws, he wuz de back’ardes’ 
man. Nuver know w’en to open his mout’ 
cept to put de fried chicken een! 

“ Well, one day my bruther sez, ‘ Isa- 
bella, Isaac een love wid you.’ 

“T sez, ‘Isaac een love wid fried chick- 
en an’ hoe cake.’ 
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“He sez, ‘No, Isabella, Isaac is sut- 
tinly een lov wid you. He tell me 
yistiddy he wuz keepin’ cump’ny wid you.’ 

“T sez, ‘ He’s keepin’ cump’ny wid my 
fryin’ pan. Mebbe he talk to hit; he 
don’ talk to me.’ 

“He sez, ‘Isabella, you know how 
back’ard Isaac is. You mus’ give him 
a chanee.’ 

“Ez de g “1 Lawd w’u’d have it, dere 
wuz a big pra’r-meetin’ dat same night 
down to Sis’ Haley’s house, an’ I say to 
myself, ‘Now, I'll gib Isaae a chanee.’ 
So I ax him ain’ he war’n’ go? He sez, 
‘Yes.’ So I dress up een my blue bal- 
zarine skirt and red moreen josey I mek 
out ’nuther o’ you’ ma’s ole skirts, cauz 
her wais’ wuz littler dan mine, an’ on de 
way I han’ Isaae a bunch o’ dese hyar 
bacheldor buttons to pin on his coat. I 
sez to myself, ‘ Dat will fetch him p’int- 
edly.” Well, all de way to Sis’ Haley’s 
I lead up to marryin’. I talk *bout all 
de courtin’s w’at was goin’ on to de plan- 
tashun, an’ all de purty frocks you’ ma 
t’row to me w’en she married, an’ | sez 
w’at nice furniture I see him mobe een 
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wen he come wid de Majah, an’ how 
lon’sum I feel w’en I git de kitchen el’ar’ 
up an’ dere ain’ nobody mo’ to cook for; 
an’ all de wile Isaae jus’ heng his head 
and look shameface, an’ ain’ say nuthin’.’ 

Well, so be when we get to de pra’r- 
meetin’, eb’ry seat wuz full ’cept one een 
de eawner right up by de preacher. Isaae 
warnter draw back, but I push him een, 
an’ wedge up een nex’, an’ he e’u’dn’t git 
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holt an’ sing like a majah out o’ it, same 
ez ef ’twuz a hymn book. [ tell you dat 
book tech Sal mightily. She know ’twuz 
a gone case w’en she see dat. 

“Well, w’en we wuz goin’ home I sez, 
‘Now, Isaac is goin’ to tek de chance.’ 
But he ain’ nuver say a wud tell I say 
good-night {an’ I say it kind o’ mad, too) ; 
den he sez, ‘Isabella, dese hyar flowers 
you pin een my coat dey suttinly do smell 


out, not ef de house wuz on fyah, ’less’n 
he pull heself up by de j’ices. 

“T see dat impident Sal euttin’ her 
eye at me, an’ I know by de twis’ o’ her 
mout’ she see de flowers een Isaae button- 
hole, an’ she know I got ’im an’ ain’ 
goin’ let him go, nuther. 

“Such a’miration as dat Sal useter mek 
ober Isaac! Axin’ him to a dance ober at 
dat ole shackelty place an’ feedin’ him on 
bobbyeue shoat w’at de ole man stolt from 
off de Perkins place w’en dey wuz berryin’ 
ole Miss Perkins. All han’s wuz to de 
funeral, an’ ought to be in jail ’stid of 
serapin’ his ole fiddle for perfessors to 
kick up dyah heels by. But she was a 
backslider, an’ Uncle Ha’aclus read her 
out o’ church fo’ a mont’ or mo’. 

“So, w’en I see Sal, I jus’ w’ip out a 
book Ole Miss lef’ een de kitchen de las’ 
makin’ o’ minch pies. ’Twuz a persecrip- 
tion book fo’ makin’ puddin’s an’ sich, 
but Isaac ain’ know no better, so he tek 


rank.’ 
done, cuz I hed placed great ’pendence 
on dem bacheldor buttons. I ’elar’ to 
grashus I e’u’d a’mos’ twis’ his neck dat 
night! 

“W’en I gone up to my room, I set 
down een my rockin’-cheer, an’ I sez I 


Chile, I tell you I wuz clean out- 


gwine to gib Isaae one mo’ chance. So 
I put out my candle, an’ I erope down to 
whah Isaae was settin’ snoozin’ on de 
bench outside de kitehen. I sez, quick- 
like, ‘Isaac, I want a mateh.’? Ez I sez 
de wud ‘ match,’ Isaae jumps like he hyah 
Gabriel’s hawn. I sez, ‘ My candle gone 
out an’ I war’n’ light it agen.’ He sez, 
* Laws, Isabella, woman, you kin seare a 
fellah so!’ I sez to myself, ‘ Now he sut- 
tinly is gwine to ax de quesh’n, so I jus’ 
drop on de bench, “longside him an’ talk; 
den I hole still an’ wait. Den I talk 
leetle mo’, den I hole still an’ wait. Pres- 
’n’ly I look round, an’, please de Lawd, ef 
Isaac ain’t settin’ dyah fas’ asleep an’ his 
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mout’ wide open! I jus’ tip him up, 
bench an’ all, an’ gone upstairs. My 
Lawd, he wuz back’ard! 

“ At las’ I loss all patient, an I sez . 
jus’ gwine come p’intedly to de queshun 
myse’f, You se de Majah wuz eberlast- 
in’ pokin’ fun w’en he sees me an’ Isaac 
talkin’. He w’u’d say, ‘ Look out, Isabella, 
don’ let dat rascal talk you ober. He 
mighty smoove-tongue an’ deceibin.’ An’ 
den de w’u’d gallup off on de myah laugh- 
in’ to kill. An’ one time w’en him an’ 
you’ ma cum home from ridin’, an’ Isaae 
he eum up to tek de hosses an’ I happen 
to cum up at de same time to git de 
smoke-house key, de Majah sez, ‘ Well, 
w’at’s it, Isaac?” Isaae look kin’ 0’ 
s’prised like, and sez, ‘ Nothin’, marster;’ 
an’ de Majah mek ans’er. ‘ Oh, I thought 
you an’ Isabella look like you war’n’ arsk 
me somethin’? An’ he wuz larfin’ all de 
time he wuz helpin’ Miss Anne up de 
steps. 

“ Anurrer t’ing mek me come p’intedly 
to de queshun. I see gre’t serubbin’ goin’ 
on ober to ole Pete’s euppen, an I hyah 
Sal wuz up to de sto’ buying reasens for 
cake, an’ I see her one w’ite frock hengin’ 
on de fence to dry. I know it wuz hern, 
cuz I see de patch whah de ealf eat piece 
out o’ hit. So I sez, She suttinly is gwine 
to mek a last dead-set at Isaac, an’ I is 
gwine to deliber him fum de snare o’ de 
fowl-house an’ de noisy pestilence, like 
de passon exhort we. So jus’ ez soon as 
I git de calf-head soup season right, an’ 
see dat de oven ain’ too hot to seo’ch de 
mineh pies, I put on my clean w’ite apron, 
an’ I eall to Primus to tek up de dinnah. 
Primus wuz pantry-boy to de butler den 
—a no-count nigger uver I see—marry 
Sal de nex’ yeah after freedom, an’ set 
down een de clo’es he stolt fum marster 
fo’ she to suppoht him. 

“Den I go fur Isaac! [I fine him set- 
ting down on de bench outside de ker- 
ridge house, rubbin’ up de ha’ness. I sez, 
*Tsaae is you a-foolin’, or is you not?” 
An’ I just put my two han’s on my hip, 
dis-a-way. 

“He sez: ‘ Well, Isabella, ’Pears like 
you got you’ min’ set upon hit, an’ [ notice 
you bettah always git w’at you set you’ 
min’ ’pon.’ 

“So be it,’ I sez. You put det rotten- 
stone ’n’ ile out you’ han’, an’ wash de 
smut off you’ face, an’ come ‘long an’ ax 
de Majah for me right straight.’ 

He see I warn’ goin’ to stan’ no mo’ 
foolin,’ an’ he come right along. De 
Majah was smokin’ een de po’ch wid 
Marse Torm Nelson, an’ w’en Isaac see 


Marse Torm he warn’ draw back. But I 
holt him by de elbow an’ march him right 
up, an’, you b’leeve it, dat back’ard man 
jus’ heng his head like a natehel fool, an’ 
mek me do all de talkin’. De onliest time 
he open his mout’ wuz w’en de Majah ax 
him ef he goin’ hole fas’ to de end; he 
sez, ‘I speck Isabella will do all de 
holdin’ fas’, marster.’ 

“W’en de Majah was done wid his 
quiration, he mek us a speech, an’ Marse 
Torm mek us a speceh, an’ dey bofe of 
’em fling us a gole piece to buy a wedding 
present, an’ w’en we gone down to de 
ga’den paf we e’u’d hyah ’em bof fahly 
shoutin’. 

“De nex’ day I sez, ‘ Isaac, w’en is de 
day to be?” 

“ He sez: ‘Oh, plenty o’ time, Isabella, 
plenty o’ time.’ 

“T sez: ‘No, suh! you comes up to de 
serateh Thursday night.’ You see, al] dat 
time Isaae wuz so back’ard I bin gittin’ 
all my leetle t’ings up. I hed mek my 
wite frock, an’ Miss Anne done fix a 
wail for me out a lace frock she tore up 
dancin’ de wintah befo’, an’ she gib me 
a beautiful w’ite wreath, an’ Ole Miss 
done gib me de fixin’s fer a weddin’ cake 
four weeks befo’, soze it wouldn’t be too 
fresh to cut. An’ de minit me an’ Isaac 
ax de queshun I gone an’ git de brides- 
mens an’ de groomsman, an’ I sen’ wud to 
Uncle Ha’aclus to be reddy. I ain’ nuver 
gib Isaae a bit o’ trubble ’bout de ’cashun! 

“ Well, chile, w’en de night cum, an’ we 
alls wuz standin’ on de flo’ an’ Ole Miss, 
an’ Miss Anne, an’ de Majah was lookin’ 
een de winder (Ole Miss done hed de ker- 
ridge house clean out fo’ de weddin’ to 
be een, an’ de supper wuz lay out een de 
wash kitchen), whah wuz Isaac? Nobody 
e’u’dn’t fine him! I wuz fyahly een his- 
taricks tell I ketch sight o’ Sal and 
Primus gigglin’, an’ dat fotch me th’oo. 

“At las’ my bruther fine Isaac, an’ 
whuh wuz he? Scroogin’ up een a caw- 
ner o’ de hay lof’, an’ de coat an’ breeches 
de Majah gib him to git marry een all 
full up wid straw. Dey had fyahly to 
curryeomb him, an’ de Majah gib him a 
drink o’ whisky befo’ dey e’u’d haul him 
een. He wuz de back’ardest man uver I 
see befo’ or sence. I wuz dat tried wid 
him dat de minit Uncle Ha’aclus per- 
nounce me man an’ wife, I jus’ tu’n roun’ 
an’ walk Isaac eento de kitchen, an’ set 
him down on my knees, an’ gib him a 
talkin’ to he ain’ nuver forgit. An’ w’en 
I done I reteh fo’ a piece o’ barrel hoop 
T lef’? w’en I open de las’ flour barrel, an’ 
I tune ’im right sma’t, I tell you.” 
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“T hope you have never had occasion 
to eorreet Unele Isaae sinee, Aunt Isa- 
bella,” I said. 

“ Jus’ las’ mont’, chile, I *bleege to tech 
him up a leetle, but he has de plumbago 
‘so bad dese days I got to come down easy 
on ’im, tho’ I ain’ nuver let on to him. 
You ’member Lightfinger Pete’s impidint 
Sal I done tolt you ’bout? Well, Primus 
wuz too lazy at las’ eben to lib, so she be 
a widder ’ooman now. She ain’ evil, but 
she one o’ dese pore, shifles’ ’oomans, 
draggelty and down at heel. Tuther day 
she was moobin’ house, an’ nuttin’ mus’ 
suit Isaac but he mus’ go help moobe ’er, 
tho’ all my wood wuz out-o’-doors waitin’ 
to be tuk in. Supper time came an’ Isaac 
ain’ een yit, an’ w’ats mo’, he ain’ needer 
to de house Sal lef,’ needer to de house 
Sal gone to. I suttinly wuz mos’ erazy. 

“My brother gone up an’ down de 
town wid de dinnah bell, an’ ’bout mid- 
night he fine Isaac een Sent Paul chu’ch- 
ya’ad settin’ down on a cole tombstone 
wid Sal’s ole erack pitcher an’ basin 
*longside o’ im. He bin mekin’ short cuts 
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th’oo de chu’chya’ad, an’ w’en night came, 
de sexton ain’ know he wuz een dyah, an’ 
lock up de gates back an’ front. Mean’ 
my bruther had to git a ladder an’ we 
two, een de dead o’ night, had to boos’ 
Isaae up de ladder, an’ den set ’im down 
on top o’ de wall to ketch ’is bre’th, an’ 
den draw up de ladder, an’ put on de ud- 
der side, an’ perjeck ’im down. He trim- 
ble so we e’u’d sca’cely git ’im home, an’ 
I had to wrop ’im up een a blanket, an’ 
soak ’is feet, an’ set by de bed de res’ o’ 
de night. Nex’ day I open my mine ’bout 
moobin’ widder ’oomans at his time o’ life, 
an’ den I jus’ touch ’im up a leetle 
teenchy bit wid de trunk strop, jus’ to 
mek ’im sensible I mean w’at I say. 

“Well, honey, I mus’ say good-night 
now. Sen’ dat no-count Mirandy you 
got up to my house tomorrer, an’ I'll sen’ 
you a pinch o’ rignum fo’ dat ecole. I 
speck Isaae done drink up his by dis time, 
an’ ready fo’ de rubbin’ I’se gwine to gib 
Isaae is back’ard, ’low, but he 
suttinly ain’ quality.” 


Chestnut Brownies 


By Mrs Culverhouse, Wallington, Surrey, England 


T OCCURRED to me one day to make 
the shining brown horse chestnuts into 
little men, and after many attempts, 

I hit upon a quaint little figure, and I 
will now tell how to make one like it. 

First procure your chestnuts, a small 

round one for the head, and a larger one 
for the body. Then you will need some 
straight hairpins, some yarn or wool, 
and a little brown or red sealing wax. 
Open out two hairpins, and push in 
across the body, one on each side, for you 
must know that the right leg and left 
arm are made of one hairpin, and the 
left leg and right arm of the other. 
Wind the wool or silk evenly around the 
pins, leaving the ends and knots at the 
end of the hairpins, as they will presently 
be covered with sealing wax. Now join 
the head to the body with long pins, or, 
if you wish the brownies to stand up, you 
must use a hairpin straightened out, and 
pushed right through the body to make 
a prop, also covered with silk or wool. 
All that now remains is to provide the 


brownie with feet and hands, and to paint 
a face. Bend up your hairpin legs a 
little for the feet, and then make boots 
with the sealing wax (melted, of course), 
and little hands. The face is then painted 
in with water colors, and the whole fin- 
ished with a coat of copal varnish. This 
will preserve the chestnuts and prevent 
them shriveling. Some little hats of 
acorn cups or beechnut cases are an 
improvement. Fasten them on with an 
ordinary pin; use two pins to fasten head 
to body. 

With very small chestnuts, the dearest 
baby brownies ean be made which ean be 
nurse | by the bigger brownies. They are 
very :daptable little folks, and will go 
into the quaintest attitudes. A brownie 
sitting at the bottom of a menu card 
composed of a scarlet maple leaf (cut out 
of cardboard), would go toward a charm- 
ing autumn dinner table scheme. I have 
delighted many an invalid (child and 
adult) with a pre--.t of a broadly smil- 
ing brownie to bring him luck. 
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She Evolution of a Gown 


Told in Pictures 


By Cushman Parker 
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A Fresh-Air Baby 


By W. B. 


= NE fundamental proposi- 
X tion, namely, that fresh 
air in unstinted quantity 
is as essential to growth 
and development as proper 
food, was agreed upon at 
the start in the upbringing 
of this physically splendid little man. 
Baby was born in May and was kept 
practically all of the hours of daylight on 
a sereened and sheltered porch, while at 
night the open windows let in a flood of 
air which at first almost startled the 
grandmother, to whose tender care Prov- 
idence had consigned him. 

While for the first two or three months 
just the right modification of food for 
perfect assimilation could not be found, 
there was no question of the beneficial 
results from the fresh air. There was 
not the desired inerease in weight, but 
despite this the vigor of the little man 
showed a marked gain from day to day. 
Then food and stomach became adjusted 
and he soon caught up to the average 
weight for his age, while in strength, 
lung and chest development he was above 
normal. As cold weather approached, 
Grandmother, with some _ misgivings, 
obeyed the pater’s orders and Baby daily 
took his morning nap on the poreh. This 
porch faces the west and is protected on 
the north and south sides. The basinet 
is of heavy wicker, having a high pro- 
tective hood, also of wicker, at one end. 
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With this protecting him from the wind, 
Baby was, and is (for he still daily naps 
in this basinet on the porch) safe from 
all drafts, at the same time breathing 
nothing but the pure, outdoor air. 

The weather grew colder, and despite 
oceasional warning shakes of the head 
by scandalized neighbors, Master Baby 
continued his two or three-hour outdoor 
naps, coming into the house so clear- 
eyed, red of cheek and altogether happy 
that he was a joy to look upon. Right 
here let me say that this vigorous and 
vigor-bringing method had not only the 
doctor’s sanction, but his enthusiastic 
endorsement. In January the thermom- 
eter dropped until it threatened to burst 
the bulb. Then one morning, at the usual 
hour for Baby’s nap, it registered 20 de- 
grees below zero, and Grandmother’s ecour- 
age was shaken. But Pater said, “ Try 
it,” and out Baby went, warmly wrapped, 
hooded so that naught but his little face 
was exposed, and this protected so far as 
possible. Every little while Grandmother 
ran out to see that the dot of a nose was 
not getting nipped or the cheeks pinched. 
And Baby slept, quietly, comfortably, his 
usual two hours, and then came in ruddy, 
smiling, bubbling over with life. 

The direct result of this vigorous treat- 
ment was an abounding energy—not a 
nervous, fretful energy, but a wholesome 
healthful desire to use up the surplus vi- 
tality generated by the perfect combustion 
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in the constantly expanding lungs. 
Throwing his feet up until, often, his 
toes touched his forehead, the young- 
ster would kick for half an hour at a 
stretch, crowing and laughing from pure 
joy in finding expression for the 
abounding life within him. He was 
never too tired to kick, and he was 
encouraged in this exercise at all times 
of day, his grandmother sometimes un- 
dressing him and putting him on the 
bed for just this purpose, taking care, 
of course, that the room was sufficiently 
warm and free from all drafts. 

“Muscular exercise and fresh air are 
absolutely necessary to the child to pro- 
mote growth and development of all 
vital organs, the brain included,” says 
Professor Tyler. Ba- 
by was getting both 
without stint, and has 
proven the truth of 
the statement. His 
peculiar form of exer- 
cise strengthened back, 
legs and_ shoulders, 
while it was a most 
efficient stimulant for 
kidneys and other in- 
ternal organs which 
are inclined to be 
sluggish in action at 
this period. 

At four and one- 
half months he sat bolt 
upright in his high 
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“See my chest at twenty 
months” 


vantage to him. 


A favorite “ stunt” 


chair with no sign of 
weakness in_ his 
straight, ‘broad, little 
back. On his first 
birthday he held him- 
self alone on_ the 
clothesline, as appears 
in the illustration. 
At fourteen months 
he had sixteen beauti- 
fully shaped and well- 
placed teeth. At this 
time he had mastered 
the art of creeping, 
and this he was en- 
couraged to do to his 
heart’s content. Every 
day he splashed like 
a veritable amphibian 


in his bathtub, devoid of any trace of fear. 

By taking advantage of traits which are 
his natural endowment, his development has 
been guided along every line which has ap- 
peared to hold out distinct elements of ad- 
Thus, as he developed a 


Celebrating his first birthday 


tendency to do “stunts,” he was encouraged, 
not to show off, but to make these a part of 
his play. This policy has been persisted in, 
and at a year and a half he had aequired a 
somewhat elaborate repertoire of calisthen- 
ies as a part of his play, introducing them 
whenever the notion oceurred to him, usually 
many times a day. Thus the energy which his 
big lungs and perfect assimilation of food fur- 
nish him find an outlet which makes for still 
further upbuilding of the body. Just here it 
may be added that from the beginning he has 
spent out-of-doors very much time in addition 
to his morning nap. Every pleasant day his 
grandmother has wheeled him abroad, morn- 
ing and afternoon in summer and at least 
once a day in winter. 
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Drawn by Sara A. Shreve 


A Witches’ Revel for Hallowe’en 


By Elizabeth A. Irwin 


WITCHES’ revel the 
invitation ealled it, and 
each guest re- 
quested to wear a 
pointed eap and bring 
alittle broomstick. 
This party was not in 
The nursery was the scene 


the parlor. 
of activity, and the young hostesses wished 
vainly that it might be an attic, where 
cobwebs would serve for draperies and 
dusty trunks for chairs, but the nursery 


sufficed very well. The party was in two 
acts and the second took place in the 
kitehen. 

The guests, upon arrival, were shown 
upstairs and allowed to don or at least 
straighten their witchlike eaps and then 


were shown into a room dimly lighted 
with jack-o’-lanterns placed over the gas 
in place of the usual glass globes and the 
lights turned low inside them. These, 
with a light from the grate fire, were all 
the illumination the room boasted. In 
the center was a tripod built of three 
rough sticks tied together and suspending 
a great iron ham pot. This was placed, 
not over, but directly in front. of the fire 
and the arriving witehes were asked in a 
whisper outside the door to enter silently 
and sit about the boiling kettle. As the 
circle of wondering and quietly giggling 
little witches grew, there came from be- 
hind a sereen another witch, so blacked 
up and besmeared as to be quite unrec- 
ognizable as the usually dainty hostess, 
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With her broomstick she began to stir 
the caldron and to mutter in deep, unnat- 
ural tones, “Boil and bubble, toil and 
trouble.” 

When all the had arrived they 
were told to draw out of the kettle, each 
one, a piece of paper and read thereon 
life’s prophecy. In went the little hands 
and out came bits of paper. But it was 
quite clear, even by the dim light, that 
nothing was written there. But over 
candle set down in their midst they were 
told to hold them in turn. One by one 
the words came most mysteriously in 
sight. “ Beware a dark gentleman with a 
forked tail, whose breath smells of sul- 
phur. He is your enemy,” read one. 
Another recalcitrantly gave up the words: 
“Your fate is in your own hands. Be 
eareful where you steer your boat.” 

These made much cheer and the party 
began to lose its awe, when one sceptical 
witchling gave away the secret. “I don’t 
believe they are magic at all. You wrote 
them on in milk and the candle scorched 
it black.” 

Since the murder was out, up went the 
lights, and ducking for apples, without 
which no party is complete, engrossed the 
next half hour. Roasting chestnuts and 
popping corn furnished the music of the 
evening and cider relieved the resulting 
thirst. 

While the games of dipping into 
saucers with mysterious mixtures and 
chewing thread in pursuit of raisins went 
on, one by one the little witches were car- 
ried off to a dark corner to hear wonder- 
ful fortunes read from their palms by 
a dark gypsy lady whom no one rec- 
ognized as an older sister. 

Then eame the second scene, a candy 
pull in the kitchen, where taffy when 
cold was coiled and wound into all sorts 
and varieties of mysterious initials and 
symbols. 

At last every sleepy little girl was car- 
ried home, and much shouting and laugh- 
ing over fortunes and predictions and 
parting warnings rang out with each 
good-by. 

A Ghostly Assembly 

A big bonfire was the center of attrae- 
tion for this party, and sheets and pillow- 
eases as costumes prodneed as weird an 
effect as witches and broomsticks, and 
furnished much better disguise, which, of 
course, always adds to the fun. Barrels 
and boxes were arranged in a large circle 
about the bonfire-to-be and a few wild 
torches were stuck into the ground at 
intervals. The ghostly assembly were 
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ushered to their seats by a diabolical fig- 
ure in black with horns, a tail and a 
pitchfork. 

This prince of darkness, really the 
elder brother, was master of ceremonies 
throughout the party and filled in many 
a gap by attempting to pitch one ghost 
after another into the destroying flames. 
The only revenge for this was now and 
then a thrust from one rebellious spirit 
who had come provided with an old 
stocking full of flour which when beaten 
against the black monster left undignified 
white streaks upon his sleek, well-fitting 
suit. This suit, by the way, was a pair 
of black riding tights, a black jersey, 
black gloves and a fitted hood of black 
lining, made for the occasion with pro- 
truding horns. 

Old-fashioned stage coach, in a revised 
form, was played after this fashion: His 
satanic majesty gave names to each mem- 
ber of the company; one was a burning 
brand, another a lost soul, still others 
were diavolo, scorching hot lava and 
other such adjunets to the lower world, 
the scene of the story. This, told in 
sepulchral tones, was interposed with a 
changing of seats at the mention of vari- 
ous actors in the tragedy. 

Refreshments were of a very pallid 
hue: marshmallows piled high on a plate, 
with licorice candies seattered through, 
carried out the color scheme of the party. 
The marshmallows were toasted over the 
hot coals on long, pointed sticks. Later 
in the evening there were sandwiches of 
deviled ham, ice cream and black choco- 
late cake with white icing, known as 
devil’s food. 

A feature of the evening was a pump- 
kin into which all the letters of the alpha- 
bet had been burned with a poker, sus- 
pended on a string and set spinning. 
All the guests were allowed an opportu- 
nity to spear at it with a steel skewer. 
The letter where the weapon stuck in- 
dicated the initial of the destined life 
partner of the marksman. 

A march and Virginia reel to a tune 
on the comb was the grand finale of the 
evening. After the first game the pil- 
loweases were slipped back from the 
faces and adjusted around the head by 
wide rubber bands provided by the hosts, 
and a free use of burnt cork by the devil 
himself lent a weird expression to the 
faces of the company. 


Tue Pusiisuer’s Desk pages this 
month are particularly interesting and 
should not be missed. 
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Little Blackie Bear 


By Elizabeth Gale 


OT so very long ago Lit- 
tle Blackie Bear lived in 
the Great Woods with 
his mother. Their home 
was in the big cave near 
the old chestnut tree and 
here they were very 

One day Mother Bear 


cozy 


together. 
said to Little Blackie, “You are old 
enough now to go out into the great 
woods and find your own food.” 


“Very well, mother,” said Blackie. 
“But first tell me, please, what is good 
to eat?” 

“ Kabbits, wrens, muskrats and men 
will do to begin with,” answered Mother 
Bear. So Little Blackie kissed his mother 
good-by and started out into the Great 
Woods. 

He had not gone very far when he met 
a rabbit. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, “I believe you are 
good to eat!” 

“Oh, no!” said the rabbit, “I am not 
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at all good to eat until I have run a 
mile.” 

“Well, start off then,” said Blackie; 
“it is growing late; I have had no break- 
fast this morning and am getting pretty 
hungry.” 

So the rabbit started off and Blackie 
after him, and they ran and they ran un- 
til they came to a little hole under a big 
stump and then, quicker than you could 
wink, the rabbit slid into it and was gone. 
And although Little Blackie Bear waited 
a long time he did not come back again. 
But after a while a little wren hopped al- 
most under his nose. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, “I believe you are 
good to eat!” 

“Oh, no,” said the wren, “I am not 
at all good to eat until I have flown to the 
top of that tall tree.” 

“Very well then,” said Blackie, “ hurry 
up and fly there. It is growing late and 
I am very hungry, for I have had no 
breakfast this morning.” 


“ The rabbit slid into it and was gone” 
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LITTLE BLACKIE BEAR 


would spoil me to swim back 


So the wren flew over the tree tops and 
was gone, and although Little Blackie 
bear waited a long time she did not come 
back again. But presently he saw a musk- 
rat on the edge of a near-by stream and 
he ran over to him and exclaimed: 

“T believe, sir, you are good to eat!” 

“Oh, no!” said the muskrat. “T am 
not at ‘all good to eat until I have had a 
swim.” And he slid into the water and 


in a few moments climbed up on the top 


of his house in midstream and sat there. 
After a while Blackie called out to him: 
“Well, Mr Muskrat, aren’t you good 
to eat yet?” 


“ He had had no breakfast and was nearly starved 


“Oh, yes,” said the muskrat. “I am 
good enough now, but it would spoil me 
to swim back.” 

“Dear me!” sighed Blackie, “here it 
is way past dinnertime and I have had no 
breakfast yet!” And he turned away 
from the stream feeling very sad. But he 
had not gone very far when he saw a 
man with a gun over his shoulder, for he 
was a great hunter. 

“Ho!” said Blackie, and it sounded 
very much like a growl when he said it. 
“Ho, I believe you are good to eat!” 

“Oh, no,” said the man. “TI am not 
at all good to eat until I have run a 
long way.” So he threw down his gun, 
for he was a great hunter and knew just 
what to do, and started to run, and 
Blackie after him, and they ran and they 
ran and they ran until they came to a 
little house beside a road. The door was 
open, so the man ran right in, 
and by the time Blackie got 
there he had climbed up a 
ladder and through a hole in 
the ceiling and pulled the lad- 
der up after him. 

“Ho,” said Blackie, “ come 
down here! You are 
good to eat now!” 

“Yes,” said the 
man, “I believe I 
am very good to 
eat, but I don’t care 
about being eaten. 
However, if you are 
hungry, just step 
into the pantry and 
help yourself to 
whatever you find 
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there. The door, you will find, is open.” 

So Blackie ran into the pantry and 
there he found pies and cakes, and bread, 
and meat, and jam, and lots of good 
things, and he began to eat at once, for 
he had had no breakfast and was nearly 
starved. 

Then the man sent his wife downstairs 
(for he was a great hunter, you will 
remember, and knew just what to do), 
and she shut and locked the pantry door 
so quickly that Blackie was a prisoner 
before he knew it. But he did not mind 
at all, for he was very busy eating up 
the pies and cakes and all the good 
things he had found in the pantry. When 
he could eat no more, he stretched out 
on the floor and was very soon fast 
asleep. 
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In the morning he was awake bright 
and early, but not before the great 
hunter, for, when he opened his eyes, 
there he stood looking through the little 
pantry window at him. 

“Ho,” said Blackie, “shall I eat you 
this morning?” 

“Oh, no!” said the hunter. “ And you 
need never trouble yourself again about 
looking for food in the Great Woods, for 
I am going to put you in a cage and 
sell you to the eireus man, and he will 
feed you every day.” 

So he put Little Blackie Bear into a 
cage and sold him to the cireus man. 
And now, whenever you go to the cireus, 
you may see him there—and possibly, 
some day you may get there in time to 
see the circus man feed him. 


The Baby’s Star 


By Florence Peltier Pope 


HE ancient science—so 
called—of astrology, 
along with palmistry, is 
receiving a good deal of 
attention nowadays. 
Many parents take pains 
to remember the exact 
moment of a child’s birth; that is, the 
instant the little one draws his first breath. 
For, so the astrologers say, the cireula- 
tion’s rhythm is set for life by the vibra- 
tory forces in the air, which in turn are 
regulated by the ceaseless interchange of 
the mighty impulses from star to star. 
As each star has a different mode of 
motion, and as thought is motion, man’s 
thoughts must accord with the motion of 
the star sending the strongest impulse to 
the earth at the moment of his birth. 
Now, the “stars” considered are the 
planets of our own solar system and the 
constellations making up our zodiac. 
Each planet is the center of a force, 
each force is a different vibration. There- 
fore, if Baby is born at a moment when 
the planet Mereury is “strong” in the 
heavens over the place of his birth, his 
brain will vibrate to the foree that makes 
stenozraphers, telegraphers, reporters, 
agents and salesmen. It would, indeed, be 
folly to foree a child of this sort, when 


he grows up, into the profession of law; 
or, in other words, to try to make his 
brain attune with Jupiter, whose sedate 
influence gives lawyers, clergymen, big 
financiers and so on. A first-rate sales- 
man or newspaper man might thus be 
lost to the world for the sake of supply- 
ing it with a mediocre lawyer. 

There is not space enough in a short 
article to go into details regarding the 
qualities of the planets. Then, too, the 
strength of each planet’s influence at the 
time of birth depends largely upon the 
sign of the zodiae it happens to be in. 

The position of each sign of the zodiac 
in the heavens is also of the utmost im- 
portance, and, above all, the sign the sun 
is in tells much of a person’s make-up, 
because the sun is the great force that 
keeps our solar system going. 

Although the sign the sun is in will 
show the general characteristics and tend- 
encies of those born in the same solar 
month, planetary influences in the indi- 
vidual horoscope will sometimes neutral- 
ize or overcome one or more of these qual- 
ities indicated by the position of the sun. 

So swift is the velocity of the heavenly 
bodies that sometimes twenty minutes’ 
difference in the time of birth of two 
persons will make them unlike in many 
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THE BABY’S' STAR 


respects, even though they are twins. 

Let us consider the characteristics the 
stars give Baby, according to the place 
the sun is in at the time of his birth. 

September 22 to October 23: Libra = 
the Seales of Justice. 

A child born at this time will be pretty 
and graceful, very likely; sweet and 
equable in disposition and a lover of the 
beautiful. if the nature is deep, this love 
will express itself in art, music or poetry; 
or, if less intellectual, in personal adorn- 
ment and in the use of perfumes. As 
Libra signifies the balance, or the seales 
of justice, those vibrating to this influ- 
ence will have a strong sense of justice. 
Therefore, Libra children ean easily be 
managed by appealing to the reason. 
Unjust or unreasoning treatment will ruin 
them. So long as those born under this 
sign keep their balance they are among 
the most upright of people. But once 
they are “down” it is very diffieult for 
them to regain their equilibrium. They 
are good-natured, easy-going and most 
pleasant companions; they are fitted for 
the pursuits of law, musie, the stage, art, 
dressmaking, millinery, mechanies. Ap- 
plication and steadiness are qualities to 
instill into the Libra-born child. <A de- 
lightful part of astrology is that dealing 
with color, sound, lucky days, talismanie 
gems and flowers. 

Away back in the mists that envelop 
the Chaldeans is hidden the beginning of 
this belief in the music of the spheres, 
and in the response of each individual to 
some special music tone, color, flower and 
number. Those under the Libra influ- 
ence have for their flower the violet. The 
talismanie gem is the diamond. If the 
baby were born at four in the morning, 
on October 17, his color would be yel- 
low, his music tone E and his lucky day 
Friday. 

It is not altogether foolish, this identi- 
fying certain things with one’s individ- 
uality. To how many of us the sight 
of a certain flower or the singing of an 
old song resurrects keenly in the memory 
the absent or departed one. And, too, 
knowing a friend’s predilection for some 
one color, flower or gem, helps in choosing 
gifts for him and adds pleasantly to the 
sentiment of them. 

How many delightful things one could 
give to a baby whose flower, color and 
gem are known! This Libra child, for 
instance, could have Dresden china arti- 
cles, with violets scattered over them; 
food pushers, spoons, rattles, with violets 
etched on the silver; violet sachets, violet 
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powder, tiny diamonds sunk in his baby 
pins, pale yellow used in a hundred 
charming ways. In his nursery could 
hang a picture of Venus, as the evening 
star or as the goddess; for Venus would be 
his “ ruling planet.” His mu- 
sie tone could be used thus 
in gold on something. With “-* 
his first little books he could have a tiny 
bookplate, and the design on it might be 
the seales, the evening star and the mys- 
tie sign = Libra. 

All this would open delightful possi- 
bilities for characteristic Christmas and 
birthday gifts, and ideas for decorating 
the birthday table and cake. 

October 23 to November 23; Scorpio m 
the Scorpion. 

This baby would have for his flower 
the heather, for his gem the topaz. The 
design of the scorpion could be employed 
in a dozen happy ways. Kindness to ani- 
mals must early be taught this little one. 
He would not mean to be cruel, but he is 
likely to have a passion for surgery that 
will develop early. He will be kind and 
sympathetic where there is illness, and 
even the baby hands will possess a mag- 
netism that will soothe mother’s tired or 
aching head. It is important to be ever 
on the alert to protect this child from 
bad influences. Frankness and purity are 
the qualities to cultivate in him. Good 
taste must be taught him, for he will lack 
discrimination in choice of color and har- 
monious form. Chemistry, surgery, medi- 
eine and shipping will attract him. 

November 23 to December 21: Sagitta- 
rius # the Archer. 

The great pink mallow is the flower of 
the Sagittarius baby, and his gem is the 
beautiful carbunecle. This child will be 
very fond of out-of-door sports. He 
must be taught not to be over-proud of 
family and position, and not to be con- 
descending to those he considers his in- 
feriors. Fashionable society will attract 
him. Although affable and good-natured, 
he will be quick-tempered. Self-control 
gained in childhood will be of the utmost 
value to him. He is fitted for the law, 
the ministry, ban!‘ag, the teaching of 
dancing and deportment and hotel keep- 
ing, according to the class he is born into. 

December 21 to January 20: Capri- 
corn V3 the Goat. 

A child born during this period is 
acute and subtle. Early must the impor- 
tance of frankness be impressed upon him. 
He should be urged to mingle with other 
children, and it is essential to his well 
being to get him interested in anything 
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that will rouse in him a fellow-feeling for 
humanity. This will help to do away 
with the selfishness and discontent indi- 
cated by Capricorn. This sign produces 
students capable of profound thought 
in philosophical lines. Business where 
the earth and metals are concerned, law, 
the ministry and the writing of erudite 
articles—all these are within the grasp 
of those of this time of the year. The 
talismanie gem is the onyx, and the flower 
the poppy. 

January 20 to February 19: Aqua- 
rius = the Water Bearer. 

Parents may look upon an Aquarius 
baby as a future lawyer, teacher, scientist, 
diplomat or civil engineer. The person- 
ality will be agreeable and attractive, 
winning many friends. “Unstable as 
water” describes this sign. The train- 
ing needed is obvious. Spikenard belongs 
to Aquarius, and the sky-blue sapphire. 

February 19 to March 21: Pisces 
the Fishes. 

The Pisces child will have to be pushed 
rather than held back, for he will be 
lazy and dreamy. He is quite likely to 
have prominent, near-sighted eyes. He 
must be treated with sympathetic eonsid- 
eration, for he is very sensitive. But he 
must be made to work. The necessity of 
physieal and moral courage should be 
impressed upon him. Pisces people are 
successful in business; they make excellent 
salesmen onee they overeome their timid- 
ity, and they are natural musicians, some 
of them being able to improvise remark- 
ably well. The gorgeous seaweeds belong 
to them, and the chrysolite. 

March 21 to April 19: Aries f the 
Ram. 

Children born under Aries are ener- 
getic, lively, quick-tempered and econ- 
eeited. They are fine scholars, standing 
at the head of their elasses. They have 
little originality. Ruled by the head, the 
heart is seldom touehed; therefore they 
are sometimes eruel. Being very courage- 
ous, they prove themselves excellent leaders 
and commanders. Eliminate their coneeit 
and teach them t~ be equable and merei- 
ful, they are powerful influences for good 
as leaders of all sorts of things, as sur- 
geons and as teachers. The flower is the 
hollyhock and the gem the amethyst. 

April 19 to May 21: Taurus & the 
Bull. 

Plodding, thoughtful, self-reliant is 
the child born during this period. He is 
slow to anger, but once roused “ sees red.” 
He will not be considered clever, like the 
Aries child, but, because of his ability 
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to distinguish and choose the true from 
the false, and, because of his patience, 
he frequently makes a greater success in 
life than more promising, but less steady 
children. The faults to be eradicated are 
stubbornness, sullenness and despondency. 
Those ruled by Taurus are fitted for any 
sort of work where steady application is 
essential. The daisy is the flower and 
the gem the agate. 

May 21 to June 21: Gemini I the 
Twins. 

Children born under this sign need 
very considerate treatment, entirely free 
from harshness, else nervous diseases will 
develop. Restless and energetic are these 
ehildren, having aptitude for all sorts of 
knowledge. They have great ereative 
foree and possess the artistic tempera- 
ment. They are full of ideas, and, for 
this reason, are all for a thing one day 
and against it the next. Beeause of this 
changeableness they sometimes lead double 
lives when grown up. The Gemini-born 
have bohemian tendencies, and make ar- 
tists, musieians, orators, writers and states- 
men. They are very sympathetic and 
generous. Consisteney should be taught 
these children and they should be re- 
quired to fi-ish what they begin. The 
flower is the meadowsweet or yarrow, and 
the gem the beryl in its various shades. 

June 21 to July 21: Caneer 25 the Crab. 

Sensitive, mild and pleasant, Cancer 
children appear laeking in foree of char- 
acter, but they are really energetic brain 
workers, although not given to physical 
activity. A fertile imagination makes 
them exaggerate to the point of lying. 
They are easily moved to tears and are 
so afraid of the dark that it is useless 
and dangerous to try to force them out 
of this fear. The girls born under this 
sign make brilliant and _ intellectual 
women, often prominent in society and 
clubs, as well as sueeessful homemakers. 
They are devoted to their ehildren—to 
the extent of being indifferent to other 
ehildren than their own. Many profes- 
sions and accomplishments are open to 
these versatile people. Boys born during 
this period show early aptitude for busi- 
ness, but are hampered by lack of self- 
eonfidence. The training needful is eul- 
tivation of self-reliance, accuracy of state- 
ment and the suppression of the desire 
to do all the talking. These little ones need 
most sympathetic treatment. They can 
be literally frightened to death. The 
flower is the water lily or lotus; the gem 
the emerald. 

July 21 to August 22: Leo $\ the Lion. 
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Those born under Leo are generous to 
excess, honest, proud, loving and governed 
by the heart rather than by the head. 
Deeply sympathetic, they make splendid 
nurses, physicians, orators, actors and 
philanthropists. They are born leaders 
of men. Many Leo-born children become 
famous in later life. Lack of practica- 
bility and the planning of things on too 
big and grand a scale are the deficiencies 
to overcome. The gem is the ruby, and 
the flower is either the lavender or the 
marigold. 

August 22 to September 22: Virgo m 
the Virgin. 

The parents of a Virgo baby may feel 
pretty sure of having a charming and 
agreeable child who early will display 
remarkable faculty for gaining a vast 
amount of accurate information upon all 
sorts of subjects. Both boys and girls 
born at this time are fond of “ puttering” 
in the kitchen. They should be allowed 
the privilege, for they are geniuses as 
cooks. Those under the Virgo influence 
make ideal teachers. Keenly sensitive to 
harmony, they are excellent artists. They 
love the growing things; therefore are 
successful gardeners. They are inclined to 


be conceited and to overrate their own 
abilities. Respect for the accomplish- 
ments of others and a less biased opinion 
of their own work are the qualities needed. 
The sweet pea is the Virgo flower and 
jasper is the talismanie gem. 

Strange how this science of astrology 
has persisted through the ages! It has 
been made the subject of serious study 
by many saints and a few scientifie men; 
and it has given the intellectual food for 
thought. Believed in by the unthinking 
credulous, the butt of many jokes, the 
cloak of the charlatan, yet it has also 
been the wonder of the reverent even 
before the shining of the star of Bethle- 
hem. 

If it is true that every atom in the 
universe attracts every other atom, that 
our moon controls our tides, why should 
not we—produets of the earth, infinites- 
imal atoms on this planet—also be swayed 
by the heavenly bodies? 

And yet the “ breath of God” is in us. 
Therefore the “wise man”—meaning he 
who knows the hindrances and gifts the 
heavens have bestowed upon him—may 
rise superior to fate and “ rule his stars.” 


The Pernicious ‘‘ Comfort ’’ 


By Mother of Two 


HILE riding on a street car one 
day my attention was attracted 
to a group of four just getting 
in—apparently grandmother, mother and 
two children. One of the children, a girl 
of surely five years of age, was fretting, 
squirming, and, in short, in a “ tantrum.” 
The women managed to get her into a 
seat, but she stiffened herself and 
screamed, until her mother opened a 
satchel and took therefrom a “ comfort ” 
—a term applied most erroneously to 
the rubber nipples with ivory ring 
attached which are sold everywhere. 
This she put between the child’s lips, 
producing an instantaneous effect; stiff- 
ened muscles relaxed, the child’s eyes 
rolled, the lids half closed and the whole 
appearance was as of someone passing 
under the influence of a narcotic. 
The magazines are starting crusades 


against all sorts of evils; why not against 
this one? For to my mind it deserves no 
milder name. Put any piece of rubber 
between your own lips, and suck on it a 
while as a child does on these “ comforts,” 
and see what the result 1s. It affects not 
only the digestive organs, because of the 
constant flow of saliva induced, but the 
nervous system as well, and I believe 
produces all kinds of unnatural cravings. 
Then, too, these “ comforts” are usually 
hung about a child’s neck, and when 
dropped from the lips, wet, they dangle 
around, gathering germs, are then picked 
up and sucked again; probably seldom if 
ever sterilized. 

& Physicians say, too, that the con- 
stant pressure of the nipple causes a 
spongy, unhealthy condition in the roof 
of the mouth, and is often responsible for 
the growth of adenoids.—The Editors. 
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II—Floating and Swimming Toys 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


HAT are you trying to do, 
Polly?” “I am not trying to 
do anything; I am doing it.” 

*Oh, are you? Well, can’t you tell a 

fellow what it is you are doing, then?” 

* Of course I will, Donald, but just wait 

a minute and I will show you. I have a 

fine idea and it is almost worked out, so 

please shut your eyes and let me finish 
before you look.” 

“Go on, pretty Polly. I won’t disturb 
you and I'll turn my back until you say 
‘ ready.’ ” 

Polly’s fingers worked faster and 
trembled a little with eagerness while she 
sliced. a large cork as one slices bread 
(A, Figure 1), but she found the tough 
cork much more difficult to cut than the 
tender bread, and was obliged to use her 
sharpest knife. Soon she darted out of 
the room and came back with a brimming 
basin of water. This she set down hur- 
riedly on the Kraft Shop table, and pay- 
ing no heed to the splash that threatened 
to put the table afloat, she proceeded to 


drop in it two little objects that did not 
sink, but floated on the water, bobbing 
about on the tiny waves caused by Polly’s 
finger, whieh stirred the water round and 
round in a whirlpool. 

“ Ready!” she shouted. 

Donald turned quickly. 

“Well done, Polly!” he exclaimed. 
“ Well done!” For, floating on the water, 
swimming round and round the basin, 
were two graceful white swans with necks 
eurved and feathers lifted in the pretty 
swan fashion. 

“What are they made of?” 

“Writing paper.” 

“What keeps them afloat?” 

“ Cork.” 

.“ Oh, I see,” said Donald, approaching 
the table. “ That’s a tip-top scheme. How 
do you fasten them to the cork?” 

“ Why, don’t you see? I just cut a slit 
across the middle of each slice of cork 
[B, Figure 1], and slip the paper in the 
slit. Then the cork holds it steady and 
the paper stands upright.” (C, Figure 1.) 


Polly and Donald with their toys that swim 
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Figurel. The way Polly sliced the cork 


Donald remained quiet a moment, think- 
ing. Finally he said: 

“Why couldn’t we make a lot of other 
things to float on the water?” 

“We ean, Donald. A sailboat?” 

“Yes and a warship—a whole fleet of 
warships. And—and—” 

“A turtle,” ventured Polly with a giggle. 

“No, but we can make fish, as many as we 
like and different kinds, too.” 

“All right, but we must find more cork.” 

“Where did you get this big one?” 

“Out of an old pickle jar. Smaller ones 
will do, though, unless we make things stand 
up high. You see,” said Polly wisely, “ the 
higher my swan is, the wider my cork must 
be to keep the swan from toppling over.” 

“So, you’ve been experimenting have 
you?” 

“ Yes,” said Polly blithely, “ I have.” 

“These are pretty good swans. Did you 
have a copy?” 

“Yes, I found one in our old nursery 


Figures and 5. Donald's warship) 


book of birds. I traced the outline 
of the swan on white tissue paper, 
then I turned the tissue paper bot- 
tom side up, laid it on a piece of 
stiff writing paper, went over the 
lines again with my pencil, and 
there was my swan all drawn on 
the writing paper. Of course, it 
was reversed, but it was the swan 
just the same. [Figure 2.] I made 
two and was just finishing the last 
one when you came in. I didn’t 
want you to see them until I had 
drawn in the eyes and beaks and 
wings.” (Figure 3.) 

“They would have jooked like 
swans if you had left out all that, 


Figures 2 and 3. The swan that Polly made 


but it is more fun to put it in. We'll 
paint the beaks yellow and paint all 
the other things we make, too.” 

With very little effort the children 
collected quite a pile of old corks. 
Some were thin, flat pieces, which had 
held thumb tacks, but most were from 
wide-mouthed bottles and jars, and 
they devoted to the cause several 
sheets of a cherished pad of unruled 
writing paper of good quality. In 
their picture and scrapbooks they 
found warships, sailboats, fish, geese, 
bathers and other things to float on the 


water. They chose the simplest of. 
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Figures 6and 7. Polly's sailboat was just like Donald's 


these and traced or copied their outlines 
earefully. Then they eut them out and 
painted in with water colors enough of 
the details to make them look natural. 
The warship, Figure 4, is a warship 
even without the guns 
and other details, but 
Donald felt better sat- 
isfied to add _ them. 
Then he painted the 


the bottom of her boat and Donald 
painted the band on his bright red. He 
liked that color best. 

Each boat measured from the tip of the 
bowsprit to the stern just five and a half 
inches, The hull was 
a little over half 
an inch deep, and the 
mast three and three- 
quarters of an inch 


smokestacks a brown 
gray with red bands 
at the top and dark- 
ened the other objects 
on the deck. He also 
painted the little flag 
at the stern red, white 
and blue. 

The ship could 
have been made larger, but as there was 
to be a whole fleet, which the children 
intended to take on a voyage around the 
world in emulation of Rear-Admiral 
Evans, it was best to confine the propor- 
tions to six and a half inches long by 
three-quarters of an inch deep, with 
smokestacks one and three-quarters of an 
ineh high. 

The ship did not 
seem to balance well 
on one piece of cork, 
so two floaters were 
given it, one at either 
end, as illustrated in 
Figure 5. 

Next came the sail- 
boats (Figures 6 and 
7), two of them. 
Polly made one and 
Donald the other. 

“We will race 
these,” said Donald, 
“and have some fun.” 

They painted the 
masts yellow. Polly 
put a blue band on 


Figures 8 and 9. 
u 


The speckled trout had the 
er half cut off 


high. Two pieces ‘of 
round cork were used 
for floaters. (Figure 


“Now let us make 
the fish,” said Donald. 

They copied first a 
speckled trout and eut 
off the under part, so 
that the whole fish would not be above 
water. (Figure 8.) They made the fish 
almost five inches long, then painted .it 
light green with red spots and gave it 
eyes and gills. (Figure 9.) 

“Here is a gold fish, Donald. Can’t 
we make it so that we won’t have to cut 
it in two?” said Polly. 

“We will find a way,” said Donald. 

Then he put his wits 
to work, and finally 
eut out a whole fish, 
with two deep notches 
at the bottom for the 
cork floaters. (Figure 
10.) 

“T had to move the 
dorsal fin nearer the 
middle of the back,” 
Donald explained, “ to 
make it balance, but 
it is a gold fish and 
will look like one 
when we draw the 
seales and paint the 
back red and_ the 
under part  yellew. 
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Donald liked the idea, so they looked 
up a picture of a pretty mermaid with 
streaming hair, and with that to aid 
them they evolved the swimming mer- 
maid of Figure 15. 

“There are lots of other things we 
might make,” said Donald, “but we 
will have a goose or two to keep the 
swans company, and that will be 
enough.” 

Figure 16 is the outline of the goose 


ond gave the bather a brilliant red the lower part of the body cut off, 


bathing 


Referenee is here made to Figure 11. 
It seemed very perfect indeed, espe- 

cially when partly submerged in the 

water, and Polly was quite satisfied. 

“We will have the man swimming, 
shall we?” 

“Yes, that will be fun,” replied Polly, 
who always liked people in the fore- 
ground of her pictures. 

Figure 12 is the outline of the bath- 
er, and Figure 13 is the little man with 
features added, clothed in a brilliantly 
red bathing suit. One large cork floater 
was sufficient to keep him afloat, for he 


and Figure 17 shows it finished stand- 
ing in its floater. From breast to tip of 
tail the goose measures a little over four 
and a half inches, and from the top of 
its head to the lower edge of its body 
it is three and one-quarter inches high. 

These pretty toys are so easily made 
and so much fun ean be had with 
them that all the Good Housekeeping 


was only four and a half inches long 
from the tips of his outstretehed hands 
to his toes, and one inch high from the 
top of his head to his breast- 
“Why not have a woman, too?” 
“No, a mermaid,” exclaimed Polly. 


“We can use the outline of the man, 
then lift the head so that her hair will 
fly, and put a fish’s tail on her.” (Fig- 
ure 14.) 


Polly's pretty mermaid 


Pollys and Donalds really must try them. 


Note—Next month (in the November number) 
Miss Beard will tell how to make fairylike and mar- 
velous jewelry from materials which every girl and 
boy can get without cost or at g expense. 
The Editor. 


Pure Water 


That was a good subject for the August 
puzzle story, was it not? And, of course, 
you guessed that the advertisement of a 
water filter by George E. Gere of St Paul, 
Minnesota, inspired the author. 

The prize winners were as follows: Mrs 
N. S. Barelay of New York, five dollars 
in eash; Mrs I. P. Wickersham of Dela- 
ware, three dollars’ worth of merchandise ; 
Miss Bessie M. Seely of New York, two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise. 

Among the advertising pages of this is- 
sue will be found another puzzle story, 
“Tt All Comes Out in the Wash.” The 
conditions of the contest are printed 
with it. 
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that both of the children loved Sea 
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Captain 
Toodles 


By T. W. Burgess 


I 


Toodles and Dolly and 
Billy, the goat, 


In quest of adventure, 
set sail in a boat. 


II 


And just as they started 
came Tabby, the cat, 


Who nearly upset them 
in chase of a rat. 
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IV 


Way out in mid-ocean 
a typhoon they met; 


It rudely upset them all 


into the wet. 
(To be Continued) 


Ill 


With Toodles for cap- 
tain and Billy for crew 


They steered for the 
land of the things that 
are new. 
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Mistakes of Young Mothers 


By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M D 


Professor of Diseases of Children at the eng tad of Pennsylvania; Author of The Care of 
t y 


I—How to Clothe the Little Folks, with Some Warnings How 
Not to Do It 


[EE PO HE ideal mother, at least 
from the physician’s 
point of view, is anxious 
about her children’s wel- 
fare, but not too anx- 
ious; careful, but not 
too careful; devoted, 

but not to the exclusion of every other 
interest; well informed, but not over- 
stocked with theories which cannot pos- 
sibly be applied in practice. But there 
are all sorts of mothers. There is the 
nervous mother, by whom every little 
symptom is magnified, who worries over 
the slightest deviation from perfect 
health, and who goes to her physician 
with a long list of questions on really 
unimportant matters, written out so that 
she shall be sure not to forget anything. 
Then there is the ignorant mother; not 
necessarily ignorant in other respects, but 
wofully without knowledge of the mat- 
ters which pertain to the baby. And 
then comes the careless mother, or, per- 
haps better, the optimistic mother. Not 
that she is indifferent—far from it—but 
that she acts on the principle that the 
departure from health which possibly she 
has noticed is of little moment, that her 
nurse is an absolutely reliable and expe- 
rienced woman and that, in general, every- 
thing will come out all right. 

Mistakes happen with the best of us, 
but children are especially liable to suffer 
from those of abnormal mothers, if you 
will forgive the term. In justice I should 
say, however, that the class of nervous 
mothers is certainly the safest one of 
the three. It is with the hope of aiding 
in the avoiding of these errors that I 
have gladly accepted the invitation of the 
Editor to give a little advice touching 
some of the “ Mistakes of Young Moth- 
ers,” at least such as a doctor notices. 
In many respects any mother soon learns 
to know more about the baby than any 
“mere man,” and advice from him seems, 
and is, presumptuous. 

In general what young mothers—at 


least most of them—need is to form a 
habit of close observation, to know accu- 
rately the theory of the care of babies and 
to execute this in an exact manner, and 
not to attempt to determine and perform 
matters which they cannot reasonably ex- 
peet unaided to understand. Above all, 
they must not forget that they are deal- 
ing with little human individuals and not 
with machines. All this means that they 
must not only know what rules to follow, 
but when to break them. I have always 
felt sorry for the girl brought up, per- 
haps, as the petted child of the household, 
with never a care or worry, and with no 
knowledge of little children when as a 
young mother she receives in her arms 
her first baby. What a dear little thing, 
and how “ cute ”!—although perhaps the 
least said about its good looks the better. 
But what is she to do with it? One hears 
a lot about “mother love” and “ mater- 
nal instinct.” The first doesn’t help any, 
and the second is the happy possession 
of the lower animals, but not of the 
human race. 

As one of the first things necessary is 
to dress it, perhaps I may well begin by 
considering some of the mistakes made in 
the elothing of children. Probably the 
most frequent mistake in the way of 
elothing is that of making the child wear 
too much of it. Sitting in a hospital dis- 
pensary service, I have often watched with 
surprise and some degree of curiosity the 
unpeeling of the baby whose chest I have 
wished to examine. I knew there was a 
body somewhere inside; at least the pre- 
sumption seemed to be a fair one, but the 
layers of clothing coming off one after 
the other made one think rather of an 
artichoke. It is true that mistakes of 
this kind are oftenest seen in the infants 
of the poor, but not always; and mothers 
who should know better not infrequently 
produce the same bad effect in other 
ways. It is a mistake, namely, to have 
the clothing too warm, whether this is 
the result of an unwarranted number of 
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garments or of their thickness. It makes 
the body uncomfortable, producing per- 
spiration, with the prickly heat which fol- 
lows, and in no way prevents the cold- 
ness of the hands and feet from which 
many babies suffer. On the other hand, 
it is a mistake to have the clothing too 
light. This is less often seen in infants, 
but is common enough in older children. 
How are you to tell what is right? 
Only, as I said, by knowing the general 
rules and then using common sense in fol- 
lowing them or breaking them. 

First, as to the material to be worn 
next the skin. It is a curious thing that 
we are the only mammalian animals who 
are not provided with some sort of hairy 
covering sufficient to keep us warm. Our 
ancestors probably had it in the ages long 
past, and its loss is one of the disadvan- 
tages of civilization. The best we ean 
do is to go back to nature, and borrow 
the hairy eoat of some other animal. In 
spite of all that has been written upon 
the advantages of cotton or silk or linen, 
I have never seen reason to change my 
belief that the garments coming next to 
the skin of the infant and little child 
should be of wool or partly woolen mate- 
rial. There are no mammals known to 


us who grow cotton, silk or linen on their 


backs. Nothing keeps the infant warm 
with so little weight as does wool. 

Now comes, however, the importance 
of dealing with a child as an individual. 
There are a few babies who cannot toler- 
ate wool even in winter, and a very large 
number who suffer very badly from prick- 
ly heat in the summer if any wool is 
worn next the skin. It is a mistake, 
then, to insist that every child shall fol- 
low the rule suitable for the majority. 
In our summer climate, at least in the 
Middle and Southern states, the weather 
is often so warm that under-garments 
made of cotton gauze should be employed 
during the hottest days. It is very simple 
to change to light merino when the days 
are slightly cooler. 

In fine, it is a mistake at any time 
not to make some change in accordance 
with the weather. On some suddenly 
warm days in early spring what is more 
common than to see an infant lying in 
its coach in the sun, dressed in all its 
winter clothing, ineluding a warm cloak 
and a lined hood, covered with an afghan, 
and in a dripping perspiration? Then 
the doctor is called the next day to deter- 
mine the nature of a rash which is clearly 
the result of excessive moisture of the 
skin, or to prescribe for a severe cold 
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which has followed the over-heating and 
eonsequent chilling. By far the best plan 
is to have the underelothing, even in 
winter, not too heavy, and to make use 
when necessary of warm or lighter wraps, 
which can be readily removed when de- 
sired. In the house a light knitted sack 
is often a serviceable article if the room 
is a little cooler than usual. 

What has been said in this connection 
applies equally well after the age of in- 
fancy has passed. Healthy children are 
very full-blooded and enormously active. 
Exercise is readily followed by perspira- 
tion. It is always a mistake to clothe 
a child so warmly that the slightest exer- 
tion is followed by undue moisture of 
the skin. Merely watch that after the 
exercise is over the child does not sit on 
the cold ground or exposed to the wind. 

Then, as regards clothing which is too 
cool: children beyond the age of infancy 
are particularly liable to suffer from this 
mistake. A little short pair of wide- 
legged cambric drawers stops well above 
the knee and a narrow border of white 
stocking is visible just above the shoe. 
The long expanse of bare leg between 
cannot but feel uncomfortable when ex- 
posed to a cool breeze out-of-doors or to 
the cold draughts on the floor in winter 
time. Even if propriety permitted, do 
you think comfort would lead you to 
dress this way yourself? 

We make a grievous mistake when we 
forget that we grown-ups live near the 
middle of the room, measuring from the 
floor; the little ones live on the floor. 
Did you ever, on a winter’s day, climb 
a stepladder to drive a picture nai! near 
the ceiling or to hang a curtain? How 
very hot the air is up there! Do not 
forget that there is just about as much 
difference the other way if you take the 
temperature near the floor, to say noth- 
ing of the cold currents which blow under 
the door or from the windows. Try it 
with a thermometer if you have any 
doubt, although the way your feet grow 
cold when sitting in the house in winter 
is proof enough. The children’s clothing 
must protect them as much as possible 
from this chilling. 

A rule to which there should be no 
exception in the very hottest weather is 
that the whole surface of the body from 
the neck down, excepting the hands, 
should be closely covered. The under- 
shirt may be as thin as one pleases, but 
it should have long sleeves. The child is 
very little warmer in this way, and there 
is a decided protection against drafts of 
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air eausing chilling if perspiration has 
occurred. The drawers should be close 
fitting, even though thin, for summer 
time. We know, of course, that the little 
short skirt is practically no addition in 
the way of warmth. It is only in the 
hottest weather that muslin or cambric 
drawers are permissible. 

Another mistake in the matter of infant 
clothing is that of having it too long. 
The petticoat and slip as purehased in 
the shops very commonly have this fault. 
A measurement of twenty-five inches from 
the shoulders to the hem is quite long 
enough for the first clothes. This length 
will give the infant a good chance to 
kick its little legs about as it grows older, 
in the way which Nature teaches it to 
do. Socks must, of course, be worn to 
keep the feet warm sheuld any exposure 
occur. At about the age of six months 
the clothes may be shortened. This, of 
course, necessitates more covering for the 
legs and feet. For this purpose long 
white stockings, reaching to the diaper, 
should be employed and soft kid mocea- 
sins and shoes. If you select the former, 
get a kind which will stay on—if you can 
find it. By the way, speaking of short- 


ening the clothes, it is, of course, a mis- 
take to follow any absolute rule here. The 
time should vary decidedly with the sea- 
son of the year, avoiding making the 
change in the middle of winter, when 
possible. 

Another mistake is that of having the 


clothing too tight. The old-time pinning 
blanket is still used too much. In this, 
as you know, the skirt is attached to a 
broad band which pins about the chest. 
It is a pernicious garment. To keep it 
well in place it must be drawn far tighter 
than is good for the baby. Another 
garment, often much too tight, is the 
binder. The flannel band should be used 
only for the first two weeks of life, while 
the cord is still attached or the navel 
needs dressing. After that the knitted 
band is much to be preferred. The flan- 
nel band should never be so tight that 
the hand cannot easily be passed under 
it. Some mothers have the idea that a 
tight band will prevent rupture. This is 
a mistake. . It may, it is true, check this 
tendency at the navel, but it increases the 
liability to rupture in the groin, which 
is a much more serious matter. So, too, 
with the diaper; the hand should always 
slip easily under it. It is very commonly 
pinned far too tightly. Of course, loose 
pinning is more likely to allow it to slip 
off, but the baby does not mind this and 
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we must ignore our esthetic sense for 
the sake of his health. 

There is another mistake often made 
about diapers which may be referred to 
in this connection, namely, that of having 
them too thick and drawn too tightly 
between the legs. Two heavy cotton dia- 
pers applied in this way produce a 
spread-eagle condition which certainly 
must be most uncomfortable, since the 
infant cannot possibly draw his knees 
together; and when he begins to stand 
or to try to walk they interfere with 
him very greatly. I have even seen in- 
fants made bow-legged in this way. A 
small diaper square may well replace the 
inner diaper, and the outer one may be 
of thinner, linen diaper cloth, especially 
in summer; or only one diaper may be 
pinned in position and another fastened 
about the waist and allowed to hang down 
behind. This serves as an additional 
protection for the bed or lap when the 
child is resting there. The first plan is 
the better one in that it is less. heating 
and less bulky. The diaper square may 
be of cotton diaper cloth, cheesecloth or 
cotton stockinet. 

Here, in passing, I may refer to. the 
rubber or similar impervious diaper cover. 
It is convenient for the mother, but bad 
for the child, as it is mueh too heating 
and one cannot tell as readily when the 
diaper has become wet. I have seen ob- 
stinate eczema develop promptly after the 
use of such a cover was begun. Another 
great mistake in the matter of tightness 
is seen in the shoes. They should always 
have broad toes and should, from the 
beginning, be rights and lefts to: conform 
to the natural shape of the foot. 

The last mistake about clothing of 
which TI shall speak is that of having it 
too complicated and too expensive. In 
all respeets it should be of such a nature 
that the process of dressing is made as 
simple as possible. A close-fitting shirt 
and band, socks, a diaper, a flannel pet- 
tiecoat and a dress are enough for in- 
faney. A second eambrie petticoat may 
be put on over the flannel one, if the 
showing of the flannel through the dress 
offends the mother’s eye too greatly; but 
the baby does not need it. In very hot 
summer we may replace the flannel petti- 
eoat by one of cambric or muslin. Many 
mothers make the mistake of supposing 
that an infant must invariably wear a 
flannel petticoat, no matter what the 
weather. 

There have been various styles of gar- 
ments devised to increase the simplicity 
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and ease in dressing, but the ones men- 
tioned are those most in vogue and are 
simple enough for all practical purposes 
if the petticoat and dress are adjusted to 
each other before they are put on. The 
loose-fitting undershirt, made in princesse 
style, to replace the ordinary close-fitting 
shirt, is, it is true, easier of application, 
but allows the air to reach the body too 
readily after the clothing is shortened, 
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and offers, in any ease, little advantage. 

Then the clothing should not be expen- 
sively made, This is an extravagance 
which some mothers who practice it can 
ill afford, and, in any event, it offers the 
temptation to supply too few garments, 
as a result of which the clothing is worn 
too long without changing. A simple, 
inexpensive, but clean, dress is far pret- 
tier than an elaborate one if soiled. 


(Next month Dr Griffith will write of the baby’s food) 


Books for the Young Mother 


By Clare Brooks 


HOPE you are reading 
some books on the care 
of babies,” I said once 
to a young friend who 
was about to become a 
mother. “I would do 
some reading,” she re- 
plied, “if I could find a book written by 
a woman who had several children, who 
took care of these children: herself, who 
had some theoretical knowledge of biol- 
ogy and pedagogy, and who had only 
ordinary means at her disposal. All the 
books I have seen on the care of babies 
are written by physicians or nurses who 
have acquired their experience princi- 
pally in hospitals and institutions, by 
old maids with visionary ideals of mother- 
hood, or by wealthy women with servants 
at their command to take charge of their 
children while they sit at a library table 
making notes of their experiences in 
child-training.” 

The present writer has neither time, 
inclination nor adequate knowledge to 
write a book on the care of babies; but 
as I answer the requirements of this pro- 
spective mother I venture to speak of a 
few things concerning babies which I 
have learned in the “dear school” of 
experience. Let me preface my remarks 
by saying that I am much more humble 
now, much more open to conviction, than 
I was many years ago before I had be- 
come a mother. 

How often I have attended school meet- 
ings in order to hear a spinster talk on 
a mother’s duties! The most ignorant 
mother in her audience knew more than 
she of love, of suffering, of patient en- 
durance, and self-abnegation. In Educa- 


tion and the Larger Life Professor Hen- 
derson says that he hopes the time will 
come when mothers may be teachers in 
our schools, Perhaps, in the course of 
our sociological evolution, the day of a 
more equable distribution of labor, wealth 
and knowledge will dawn, when all women 
may be mothers and all mothers may be 
teachers. 

I heard a kindergarten teacher talk on 
generosity. She had just read a book by 
a noted educational reformer who be- 
lieved that children should be ignorant of 
money and its value. If possible she 
would banish the thought of money from 
a child’s life; all our business corruption 
might be traced to the inculeation of the 
value of money in the youthful mind, ete. 
When she finished a matron, who had be- 
trayed signs of disgust, arose and said: 

“T suppoc. if you had a boy who wore 
out seven pairs of pants in two months 
and went through a pair of three-dollar- 
and-a-half boots in ten days, you would 
think it wrong to give him any idea of 
the value of money.” 

“ Could you not make your boy’s trous- 
ers of stronger material?” suggested the 
kindergartner gently. 

“T made them of corduroy, but when 
he wore a hole in a new pair in one 
afternoon I laid on a rattan instead of 
a patch.” 

The woman sat down. A pained ex- 
pression spread over the face of the kin- 
dergartner. 

There are many good books written for 
nurses and mothers by physicians who 
have made a special study of the care and 
diseases of children. Before the birth 
of her first child every woman should 
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read several of these books and should 
buy one. It is well to buy also a good 
book on the training of children. The 
most loving, faithful, cultured and con- 
seientious parents fail to attain their 
ideal of parental perfection, but they are 
more likely to sueceed in reaching their 
goal if they study the science of their 
profession. Happy-go-lucky parents, 
who follow haphazard methods are liable 
to fail. 

1 bought The Care of the Baby, by J. 
P. Crozer Griffith, M D, because it seemed 
to me the best book I found. Hygiene in 
the Nursery, by Louis Starr, M D, is 
good, but as a friend had that, I did not 
buy it. Another friend had Dr Holt’s 
Care and Feeding of Children. By using 
these books in common, we had three ex- 
cellent guides. Later I bought The Cen- 
tury Book for Mothers, by Dr Leroy M. 
Yale and Gustav Pollak, and one of my 
friends bought How to Feed Children, 
by Louise E. Hogan. 

I own many books on child training, 
but I place above all the newer ones, as 
the most delightful and most helpful, 
Gentle Measures in the Training of the 
Young, by Jacob Abbott. I am sure that 
if all mothers loved and understood chil- 
dren as Jacob Abbott did, we should have 
less friction in our family life. Many 
modern books seem to be the result of 
an affected pose on the subject of chil- 
dren; for this reason they have very little 
effect on mothers who read them. Jacob 
Abbott’s book is the outpouring of a 
kindly heart full of love for children, 
and ready to enter into their spirit. So 
far as we can judge, Jacob Abbott’s echil- 
dren are living witnesses to the efficaey 
of his methods; the books on child-train- 
ing by childless women have no living 
results to encourage practical parents. 

There is one kind of book whieh pro- 
spective mothers should not read; it is 
written for gullible young women; expe- 
rienced matrons are not found perusing 
its pages. I mean the kind of book which 
deludes women into believing that by 
special diet and special baths they may 
secure a comparatively painless labor. A 
woman should not starve herself or 
change her entire diet in order to have 
a small baby. She may, perhaps, have 


an easy birth, and the baby may die. 
Cold sitz baths are very uncomfortable, 
especially in winter, and they do not alter 
the size, shape or bony framework of the 
pelvis. 

The subject of prenatal influence has 
been much exploited in popular books. 
It has very little, if any, scientific basis. 
Before venturing to make this statement 
I wrote to a scientist who has been a 
close student of biology for years and 
who knows the latest thought of the great 
scientists on the subject. This was the 
reply to my question concerning the effect 
of prenatal influence: “I think I can 
safely say that the mother is supposed to 
affeet the child only as she supplies it 
nourishment and health. The germ cells 
are the first set apart in development, 
before the birth of an animal even, and 
probably are what they are, and only 
affeeted by nourishment or by some ehem- 
ical means. There is very little more rea- 
son for considering that a ehild inherits a 
love for music because the mother listens 
to musie than that a person becomes like 
a sheep because he eats its blood.” 

Before the birth of my first child I 
spent hours in the Louvre gazing at the 
pictures in the Salon Carré and impress- 
ing upon my mind the beauties of the 
Venus of Melos. But Venus’s features 
failed to reappear in the child who came 
into the world after such ideal prenatal 
education. A certain mother attended 
the symphony concerts to create a love 
of music in her child. The child proved 
to be a girl, who, when grown, although 
possessed of sufficient wealth to study 
any subject under the best masters, cared 
for nothing but dressmaking. She has 
taken courses in dressmaking for pleas- 
ure and delights in making gowns. 

NOTE—Prices of the books mentioned in 
this article, sent by mail by our Book De- 
partment, are as follows: 

The Care of the Baby, by J. P. Crozer 
Griffith, M D, $1.50 net. 

Hygiene in the Nursery, by Louis Starr, 
M D, $1 net. 

Care and Feeding of Children, by Dr 
Holt, 75 cents net. 

How to Feed Children, a Manual for 
Mothers, Nurses and Physicians, by Louise 
E. Hogan, $1 net. 

Gentle Measures in the Management and 


Training of the Young, by Jacob Abbott, 
$1.25 net. 
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Indian. Mother’s Lullaby 


By Berenice Norcross 


Sleep, man child of mine; 
The loon hath winged his flight; 
On creep the shadows of the night; 

Sleep, man child of mine. 

Through the mountain’s sighing breast 
Moans the night wind low; 

Darksome waters, all white crest, 
Catch the dying sun’s glow. 

Sleep, man child of mine. 


Sleep, man child of mine ; 
Manitou guards thy rest; 
Close thine eyelids blest; 
Sleep, man child of mine. 
Comes the dream canoe for thee. 
Soft, it glides, and light. 
Thou in dreams a chief shall be. 
Hark, the owl doth hoot. Good night. 
Sleep, man child of mine. 
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Wood-Working for the Home 


By Louise Shrimpton 


*%>, F SIMPLE pieces are at- 

4) tempted, wood-working is 
a eraft peculiarly adapted 
to women. great 
amount of strength is re- 
quired, and many women 
have a special aptitude 
and liking for the work. In the modern 
home every room must be used, and the 
living room, which has succeeded to the 
old-fashioned parlor, must not be clut- 
tered with useless objects. The joy of 
creation in a new and interesting material 
is supplemented for the beginner in wood- 
working by the joy of using articles es- 
pecially adapted to their purpose and fill- 
ing some actual need. 

The pieces here described are intended 
to be a stimulus and help toward original 
endeavor in cabinet work. The use of 
tools and the atmosphere of the workshop 
conduce to originality. The old crafts- 
men did not study historic ornament; they 
constructed beautiful things in the midst 
of the dirt and noise of the workshop, in 
the days when art had not been banished 
to the studio, but was the natural outcome 
of the tool in the hands of the craftsman. 
Perfect fitness to the use for which the 
piece is intended, together with good pro- 
poftion and pleasing line and color, are 
the essentials in wood-working as in all 
other erafts and arts. Frankness and 
simplicity of purpose are needful. No 
superfluous ornament should be applied. 
Beauty of finish is the best ornament a 
piece of cabinet work can possess, and 
while a little carving is often pleasing in 
effect, the natural grain of the wood and 
its satinlike finish of texture may be so 
brought out by careful sanding and rub- 
bing that they delight both the eye and 
the touch and no superimposed ornament 
is needed. 

The exercise of the faculty of common 
sense will help greatly in deciding whether 
or not a piece of cabinet work is well 


adapted to its purpose. In so simple a 
thing as the making of a small bookshelf 
the principle of fitness must be considered 
and will lead to beauty. The size and 
number of the books which the shelf is 
intended to hold must determine its pro- 
portions and not some vague and abstract 
ideal of the maker. 

Harmony with the other furniture and 
decorations near it is another important 
factor in the success of a piece of cabinet 
work. With careful study of the require- 
ments and with some experience in the 
use of tools, a small and simple piece 
can easily be built at home, and will 
harmonize with its environment, and ex- 
press the individuality of its owner in a 
manner impossible with a factory product. 

The first articles selected for the series 
are easy to make and require but few 
tools. Soft woods are chosen for these 
pieces, as they are easier for a beginner 
to work in than are the hard woods. Each 
design will comprise working plans and 
elevations drawn to seale, as well as a 
perspective drawing giving a representa- 
tion of the finished piece. A description 
and explanation of any difficult points 
will also be given, together with a mill 
bill of the lumber required. 

A workroom, however small, that is not 
one of the family living rooms is practi- 
cally a necessity. There is usually some 
place in a house, if it is only a corner in 
the attic, where the worker can be free 
from interruptions and where tools and 
work bench ean be kept. 

For building large pieces of furniture a 
regular work bench is necessary, but for 
small pieces an tra | kitchen table will 
serve every purpose. The necessary meas- 
uring and marking tools are a two-foot 
rule, a try-square and a short carpenter’s 
pencil. The other tools needed are a one- 
fourth-ineh chisel, a plane, a fret saw and 
an ordinary saw, a brace, a gauge, a three- 
eighths-inch auger bit and a hammer. An 
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oil stone and some pieces of fine and 
coarse sandpaper, as well as a glue pot 
and glue, must also be procured. The 
family tool chest will probably supply 
most of these tools. The materials to be 
used in staining and finishing will be 
enumerated with each article. Lumber 
ean be procured in any sizes required at a 
lumber mill, saw mill or furniture shop 
if a mill bill is made out, giving the dif- 
ferent pieces required and their sizes. 

The first model shown, a book rack, is 
for use on the top of a table or desk. 
The wood used in its construction is red 
gum, quarter-sawed. This is chosen be- 
cause it is a soft wood, easily worked, 
and also on account of its satinlike tex- 
ture beautiful 


up and down when the pieces are in po- 
sition. 

The shape on the top of the upper rails 
can be sawed out. The end pieces and 
the rails of the book rack are fastened 
together by what is known as mortise and 
tenon construction. Mortise is the name 
given to a hole made in one part of any 
structure for another part to fit into, the 
part that fits into the mortise being called 
the tenon. The mortise and tenon are 
eu’ out with the help of a chisel and ham- 
mer or mallet. Our detail drawing shows 
the construction of a mortise joint. The 
tenons project through the end pieces, 
making a pleasing bit of detail. The 
bottom rails are cut out underneath to 


color qualities when 

properly finished. 
After the pieces of 

wood in the required 


sizes have been pro- 
eured, a _ full-size 
drawing or pattern 
of the curved end of 
the book rack is 
made on cardboard, 
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comparing carefully 
with the seale draw- 
ing given in our il- 
lustration. Place 


using the rule and | 


this pattern on the 


end pieces and draw 
around it with pencil 
on the wood. The 
fret saw may then be 
used to saw out the 


shape. While the 
ordinary product of 
the fret saw cannot 
be regarded as ad- 
mirable, it is a tool 
easily handled by a 
beginner, and for 
that reason is recom- 
mended for shaping 
eurved pieces of 
small dimensions that 
are made in any soft 
wood. Use a small 
rasp file, not too 
coarse, to finish this 
curve more careful- 
ly, then smooth with 
OO sandpaper that 
is rolled around a 
small rounded object 
such as a clothespin. 
The grain on these 
end pieces must go 
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the grain of the 
wood, and the piece 
will require resand- 
ing. After sand- 
ing apply a thin coat 
of white shellac, then 
sand again, and last 
apply a coat of wax 
finish with a piece 
of cheesecloth, wip- 
ing it off immediate- 
ly, to prevent stick- 
iness. 

The wax finish is 
made by dissolving a 
piece of pure bees- 


wax the size of an 
egg in a pint of tur- 
pentine. If these in- 
gredients are placed 
in an old tomato 


ean, which is in turn 
placed in a pan full 
of hot water on the 
stove, the beeswax 
will dissolve readily 
when it becomes hot. 
The ends of the book 
raek may be placed 
any required dis- 
tance apart, holding 
several books if nee- 


While at first 
thought a footstool 


may seem difficult 
of construction, our 


| essary. 
t 
| model is, in fact, ex- 
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a tremely easy to make. 
The curved shape on 
Ee the lower edge of 
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the stretchers is eut 
A out with the fret saw, 
then smoothed and 


admit of the insertion of a piece of heavy 
sole leather. This is fastened from under- 
neath with fish glue and with tacks. 

The piece is sanded with OO sand- 
paper, then stained. The stain used 
brings out the beautiful shades of color 
and the smooth texture peculiar to gum 
wood. It is made by soaking six nails 
in one ounee of eitrie acid for forty-eight 
hours. Dilute with water to the desired 
color and apply with a camel’s-hair brush. 
As many coats of this stain may be ap- 
plied as desired, letting the color dry 
after each application. Two coats of 
color give a light gray tone, which may 
be changed to a much darker gray by 
successive applications. This stain raises 


corrected with the 
rasp file and sandpaper. Stretehers and 
posts are fastened together with mortise 
and tenon construction, the tenons being 
small so as not to interfere with each 
other. A piece of canvas is placed over 
the stretchers and fastened underneath 
them with tacks. Over this a little cotton 
or other filling is placed, and a piece of 
leather is cut out to fit around the tops of 
the posts, sponged on the under side, then 
stretched tightly over the eanvas. It is 
fastened on the tack side of the stretchers 
with tacks, and may also have a row of 
brass or iron nails in front. Hard leather 
is the most durable kind to use. Any 
material desired may, of course, be sub- ' 
stituted for the leather. 
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The wood suggested for this piece is 
chestnut. This wood possesses, in com- 
mon with oak, the property of turning a 
dark color when subjected to the action 
of ammonia fumes. The fuming process 
penetrates the wood to the depth of nearly 
a quarter of an inch, producing a durable 
color that is not affected by scratches, 
and is far superior to an ordinary 
stain. Ammonia fuming, while ordinarily 
thought to be a mysterious process, can 
be easily done at home, if precautions 
are taken by the amateur craftsman to 
avoid being overcome by the fumes. 

For fuming small pieces, line a eracker 
box with several thicknesses of news- 
papers to render it air tight as far as 
possible. Place half a teacupful of pure 
ammonia in a flat pan or dish on the 
floor underneath the box, together with 
the piece or pieces of furniture to be 
fumed, and leave for a number of hours. 
When the box is removed, it must be 
done in haste, with the windows wide 
open during the process, as the ammonia 
fumes are very strong. The depth of 
tone in the eolor produced depends on 
the length of time that the piece is sub- 
jected to the fumes. Twenty-four hours 
is sufficient for an ordinary stain. The 
wax finish previously described should be 
applied to the piece after resanding. The 
fuming must, of course, be applied to the 
piece before it is upholstered. 

While the grain of chestnut is some- 
what coarser than that of oak, it acquires 
a beautiful finish if this process is used. 
If, however, the fuming is considered too 
difficult, a stain may be procured of any 
maker of stains or furniture manufacturer 
that will give the piece a pleasing appear- 
ance, though it lacks the clear quality and 
durability obtained through fuming. 

In a future issue will be given other 
designs of small and useful articles, to- 
gether with descriptions of different meth- 
ods of making and of staining. 


Mill Bill for Book Rack 
ROUGH FINISHED 
No. Long Wide Thick Long Wide Thick 
End pieces 4 57-8 4 58 578 %4 58 
Stretchers 2 612 2 14 614 2 14 
Stretchers 2 612 134 14 614 Shape 14 


Mill Bill for Footstool 
ROUGH FINISHED 


No. Long Wide Thick Long Wide Thick 
Legs 4 6 114 114 6 1316 1 3-16 
Rails 2 li 212 1-2 101-2 curve 12 
Rails 2 


212 12 7658 curve 1-2 


A young man who wants to get mar- 
ried must first pop the question and then 
he must question the pop. 


Our Feathered Cousins 
By E. W. 


Marvelous as the tales told in The Bird, 
Our Brother, sound, they are authentic, 
the authority being given in every ease. 
They may seem like a collection of fairy 
legends, but they are backed by scien- 
tifie research. This is a book that ean be 
made most helpful in teaching children 
about birds, being a sympathetie study of 
bird life. Perhaps it might be described 
most simply as a collection of anecdotes 
illustrating different characteristics of our 
feathered friends, such, for example, as 
their ability to converse together, their 
way of making love, of amusing them- 
selves, of educating their young and of 
mzking their homes. Selected anecdotes 
ea: be read aloud to the children or re- 
toi» in simpler words for the very little 
ones. The book, as a whole, is a bit be- 
yond the ordinary child. It concludes 
with a strong appeal to our good sense 
and our feeling of justice in telling of 
the positive benefits rendered by the birds, 
some of whom have been sadly misjudged. 


Emmanuel Literature 


The literature of mental therapeutics is 
of value to those who are not in close 
touch with one of the clinics. The most 
modern and complete work is Religion 
and Medicine, by Reverend Doctors Wor- 
eester and MeComb of Emmanuel, church 
and Dr Isidor Coriat, neurologist. This 
will be sent postpaid by the Happiness 
and Health department of this magazine 
for $1.63. Our Happiness and Health 
pamphlet, which is sent on receipt of 10 
cents (address Happiness and Health), 
contains the following articles: “ Results 
Achieved by the Emmanuel Movement in 
Boston ;” “The Seeret of Moral Reeov- 
ery,” Rev Elwood Woreester, D D; “ The 
Power of Mind in Nervous Disorders,” 
and “Sleep and Sleeplessness,” by Rev 
Samuel McComb, D D; “The Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders,” by 
Lewellys Barker, M D. This pamphlet 
has enjoyed a large sale. 


A Country convert, full of zeal, in his 
first prayer-meeting remarks offered him- 
self for service. “TI am ready to do any- 
thing the Lord asks of me,” said he, “so 
long as it’s honorable.” 
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A Lesson in Rugs 


By Edmund Russell 


HE technical side mat- 
ters so little,” I hear, 
as the door with the 
Neptune knocker 
opens and a Persian 
servant salaams as he 
holds back a heavy 

pad of tapestry and tinkles a chime of 

camel bells. It is a lesson in rugs that we 
are intruding on—in the studio of one of 
the greatest specialists in the world—Mr 

Charles Quill Jones, who is showing the 

treasures he had just brought from Per- 

sia, with many souvenirs of adventure in 
untrodden paths. 

He is saying: “ We must unlearn words 
if we would really know things. Let our 
methods be Froebelian, not Baconian. 
Don’t study books. Study rugs. Paint— 
weave—handle. When I go to a gallery 
I never buy a catalog. I may get one as 
I pass out. I want first my thoughts, my 
impressions, not those of the catalog- 
writer. Of course, study must be a part 
of our culture. But hold book in one 
hand, object in the other. The object al- 
ways in the right. Let the human, the liv- 
ing, always lead. The greatest calm be 
vibrant with life. There is a great differ- 
ence between poise and being dead.” 

All these with a rug between each line. 
Very magnetic, and though slender toss- 
ing the heaviest carpets over the sereen 
with muscles of iron. I would like to de- 
seribe the circle around him, to tell of the 
mystie author, the psyehie lady, Queen 
Hathor, Prince — , all more interest- 
ing than rugs, but what we have come 
for is—rugs. 

One ean look back to not many years 
ago when rugs were considered almost im- 
proper—a room without a carpet a bare- 
faeed confession of shamelessness. Now, 
many people care more for their rugs 
than for their pictures. Even in small 
towns one may find homes possessing, as 
a matter of course, ten or twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of floor coverings. A re- 
cent collection of Chinese rugs sold, even 
in these bad times, for $50,000 in a single 
day. The Duchess of Marlborough, dur- 
ing a recent visit to New York, purehased 
a rug for $7,000 to take back to Sunder- 
land House. H. C. Frick paid last year 


$20,000 apieee for eight small Persians— 
$160,000 for the lot. Senator Clark has 
spent $300,000 for his collection. H. O. 
Havemeyer $250,000, Oliver H. Payne 
$200,000, H. D. Proctor, Edward R. 
Bacon, W. L. Washington, George L. 
Baker, Mrs Chauneey L. Blair, James L. 
Garland, P. A. B. Widener, all have fine 
colleetions, while the treasures of Mrs 
Yerkes and J. P. Morgan cannot be 
valued. 

When one hears of a Philadelphia 
racket club giving $60,000 for a Ker- 
manshah to spread on their floors and 
grind in with their muddy boots, he won- 
ders at this triple growth of money, ma- 
ehinery, and mysticism at the same time, 
and what it is bringing us to. 

Whatever it is, it makes us feel that we 
must have and know more about rugs. 

Rugs take their names from the distriets 
in which they are woven, and although 
all made on the same simple _prin- 
ciple, a little different twist of the weav- 
ing-knot, or the using of two, three or 
four weft-threads between the rows, gives 
distinguishable technical character, be- 
sides the local differences of dyeing or 
pattern. 

As almost all the rug-weaving centers 
are little oases in great wastes of desert 
sand surrounded by high mountains, 
travel from place to place is rare and dif- 
fieult. Weaving is stationary and seden- 
tary. There is little incentive to rove, and 
peovle die on the spot, often on the rug, 
on which they were born. Thus the sim- 
plest localisms of process or design are 
preserved indefinitely. Occasionally the 
tradition was modified by a weaver mak- 
ing a visit of necessity to a relative in a 
different province or a carpet being left 
by some ehance trader or rifled from a 
murdered caravan. On the borders of 
different districts designs get more mixed, 
but the combination of two well-known 
types is easily recognized. 

Mais maintenant nous changerons tout 
cela. With railroads and machinery and 
inereased facilities for communication in 
every way, the confusion of patterns will 
soon begin, and there will be as little dif- 
ference as between our railway stations, 
banks and postoffices—all expensive and 
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wonderful if we had not seen just the 
same in every other town. Republican 
leveling is bad for art and individuality— 
this is its trial period: we are in a transi- 
tion stage; there is no doubt but that, 
after some more leveling, a greater art 
and stronger individuality will arise. 

At the time of the Chicago World’s 
fair our import of oriental rugs was 
$300,000; now mounted to the enormous 
sum of over $5,000,000 a year, and con- 
stantly on the increase. The actual rug- 
making territory is nearly three times 
the area of the whole of the United States. 

In Turkey, Asia Minor, Afghanistan, 
Beluchistan, the region of the Caucasus 
and Persia, millions of people have 
hoarded rugs for centuries. 
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Constantinople, in whose bazaars lie 
the richest choice in the world—though 
now mostly crude, modern and mean- 
ingless. 

Mr Quill Jones, who grew from a child- 
ish collector of curiosities to a great con- 
noisseur, had always dreamed of follow- 
ing the paths of those “ agents” and be- 
coming one, but was astonished to find 
that he could not become a camel and 
that there was none other—searecely a 
hunter had ever passed Tabriz, of the 
wonderland, and in most districts where he 
bought the rugs from the floors of the in- 
habitants they had never even seen a 
European face or gold-filled teeth. 

His tour was aecomplished only with 


In old Duteh and Venetian paint- 
ings one may see carpets brought 
home by the Crusaders. 

The palaces of the sultan and myr- 
iad dwellings of the shah still con- 
tain treasures untold, but every hut 
and home has been stripped. The 
demand of the occidental world hes 
been so great in these last fifteen 
years all the aceumulation is ex- 
hausted. Even the nobles are sell- 
ing their antiques, and impover- 
ished families set looms in their 
back yards where hundreds of boys 
and girls knot wool night and day 
—making new antiques. 

In parenthesis I may say that Mr 
Jones had a visit from a lady the 
other day who had purehased a 
small blue and canary-yellow Asia 
Minor rug thirty-five years ago for 
$300 which could not be bought for 
$2000, while a roan and _ russet 
prayer piece for which she gave 
$150 is now worth $800. 

In smaller villages and towns 
merchants send to larger central 
stations. Trains of rug-laden camels 
silhouette against every horizon, 
gradually uniting into great cara- 
vans and meeting carloads whieh 
empty into warehouses where rugs 
lie floor to ceiling, hundreds upon 
thousands piled and _ piled. 

Tabriz is the great mart of Per- 
sia, and this is as far as most trav- 
elers have ever penetrated; for all 
rug-roads lead to Constantinople. 
When an American house tells you 
it has agents always searching for 
rugs in the Orient, it calls these 
countless camels and caravans its 
agents. What it really has is a 
buyer, who may go once a year to 


Portrait of Mr Charles Quill Jones, explorer and rug connois- 


seur, from a painting by Eamund Russell 
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Sehna saddle cover of canary-yellow on black ground. The holes are for the back and 
pommel—a specimen of unusual beauty 


the greatest difficulty; often ten, twelve 
and fourteen hours a day in the saddle 
over sands and desert roads—a supper of 
black bread and sour goat’s milk—no gar- 
dens—a bed on the ground—no nightin- 
gales—he saw but one Angora eat in An- 
gora. 

Orientals are now fully aware of the 
great demand for their antique pieces. 
What first dawned upon them with amaze- 
ment has now become a settled fact. 
Thinking, as indeed often the idea here, 
that the interest is merely for anything an- 
cient, they now hold tattered bits at ab- 
surd valuation, everywhere eager to ex- 
change old lamps for new. 


Those who bought thirty or forty years 
ago had practically limitless choice. Like 
our bisons, rugs covered the plain by 
hundreds of thousands, but our instructor 
says that this year the buyers at Constan- 
tinople will stand amazed at the famine 
of old rugs which awaits them. The old 
traders, when they prepared as usual for 
the hunt, found there could be no hunt, 
for there was no more game—the last buf- 
falo robe had been stripped from the last 
eareass on the plains. So with the rugs, 
there are practically no more old ones, 
save those that will change hands with us, 
and these will grow rarer and dearer each 


year. 
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Of course, the first outlay is very heavy 

—the freight of thousands of miles—our 
exorbitant custom duties—the length of 
time that has to be spent in securing the 
rarer specimens. 

When it is known a treasure is sought 
for, the first price is impossible. It is 
brought every day by a different broker. 
Each time you must pretend never tc 
have seen it before. This is part of rug- 
buying etiquette. It gives them a better 
chance to prevaricate and to come down 
from their first pretenses without shame. 
Finally, when they have reached the limit- 
of-the-limit, the lowest price, the rea! 
price, the last price, the price of a dying 
man, the price of a dying woman, the oh- 
Sahib-at-your-lotus-feet-for-nothing price, 
a reeling, foaming creature who tears his 
beard and rends his garments, throws ii 


A Persian trunk, to be bound to a camel! or 
donkey with horsehair ropes. This is not 


made of a rug, but woven specifically as 
@ trunk 
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Chinese gold-toned silk rug, with pure 
Swastika border 


at your feet, and a bystander will grasp 
both your hands in his and clasp them to- 
gether to close the bargain. After which 


closing neither side can go back. The 
elasper- must have a commission, of 
course, from both; all who saw him 


clasp, and all who didn’t see him clasp, 
the loiterers at the door, the servants at 
the gate, and, in ease of a “ Mir ”’—every 
one in the village, and a eurse at the Far- 
inghee at the same time. 

I used to enjoy this drama of barter in 
India as much as the possession of the 
thing itself—suech technique, such aban- 
don, sueh reality the practice of years has 
given ! 

The old-man-of-the-mountains, if he 
has a modern piece to sell where the dye 
has run, will often tell the story of how 
two brothers quarreled over the posses- 
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One of the Bijar “ samplers” of color, design and different borders. Made by Chaldeans 


sion of that earpet, and where the stain 
streaks will point to the blood of the one 
who was killed. 

Children of six sit at the loom—the in- 
stinet already awake in their finger-tips. 
No practice-rugs to waste the wool. The 
little tots, under the guidance of their eld- 
ers, begin at once on the grand pieces. 
The patriarch superintends, calling out 
the knots and watching over the work 
of the others, paying no more at- 
tention to his own than the practiced 
pianist to the keys of his instrument. He 
knows all the traditional patterns by 
heart. They are mere mathematical prob- 
lems in his brain; like an old woman’s 
knitting—-so many stitches, then drop a 
stiteh; so many more, then drop again. 

Every few rows the weavers stop and 
clip, with long shears like manicure scis- 
sors, the rough ends of the wool. This 
refuse is thrown away. They have not 
yet learnt to utilize by-products. A rug 
represents only a third of the wool 
required. In one province Mr Jones 
discovered some sample corners al- 
most unknown to rug history. When a 
prince or ruler commanded a carpet, it is 
there customary to first weave a piece 


about two feet square showing all varia- 
tions of border, color and design. The 
great rug finished, this is appropriated to 
the use of the weaving family and never 
put on the market. 

Before 1860 vegetable compounds were 
used in tinting the great skeins of yarn; 
today almost only aniline mixtures are 
employed. 

This is flatly contradicted, but never- 
theless true. 

The former shah pronounced an edict 
that the right hand of any one using ani- 
line dyes should be eut off and all goods 
in which any such dye could be found 
confiseated. Mr Jones says that if this had 
been carried into effeet every merchant in 
Persia would be walking around with only 
one hand and every modern rug-shop 
would be empty. Still, he does not depre- 
cate the use of such dyes as much as most 
writers on the subject, for he affirms that 
with equal amount of wear the aniline 
rugs would themselves become beautiful. 

The variations of old days depended 
much on the chemical properties of cer- 
tain streams. Also the wonderful play of 
eolor which gives the charm of the paint- 
er’s palette was not intent, but accident. 
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Yarns were not dipped in present whole- 
sale fashion, but little by little, as conven- 
ient to use, so just the same tone was not 
attained each time. The copper dye-ves- 
sels were never really cleaned out from 
color to color, so that “ turquoise ” might 
sop into past remains of violet, and ves- 
tiges of topaz or magenta streak the 
sheep’s blood with which the vermilion was 
actually dyed. Besides these chance mix- 
tures the ancient wool was often dipped 
a dozen times to produce a single color. 

It is well known that our manufactur- 
ers have never been able to penetrate the 
mysteries of these wonderful though sim- 
ple processes. Secrets of abstracting 
these dyes from vegetable sources were 
guarded from father to son, clung to for 
generations and lost when a family be- 
came extinct. 

Rug design is a lost language— 

Even the fingers that form the letters 
do not know what they spell—eannot 
read what is now the symbol-of-a-symbol- 
of-a-symbol. 

When Mr Jones asked them of the 
sacred swastika they only said, “ chicken- 
tracks.” The sun-design, “ Hills where 
the eantaloupes grow.” 

In some of the sixteenth-century carpets 
we may seem to unravel a meaning. In the 
royal Ispahan, for instance, one medallion 
is thought to stand for heart, another head. 
The center is a representation of a temple 
in a garden with a row of tall candles 
burning around the garden. The tree-of- 
life grows up through the dome of the 
temple and a woman kneels before a va- 
cant space supposed to be mind. Spirit 
is yellow, backgrounded by the glowing 
rose of divine wisdom. A blaze of glory 
at the top represents the uplifting of the 
soul toward a heavenly crown—though it 
may only be a chicken tracking for a 
eantaloupe. 


Royal Ispahan. “ The thirty-five thousand dollar rug” 
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Psychic interpreters delight to dwell on 
and weave meaning into such symbols; 
but all this can seareely be perceived by 
the uneducated eye, and need not be in 
order to appreciate the real beauty of the 
rug, which is purely decorative. At the 
same time the vibration of all that is 
really mystie and poetical in its qualities 
certainly adds to its beauty and especially 
to its influence on ourselves whicli, 
though unpereeived, is subtle and potent. 

It is only the habit of jargon and fake 
mysticism that is to be despised. 
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Primarily a decoration is an arrange- 
ment of lines and colors as notes in music 
-—not to describe something else, but to 
make beautiful the thing it decorates, to 
awaken—to soothe—to extend—to add to 
harmony. But primarily all decoration 
was for holy purposes—so both ends 
meet, 

To students of design, the history and 
migration of design is more valuable and 
tremendously interesting, but for real rug 


Anatolian prayer rug of pure Angora wool, warp and woof. 
of life, crowns, scales of destiny and candles are all found here © 
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appreciation is very secondary to arrange- 
ment, balance, proportion and tone. 

The swastika is the most primitive of 
all symbols, belongs to all nations—a 
cross-within-a-cross—masculine if the first 
point of the center line turns up—femi- 
nine if it turns down. It has become popu- 
lar as a “ good-luck” fetich, but is really 
not very beautiful, looking like a cross 
walking away. 

Best known and best liked is the much 
disputed “ palm- 
leaf,” probably orig- 
inally a sex-emblem, 
which forms the 
ground of all Sara- 
bands. In Kashmir 
I found they thought 
it taken from the 
form of their central 
lake at Srinagar. 
They told me they 
had used it even be- 
fore the time when 
Adam came there af- 
ter the fall to buy 
Cashmere shawls for 
Eve. 

The Herati or 
“Persian fish pat- 
tern,” seems a leaf, 
but is really a bird- 
form. 

There is the 
“latch-key” motif, 
not to be confused 
with the Yale lock. 

The turtle—the 
pomegranate — the 
cucumber. 

The mina- 
khana or Persian 
field-flower — The 
six-pointed Turkish 
star and the eight- 
rayed Caucasian. 

In the colder 
north lines are se- 
vere and geometrical. 
With the central 
tablelands, semi-flo- 
ral effects begin. The 
flower-garden pat- 
terns all belong to 
the south. 

Borders mostly 
represent running 
water—the _irrigat- 
ing streams so nec- 
essary to their arid 
lands and in which 
the wools are 


The temple arch, tree 
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washed; while an occasional goat or 
camel wanders through the design. 

There are a few strange and unaccount- 
able mixtures, as when one finds a dis- 
tinctly Louis XIV pattern in a Meshed or 
Bijar, or in the greatest curiosity of Mr 
Jones’s private collection, which shows 
unmistakable Chinese influence, symboliz- 
ing the legend of the god who eame riding 
on a spotted deer. Still, we know that in 
some way long-ceased China made deep 
impress on Persian art, Persia on Chin- 
ese, telling of closer rapprochement than 
exists today. 

Most rugs are, of course, made of wool. 

The sheep, sheared in May, subsist on 
the shrubs of the foothills, the fleece is 
washed in the little irrigating streams that 
give life to the few cultivated patches. 
Hair of goats is sometimes mixed, and in 
the great Ispahans all the whites are of 
cotton, making them, now toned to ivory, 
shine out with peculiar distinctness. 
Camel’s hair undyed is used for borders 
in the Hamedan districts. Horsehair 
selvages, and overcast in the Afghanis- 
tan and Bokharan mats. 

Superstition shows in slight variations 
of pattern or unfinished bit to divert the 
evil eye, that the baleful glance, arrested 
by the spot, may pass the rest unnoticed. 

For this reason a child is often disfig- 
ured with a black smooch, or if compli- 
ment be passed on its beauty a disgusting 
gesture made, so the demon will be pacified 
by the grimace and not injure its wonder- 
ful eyes. Little tufts of human hair are 
oceasionally woven in as “ good-luck- 
knots ” or love messages. 

No color is really beautiful that ean be 
called by name. Harmonies are complex. 
If plain, a fabrie must be of texture to 
eatch variations of light and shade, or be 
woven of many different-tinted threads 
that only seem to unite in one. 

Old rugs have passed through so many 
ehanges their tones are scarcely recogniz- 
able. 

In spring, the mud villages bloom with 
peach and plum, and the barren plateaux 
around Mt Ararat change to a paradise. 
As in a song is woven this change. Cen- 
turies of footfalls “ tinkling on the tufted 
floor ”—thought footfalls never tinkle— 
wear to deeper richness the symbols of 
field and flower. 

We must not be too realistie with our 
rugs. We must not try to force an inter- 
pretation into every line. People who try 
to read too exactly lose finer spiritualities. 
It is their present tone as a background 
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to life that makes them most desirable. 

Light rugs are the rarest—in desert 
lands they seek for shade—that cream- 
ground Saraband on the wall is one otf 
priceless pieces. 

Likewise the “ Whistler”—‘a green- 
ery-yallery ” of course, with gray over- 
lights like the bloom on cold gravy. 

Whites are the “sleeping-whites,” ut- 
terly unattainable to our palette. Green is 
rarely permitted, as it is the sacred color 
of the Prophet. Worn canary-yellow is 
most desirable—too tender for everyday, 
but exquisite when found. 

Turquoise is used with the preciousness 
of a jewel. 

Red sweeps from depths of wine to old 
rose and salmon pink. 

All orientals seem to be fond of that de- 
testable color, magenta, even to the strip- 
ings of their waisteloths and the dyeing 
of their beards—a fearful effect on a 
spotted old man. It tones better with 
their intensity than with our flatness, but 
is the color of a sore or bruise and har- 
monizes with nothing. Fortunately rug 
magenta is lightly dipped and soon fades 
to gray with glowing undertone, so the 
bad becomes good—by nature’s constant 
and conscious endeavor, Rodin says. 

As above stated, the rugs sprang from 
the conditions of life—these conditions 
also determined their length and design. 

Much style has been lost in the change 
of shape to suit the requirements of 
American purchasers, who insist on hav- 
ing square pieces “to fit” square rooms. 
All antique rugs, with a few exceptions, 
such as the Bokhara, Soumack, and some 
Feraghan, are long and narrow. Centu- 
ries of experience taught that such narrow 
pieces with fine designs give perspective 
and elegance to rooms and were much more 
artistie and livable than the more nearly 
square made to order today for occidental 
“parlors.” Chiefly in “medallion” ef- 
feets with light grounds, an ornament for 
the center table and a triangle in each 
corner—but one step beyond the carpet 
strewn with red roses or the rug with lit- 
tle girl and Newfoundland dog. 

Persian floors are covered first with a 
long stretch, proportionately about 2 to 
214 length to width, laid parallel to the 
walls. A “runner” at each side and 
smaller rugs at the ends—filling a nearly 
square condition with five pieces and pro- 
viding the three shapes best known. These 
must overlap to keep the dust down. 

So, you see, the long, narrow strips are 
not made out of consideration for the 
shape of our halls, as often supposed. 
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They form the side places where the fam- 
ily sit and work; worn out, are more 
easily replaced than the center carpet, us- 
ually brought to us in better condition 
than these “ runners.” 

Of the small end pieces one is often re- 
served as “the master’s seat.” 

Saddlebags and other pieces 

Orientals use the rug fabric for many 
purposes. The “saddlebag” is the dress- 
suit ease of the East. Beneath this the 
saddle covers and saddle blankets, which 
even outdo rugs in design and finish. 
Especially those of the Khurdish sheiks, 
some of which are made of over five 
hundred thousand hand-tied knots, and 
feel like finest Genoese velvet. There are 
also camel bags, camel blankets, pads for 
weary humps—some woven of camel’s 
hair itself. 

Prayer rugs always represent in design 
a mosque door pointed toward Mecea, col- 
umns and a hanging lamp in the center of 
the arch. On these one may find some- 
times two spots worn bare by thrice- 
daily devotions; often conspicuous by 
having been picked out and rewoven in 
brighter yarn. 

As the Yogi of India extends a brass 
vessel for rice from door to door, the 
mendicant Mahommedam faquir carries a 
rug-made bag woven with characteristic 
symbols of his faith, known as the “ beg- 
gar’s bowl.” 

And of this land where the symbol vf 
God is the shepherd who carries the 
young lambs over the thorny and scor- 
pion-infested morass to fresh pastures, 
and where shepherd may also be the lord, 
Mr Jones shows a shepherd’s bag that 
makes one wonder at the marvel of the 
universal possession of art—such feeling 
and labor bestowed on the humble adjunet 
of the humble. We are so accustomed to 
think of any miracle of beauty and 
thought and patience only as something to 
be sold to the rich. 

The celebrated “ grave-carpets,” if they 
ever existed, are now but a tradition. It 
was said that every Persian cemetery was 
strewn with rarest weaves into which each 
member of the family twisted some re- 
membrance of the departed one. They 
lay untouched for centuries. Even the 
vilest criminals holding sacred and fear- 
ing to desecrate. But as none are now 
found, the dead must have turned rug- 
body-snatchers themselves and drawn 
them in. 

For silk rugs our connoisseur cares but 
little—saying they shine rather than 
bloom—are without depth, of superficial 
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sheen, are shoddy and suit people who 
worship cut-glass and gilt-legged, lace- 
tidied furniture. The material was first 
used to give greater value and specializa- 
tion to prayer rugs. Some Chinese silk 
rugs are of wonderful decorative value in 
golden tones that gleam through their 
gray years like sunset through a fog. The 
finest are chiefly used as wall hangings. 
Mr Jones tells of one he saw at Tiflis so 
worn and so old it was a sheet of molten 
gold in which the pattern gave variation, 
but had become indistinguishable. 

There are many kinds of Kilims, pro- 
nounced “ gleem,” not “keelum.” Really 
a woven embroidery—the pattern slipped 
in between the cords while the web is in 
the loom. The Kis-Kilims, to us_ best 
known, come from Anatolia in Asia 
Minor. 

Shirvan-Kilims from the Caucasus: 

The Khurdish-Kilims, the heaviest, 
from Khurdistan. 

The Persian Sehna-Kilims are the 
finest-woven and most expensive as a 
grade. All but the Khurds turn alike on 
both sides. 


Imperial Ispahan 

And at last he puts on a long Persian 
coat, lights the incense, and unrolls his 
treasure-of-treasures—the Imperial Ispa- 
han! 

It never left his hands on all the long 
journey of nine thousand miles home. 
Suit-eases and samovars might be stolen 
or smashed, but the Ispahan not touched 
by profane fingers. Indeed, it would 
never have known the roughness of Mr 
Jones’s hands—for such, even if existing, 
are difficult to purchase in the East, where 
ancestor worship is carried to a passion— 
had not its owners experienced a change 
of religion—recently passing from the 
Moslem to Behai’s faith. 

Here it is simply asked for as “the 
thirty-five thousand dollar rug ”—we have 
not room for the exclamation points that 
should follow. 

It is like a Pre-Raphaelite fresco. A 
rose-tinted Fra Angelico heaven where 
che outlines of the angels have been mil- 
dewed away. 

The bronze-green border is a_ special 
rarity of color. It belongs to the six- 
teenth-century zenith of rug-making art, 
now on precipitous decline. Four centu- 
ries old, declared by Sir Purdon Clarke. 
director of the Metropolitan museum of 
New York, to be in marvelous condition 
considering its age. 

A gentleman in the cirele told me he 
had seen one sold for $25,000 which was 
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worn threadbare. Of course, it is a great 
collection piece; searcely to be considered 
for a room. Almost all existing Ispahans 
are in museums. 

The center medallions have been repro- 
duced in color for the new drawing books 
now being compiled for our public 
schools. 

Cleaning and repairing 

Rugs should be cleaned only by vacu- 
um process—spots may be removed with 
gasoline. 

Do not shake—do not beat—do not use 
carpet. sweepers. 

Beating breaks the warp, which, though 
it may stand much treading, is really very 
old. 

For home treatment sweep both sides, 
the upper once across, again with a damp 
broom the way of the nap. 

In arranging, try to place the rug where 
if will oftenest be seen between you and 
the light, keeping the head towards the 
light if you want the bloom, from the 
light if you wish to make the rug seem 
darker. If anything lies over a rug or it 
hangs on a wall, air well every few weeks 
for fear of moths. 

In very ancient rugs, according to Sir 
Purdon Clarke, a curious chemical change 
takes place, turning the wool bitter so 
moths will not touch it. _ 

An actual hole or torn border may be 
unraveled and rewoven by experienced 
hands. In my own street in New York 
there is a family of seven Syrian brothers 
who devote themselves only to this. A 
slightly worn or uneven edge need not 
disturb; it rather aids effect with its sug- 
gestion of antiquity. 

Knowing, but not comprehending our 
love for the soft old pieces, in order to re- 
produce their tone and supply the de- 
mand, the merchants here had to resort 
to all kinds of tricks. These are called 
“treating.” The bright woolen carpets 
are dipped in chemicals to dull the aniline 
glare, then “mercerized” to produce a 
sheen. To color-sense there is a great 
difference, ‘and even the little effect gained 
will soon wear off; while real old pieces 
grow more and more beautiful. 

At first America was the only infirmary 
for rugs; now they are “ doctored ” before 
leaving Constantinople and Smyrna. 

“Time and varnish are the two great- 
est old masters,” said Sir John Millais. 

Time and the tread of countless unshod 
feet the oriental magicians of beauty. 
With our heels and castors we wear rugs 
out, but cannot wear them beautiful. 

The grinding in of the mica-like dust 
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of centuries gives a lasting bloom no 
ironing nor mercerizing can counterfeit. 
Environment aided the attainment of un- 
dreamed beauty. The worst rug with fifty 
years such wear becomes a masterpiece in 
tone. 

Even rulers and governors have only 
owned chairs in the last few years. When 
an Eastern enters a room he removes 
his shoes, not his hat—our barbarous 
eustom of tracking velvet carpets with 
muddy feet is looked upon as an unclean 
horror. 

In-the East religion dominates every 
act of existence, and into these rugs— 
practically Persia’s only product—must 
be woven the daily ritualistic song. 

The purely commercial reason of their 
aequirement by us is the only one they 
can understand and so the weaves have 
taken on the purely commercial character- 
istics of haste and sellable erudeness; 
brightness, cheapness, unmeaning com- 
binations of pattern. The expression, 
the vibration, the human element, is all 
but lost. 

As one cannot experiment in such 
costly things as rugs, an excellent plan to 
make sure would be, after deciding on the 
basie tone of a room, and working wood- 
work and paper to it—especially getting 
rid of the white ceiling if there be one— 
and the white lace curtains—and white 
mats round the pictures—and white tid- 
ies—and all white spots, unless it be a 
white room, which must not be unless you 
have many—would be to buy from the 
remnant pieces of carpet every shop puts 
into its “sales” one to several yards’ 
lengths, “ marked down” to almost noth- 
ing. Buy a dozen or so of such. Not all at 
a time, but as knowledge or need or op- 
portunity comes. Try them in different 
rooms and different places, filling the need 
of another note in your arrangement of 
browns, amber, sunset gold, till the gen- 
eral standard of your color idea is ob- 
tained. A touch of burnt orange may 
eross the threshold of a warmer room, 
or breadth of olive green lead up to 
your turquoise-toned jar; backed by 
sapphire. Then, when you feel your 
timid preference has grown to serene 
knowledge beyond the influence of 
the shopkeeper who tries to sell you 
something else because he has it to sell, 
you ean gradually replace the bits with 
rugs that will give still more complex 
harmony. Color and size you will find 


very difficult to demand in old rugs, but 
it only makes the stalking longer and 
more interesting if the prey be wary. 
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Designed expressly for Good Renoieaing by Ellen Stan. Stylish and 

ractical designs which can be made at home, good seam-allowing patterns 

ing furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
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No 364 GH. Uirectoire gown of 
duck’s egg blue cloth, with scarf of 
silk.. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 436. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 
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No 362G H. Kitchen spron with round yoke band. Pat- 


tern 10 cents. See Page 436. 


size wanted 


In ordering, be sure to state 
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Nos 369 GH and 370 GH. Shirt- 
waist costume of blue serge. Pat- 
terns 10 cents each. See Page 436. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


Nos 367 GH and 368 GH. After- 
noon gown of mauve satin. Patterns 
10 cents each. See Page 436. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 30 GH. School frock of plaid 
gate. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 436 
n ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 359 GH. French dress of blue 
cashmere. Pattern 10 cents. See Page 
436. In ordering, be sure to state size 
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No 363 GH Directoire coat of tanbroadcloth. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 436. In ordering, be sure to 
state size want: 


No 371 GH. One-piece flannel 
kimono for the baby. Pattern 10 
cents. See Page 436. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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Nos 365 GH and 36 GH. _Directoire street cos- 
tume of blue cloth. Patterns 10 cents each. See 
Page 436. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


10 cents. 
State size 


No 3%1 GH. Empire house gown of 
de chine, trimmed with green louisine silk. 
See Page 4. 
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In ordering, be sure to 
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Nos 373 GH and 374 GH. Dressing sack of challis, 
and skirt of Erench serge. Patterns 10 cents each. 
See ies 436. In ordering, be sure to state size 
want 


No 372 GH. Girl's school frock of cashmere. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. See Page 436. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 
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The Perfect Comrade 


X—Some Girls and Their Clothes 


PRETTY girl in Ohio 
(I know she’s pretty 
because she sent me her 
picture) writes to ask 
me if I think it’s wrong 
for her to eare about 
pretty clothes. Wrong? 
Why, bless her heart, it would be radi- 
cally wrong if she didn’t! Anything that 
God made that doesn’t care how it looks, 
is not as God made it; the devil of 
“don’t care” has taken possession of it. 
Nobody can intelligently study the world 
that God has made and not be impressed 
with the value he has set upon looks. 
Everything in nature is just as jealously 
careful of its adornments as God intended 
it should be. It has been left for human 
nature alone—some parts of it—to under- 
estimate loveliness and think it of the 
devil, and to overestimate it, and make 
“it of the devil. It is everyone’s business 
in this world to look as well as possible 
without sacrificing to appearance the more 
lasting qualities of charaeter.. And I say 
a girl is not half educated to live in this 
world, or to leave it for a better, who 
has not been taught to take just the 
right care of and for her personal attract- 
iveness and never to take too mueh. 

In the first place, we owe it to our 
Creator to look as well as we ean, for 
we cannot look about the world he made 
and not see how he loves beauty. The 
beauty in us he cares most about, after 
beauty of spirit, I dare say, is not beau- 
tiful clothes but a beautiful body, a tem- 
ple that is shining with health and sweet- 
ness for the spirit he gave. But as our 
clothes have so much to do with the 
impressions we make on the rest of 
human nature, I think Ged must like us, 
too, when we look as well as we ean. If 
he had given the sweetest essences to the 
ugliest flowers, we might well stop and 
think; but there are no ugly flowers, and 
the loveliest of them distil the most ex- 
quisite perfume. Roses and violets and 
lilies-of-the-valley and lilaes do not lose 
their sweetness by being lovely to look 
at; why, then, should some people in all 
times have supposed that fine looks or 
fine raiment are not indicative of fine 
character? 

The other night I rode home in the 
elevated with the six-o’clock rush. The 


car was erowded with girls just out of 
offices, stores and shops, and a more de- 
pressing lot of girls I never watched 
for thirty minutes. One who stood in 
front of me, with her back to me, was a 
sample; she had on a white percale 
“ jumper” dotted with black, and a white 
shirtwaist. The jumper was cut after 
“the latest ” model, but it was pinned all 
up the plaeket and up the elosing of the 
waist part, with common pins carelessly 
stuek in. The shirtwaist was pinned 
likewise, and in several places the cheap 
lace elaborately set into it was torn. 

Those rows of pins where no hooks or 
buttons had ever been, told a tale of 
“slackness” that could not be ineidental 
but must” have been representative. That 
girl would keep a “slack” house, and she 
would be a “slack ” wife and mother and 
citizen. I “ wondered ” over her in a con- 
cerned, anxious way, until I was quite 
depressed. On the other hand, I have 
quite as often, when depressed from other 
reasons, seen a girl or woman—entirely 
strange to me—who looked so sweet and 
fresh and dainty that I could hardly re- 
strain myself from going up to her and 
saying, smilingly, “I thank you; you 
have done me good.” 

A girl I know who always looks execep- 
tionally smart in the street, declines almost 
every winter more than one invitation to 
a box party at the opera; for the cost of 
even the simplest gown appropriate to 
wear in a rich friend’s box would make 
heavy inroads on this girl’s allowance for 
well-tailored suits and waists and natty 
neckwear, and she prefers to look her 
nicest the ninety-and-nine times and to 
let the one occasion of a season when she 
might need a décolleté gown, go. She 
eould not sit in her friend’s box wearing 
her tailored skirt and a faney blouse, but 
she takes one-tenth of the money she 
might have invested in a nearly useless 
evening gown, and buys herself a good 
seat at a matinée opera where her tail- 
ored suit and a pretty blouse are in order. 

I know a girl who scarcely ever passes 
an evening without some young friends 
at her home or, as informally, at the 
home of some young friend. She “ goes” 
altogether with neighborly young people 
she has known all her life, and seldom has 


, any invitations to a more formal, more 
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pretentious social sphere. This girl has 
a number of pretty little inexpensive 
frocks which she makes herself. She 
sees almost the same people every even- 
ing, and it is her pleasure and theirs that 
she varies her appearance often, as va- 
riety is not the prevailing note in the 
social life of this little group. 

I know girls who work about the house 
every morning, sewing, helping with the 
housework, practicing, or what not, who 
think of their morning dresses first of all 
after their underelothes. They make 
themselves immaculate-looking percales, 
plain and easily laundered but eut on 
smart lines, and put these on in the morn- 
ing before breakfast. With or without 
a natty work apron, these dresses are as 
eminently suitable for receiving anyone 
who makes a morning eall, as for doing 
work in. These girls usually dress up 
after lunch, if they lunch at home as they 
ordinarily do. About two o’clock, they 
wash, rearrange their hair, change their 
work slippers for a dressier pair, and put 
on a simple, pretty, usually homemade 
frock suitable to the season—lawn or 
swiss or eotton voile or white linen, if it 
is summer; maybe a wool voile or a pongee 
or a eashmere or albatross, if the weather 
is cooler. If they have shopping to do, 
or a lesson to take, or an informal call 
to pay, at a distanee, on goes, instead, a 
tailored street suit and pretty waist; a 
white or unbleached linen, if the day is 
hot, with a severe blouse for shopping or 
a daintier, lingerie one for a call on a 
sick friend or someone who is going away. 
If the day is cool, the street suit is prob- 
ably serge or cheviot, beautifully tailored 
and severely plain. The sleeves are long, 
in waist and coat, the shoes are sensible 
walking shoes, the hat is distinctively a 
street hat, the veil is as neat and smart 
as the girl ean afford, the gloves are the 
short, one-clasp, English walking gloves. 
No picture hats, no coat sleeves rolled up, 
no elbow gloves, no high-heeled shoes, no 
“Dutch necks,” no automobile veils, no 
gilt purses, no feather boas. These girls, 
if they go to the theater in the evening, 
most often go in the street cars, and as 
the distanees are great and the ears 
crowded, they frequently wear their tail- 
ored suits with a dressy blouse, a larger 
hat, probably plumed, white gloves, and 
perhaps a feather boa. With a blouse of 
cluny lace, that costume is entirely ade- 
quate for the theater, for a restaurant 
luneh, dinner or supper, and for a great 
many oceasions. At a luncheon or tea or 
_other formal midday function, however, 
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one no longer feels comfortable in a 
blouse and suit-skirt. So these girls al- 
ways have, now, one handsome gown suit- 
able for such occasions. 

Girls I know who work all day and 

every day “downtown,” do not need the 
pereale or gingham house dresses. They 
always have two tailored suits, a second 
best, half worn, for stormy days, and a 
new one for regular wear. They need 
more tailored shirtwaists of linen or ma- 
dras or dark silk, and fewer lingerie 
blouses; more smart collars and euffs, and 
fewer house slippers; more plain street 
hats (of which they will wear shabby twice 
as many in a season as the girl who goes 
out in her tailor suit only half as often) 
and fewer little home gowns; more veils 
and gloves, and fewer lingerie petticoats 
and embroidered stockings. 
. Id like to write about sixty pages more 
on suitability, but I ean’t, of course. And 
there are so many, many things I’m burn- 
ing to say in the page or so remaining, 
that I don’t know where to begin. But 
as I see a good deal of very excellent 
dressing, tasteful, appropriate, artistic, 
beautiful, perhaps you who live in smaller 
eenters or in quieter spheres would like 
me to tell you some general things about 
the way the kind of women you most 
admire choose and wear their clothes. 

The most conspicuous thing about all 
these women is the way they keep them- 
selves, the impression of complete and 
exquisite daintiness of person they give. 
This makes one of them, with her soft, 
shining hair, her clear, clean skin, her 
white teeth, her carefully manicured nails, 
look, in a perfectly plain white duck skirt 
and an equally plain white tailored waist, 
with plain linen collar, natty little tie, 
and sailor hat, so infinitely more “ swell ” 
than a half-groomed girl in unaccustomed 
even if not tawdry finery, that no one can 
be left in even a moment’s wonder as to 
which is “the real thing.” Often I think 
it’s not the clothes we’re able to buy that 
tell our taste, but the clothes we’ve sense 
enough to leave unbought; not the clothes 
we can manage to wear, but the clothes 
we’ve tact and experience enough to leave 
at home, that prove our accustomedness. 

I would rather have one particularly 
good street hat at twenty-five dollars, than 
a whole assortment of half-faded, flower- 
trimmed, bedraggled hats costing from 
five to fifteen dollars each. I would in- 
finitely rather have good shoes, in good 
shape and condition, and good gloves, 
frequently cleaned, and a fresh veil at 
short intervals, than have silk petticoats 
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or feather boas or lace boleros or gilt 
belts. I would rather spend ten dollars 
on shoe trees and brushes, on coat hang- 
ers and veil eases—on things requisite for 
the care of my belongings and the dainty 
toilet of my own body—than on any 
imaginable article of adornment. This 
is a state of mind common to nearly all 
who have seen a good deal of real ele- 
ganece, and a good many tawdry efforts 
to be “ swell.” 

There is another thing that I owe to 
having seen a good deal of the world, and 
that is the knowledge that one needs, 
ordinarily, far fewer clothes and far less 
splendid clothes, to have a good time in 
the best society, than one imagines who 
has never known that best society. I 
grant that one feels awkward indeed 
among artistically gowned women in a 
badly eut, badly made or tawdrily over- 
trimmed dress; but if one is eareful to 
save on passementerie and spend on cut, 
to save on silk lining and spend on a good 
hat, it is really astonishing how adequate 
to many delightful occasions she ean make 
a very few carefully chosen clothes be. 
Not less astonishing, oftentimes, is it to 
see how few and how simple are the 
gowns of women you’ve read about and 
always imagined gorgeous to the limit. 
I know one girl than whom there are few 
in this country more talked about, more 
féted and admired. Last winter and 
spring, it seemed to me that every time I 
saw her she was wearing the same little 
gown of Copenhagen blue cloth, which 
eost probably a dollar a yard, absolutely 
untrimmed save for a little bit of deep- 
toned lace at the neck. Over and over 
and over again I saw her wear that dear 
little frock, to two luncheons, to an after- 
noon tea, to the theater one night, and 
elsewhere that I’ve forgotten now. Take 
my advice, any of you who are more or 
less anxiously considering your going into 
a new and larger social sphere of school 
or business or city visiting, and practice 
all your economies in the number of 
things you get and in the elaboration of 
them; indulge yourself almost altogether 
in the way you get them made. 

And in order to afford yourself now 
and then a luxury of first-class dress- 
making or tailoring or millinery, I take 
for granted you will do as most of the 
rest of us do, and love to do: use your 
own needle in countless ways, and save on 
underelothes, on house dresses and sum- 
mer wash gowns, on shirtwaists and neg- 
ligees and the like, what you must have to 


afford a beautifully tailored suit and a 
well-made gown of some sort. 

If I had my way, every girl in the 
eountry should have an opportunity to 
take a thorough course in dressmaking, 
fine sewing, millinery and cooking. I 
wish there was such a thing as a school 
of shopping, and such a law as compul- 
sory attendance upon it. But every girl, 
it seems, must learn her own shopping 
wisdom in bitterness of experience. The 
sewing, however, she can learn in thor- 
oughly equipped domestic science schools, 
and I say she is a silly girl who has an 
opportunity to go to one of these and 
neglects to embrace it. . 

Now, girls, I haven’t even begun on the 
things I want to say to you about this 
absorbing matter of clothes; but I’ve used 
up a lot of space, and I know I mustn’t 
use any more. Just one thing I must 
urge, though, before we leave this sub- 
ject, and that is: what elothes are not 
worth. 

Clothes, pretty, becoming, suitable 
clothes, are worth a very fair share of 
your thought—more now, perhaps, than 
they will ever be worth later—and a very 
fair share of your time and your spend- 
ing money. They are not worth many of 
the things some girls pay for them, how- 
ever. I don’t suppose it is necessary to 
tell any girl in this circle of readers 
how worse than worthless are the clothes 
for which one pays ever so slightly in 
self-respect. Thousands of girls go to 
perdition every year, lured by a silk pet- 
ticoat, a plumed hat. If I loved dress 
so well that I was willing to lose even the 
least little bit of my self-respect to get 
them, then indeed should I think it 
“wrong for me to like pretty clothes.” 
Or if I were willing, to get pretty clothes, 
to see my father make sacrifices he ought 
not to make, my mother go shabby as she 
ought not to go; if I were peevish because 
of things I couldn’t get, or spoiled the 
family peace because my new dress 
did not fit, or found myself delighting 
in the envy of a less befrilled friend; if 
I fell into the way of thinking that clothes 
make the girl, and esteeming people for 
the clothes they wear—then I should be 
sure that I was putting on clothes a 
value they ought not to have. But I 
wouldn’t take to sackeloth! For, as I 
have said, one of the things we must learn 
in this world is to take just the right 
account of clothes and never to take too 
much. 


Our Special Patterns 
Designed for Good Housekeeping Readers Exclusively 
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(Refer to drawings on Pages 426-432] 


Tucked French dress. Three sizes, for 
girls from 2 to 6 years of age. To copy 
this garment for a girl 4 years of age 
it requires 44 yards of material 24 inches 
wide, or 24% yards of 36-inch-wide mate- 
rial. No 359 GH. 

Girl’s dress. Four sizes, from 6 to 12 
years of age. To copy this garment for 
a girl 8 years of age it requires 5 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 334 yards 
of 36-inch-wide material. No 360 GH. 

Empire house gown. Seven sizes, from 
32 to 44 inches bust measure. To copy 
this garment for the average person it 
requires 1234 yards of material 24 inches 
wide or 84 yards of 36-inch-wide mate- 
rial. No 361 GH. 

Kitehen apron with seamless round 
yoke. Four sizes, from 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. To copy this garment for 
the average person it requires 8 yards of 
material 24 inches wide, or 5 yards of 
36-inech-wide material. No 362 GH. 

Girl’s direetoire coat. Three sizes, for 
girls from 14 to 18 years of age, or from 
31 to 35 inches bust measure. To copy 
this garment for a girl 16 years of age, 
or 33 inches bust measure, it requires 3 
yards of material 54 inches wide. No 
363 GH. 

A gown made in directoire effect is 
suitable for both stout and slender women. 
Seven sizes, from 32 to 44 inches bust 
measure. To copy this gown for the 
average person it requires 1514 yards of 
material 24 inches wide or 64 yards of 
44-inch-wide material. No 364 GH. 

Directoire coat. Five sizes, from 32 
to 40 inches. bust measure. To copy this 
eoat for the average person it requires 
4 yards of material 44 inches wide. No 
365 GH. 

Eight-gored skirt in round length. Six 
sizes, from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
To copy this skirt for the average per- 
son it requires 55g yards cf material 50 
inches wide. No 366 GH. 

Fancy waist. Six sizes, from 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. To copy this gar- 
ment for the average person it requires 
3 yards of material 24 inches wide. No 
367 GH. 


Three-piece skirt. Six sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To copy this 
skirt for the average person it requires 
12% yards of material 24 inches wide, 
or 9% yards of 36-inch-wide material. 
No 368 GH. 

Knickerbocker shirtwaist. Seven sizes, 
from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. To 
copy this waist for the average person 
it requires 5 yards of material 24 inehes 
wide, or 234 yards of 36-inch-wide mate- 
rial. No 369 GH. 

Five-gored skirt with cireular side 
flounce. Six sizes, from 22 to 32 inches 
waist measure. To copy this skirt for 
the average person it requires 12 yards 
of material 24 inches wide, or 644 yards 
of 44-inch-wide material. No 370 GH. 

Infant’s one-piece kimono. The pat- 
tern is cut in one size and requires 24 
yards of material 27 inches wide. No 
371 GH. 

Girl’s costume. Three sizes, from 14 
to 18 years of age. To copy this cos- 
tume for a girl 16 years of age it requires 
10 yards of material 24 inches wide or 
61% yards of 36-inch-wide material. No 
372 GH. 

Dressing sack. Seven sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. To copy this 
garment for the average person it requires 
334 yards of material 24 inches wide, or 
25% yards of 36-inch-wide material. No 
373 GH. 

Eleven-gored skirt. Six sizes, from 22 
to 32 inches waist measure. To copy this 
skirt for the average person it requires 
64% yards of material 44 inches wide. 
No 374 GH. 


Fall Features 


Harsh, glaring tints will not distinguish 
any of the new materials worn during 
the coming autumn and winter. Blue 
will probably lead, and French modistes 
have selected greenish tints, which in all 
probability will be sanctioned by Amer- 
jean women. The shades range from a 
turquoise to a deep greenish blue, the 
deep tones of which will be worn by 
women whose aim it is to have the new 
and exclusive. For women who must 
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make one gown do service for many oc- 
easions the shade known as national is 
more to be desired than any other. Brown 
ranks next in favor and will be repre- 
sented in shades running from a dull 
orange to a dark tobacco. 

As a trimming, satin in all shades and 
colors will have a run, but especially will 
black satin be used in combination with 
colors and materials in every conceivable 
way. Pipings of satin and buttons ecov- 
ered with it will be a feature of all the 
new wraps, gowns and coats. Braids 
will be used on street suits. 

The new eoat sleeve, whether worn with 
long or short skirts, extends well over the 
wrist, and the coats themselves will be 
notably longer than those worn last year. 
They have a tendency to dip slightly 
toward the back, although there are not 
many extreme shapes. The broad shoul- 
der is evident, although the peculiar way 
in whieh the sleeve is set in gives a slight 
suggestion of the drooping shoulder. 

Strietly tailored suits will be no less in 
evidenee this season than formerly, but 
there is a decided change in the cut of 
both the skirt and coat. Walking skirts 
are gored and quite narrow at the lower 
edge. When stripes are employed for 
these they are diversified with horizontal 
and diagonal effeets. Made in this way 
the effeet is most pleasing. 

The vest is an important feature of the 
new models. Cretonnes are extensively 
used for this purpose, but instead of 
being left plain, as heretofore, the design 
is outlined in braid. For dressy wear, 
broadeloth continues to hold first place. 
The soft, elinging varieties which are 
familiar to us all, offer great possibili- 
ties in making the new gowns and they 
ean he had in all shades. Rough-faced 
materials will be adopted for gowns in- 
tended strictly for street wear. Fancy 
worsteds will probably head the list of 
goods for general knockabout costumes. 

We have been so accustomed to the use 
of delicate colors for the guimpes that 
at first thought one may not be pleased 
with the ehange to somber colors, but it 
is really surprising to see how pleasing 


the effect is. Both fine,and heavy mesh 
nets are employed for the purpose. They 
are finely tueked or embroidered boldly 
in self-toned silks mounted over several 
layers of lining net instead of chiffon. 

In direct contrast to the idea prevalent 
during the summer, the girdle belt, or 
some other form of waist adornment is 
quite necessary if one wishes to be strietly 
up-to-date. Few toilettes are seen with- 
out this necessary feature, whieh is not 
to be marveled at when we know that 
waist garnitures are a marked feature 
of the incoming directoire styles. Scarfs 
are also much used, draped as shown in 
design No 364 GH. 

In coats the modified directoire, such as 
is shown in design 363 GH, will be gen- 
erally adopted. Its shape is a positive 
boon to stout women, for it gracefully 
outlines the figure without defining it 
and therefore does not accentuate the 
hips. The higher the waist line is ele- 
vated, the smaller the hips will appear. 
Another form of this style coat is shown 
in Nos 365 GH and 366 GH. 

The semi-tailored suits that inelude 
gown and coat are made in two distinet 
styles, those having a one-piece gown 
and those with a separate waist and skirt. 
Both styles will be popular, but the latter 
offers opportunity to convert the long- 
skirted street suit into a house costume if 
desired. For this reason women who 
must make one gown serve for various 
oceasions will probably adopt the skirt 
and waist. The waists are of matching 
colors and trimming and inelude white or 
dyed net guimpes. 

The tailored waist will be more popu- 
lar for general wear than ever before. 
Striped flannels promise to be the mate- 
rial employed when something warm and 
serviceable is wanted. In spite of the 
promised popularity of the woolen waist, 
the tub materials will hold their own. 
This season silk and ecrépe will be made 
into waists of a severe type and worn 
with Dutch collars and turn-back cuffs 
of lace and sheer white linen. With such 
collars the old-fashioned cameo brooch 
is a feature and adds much to the pic- 
turesque effect of the collar. 


Mysteries of Lingerie 


By Isabel Gordon Curtis 


» NE morning I watched a 
X pretty girl busy with a 
bodkin and a roll of rib- 
bon, threading into her 
underwear the silk tie 
strings which fashion de- 
mands. Piece after piece 
of fresh laundry was laid aside ready for 
wear, but every inch of ribbon that 
adorned it was snowy white. 

“You don’t run to color, do you?” I 
asked. 

“Never,” answered the girl emphati- 
cally. “ Never, since I saw May Robson 
in The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. 
That was an awful object lesson. Be- 
fore that I made my lingerie gorgeous 
with blue, pink, even yellow, ribbon. 
When I saw Aunt Mary drop her kimono 
and step out in a bewildering fluff of 
lace-trimmed, ribbon-adorned lingerie, I 
lost my breath for a second. She was the 
most ridiculous old object you ean imag- 
ine. If she could only have been satisfied 
with baby ribbon, but no, she flounced 
about the stage with yards of ribbon two 
inehes wide fluttering about her—ribbon 
crimson as a rambler rose. 

“The old lady, after sixty quiet, un- 
fashionable years in her country home, 
goes, you know, for a visit to New York 
and comes back rejuvenated, not only 
in soul, but in wardrobe, manners, even 
nrorals. Her up-to-date lingerie was the 
limit. She had bought the most exag- 
gerated styles in the shops. No wonder 
they seared her staid old servant into a 
fit. It was nothing but a clever bit of 
comedy, still it must have set a lot of 
women in the audience thinking, as it did 
me. They saw what guys they had made 
of themselves with splashes of bright rib- 
bon showing through transparent waists.” 

The girl was right; it only requires the 
multitude to seize a fashion, pretty and 
refined in itself, to make it grotesque, so 
much so it is stamped out of existence or 
else relegated to such a stage of simplic- 
ity as the hoi polloi would never imitate. 
This sort of thing goes on constantly 
like a eycle in the world of fashion. 

“Here,” said a French woman who 
runs a trousseau shop in a big city, 
“here is the most chic thing in corsets.” 
She laid before me the daintiest girdle 
imaginable, made of while satin, pow- 


dered with embroidered rosebuds in pinks 
and greens of such delicacy they fairly 
faded into the background. 

“And that?” I queried, pointing to 
another corset of radiant yellow satin, 
splashed with purple pansies. 

“ Ah, that ?” the Frenchwoman shrugged 
a gesture of disgust. “Ah, that, hor- 
rible—only, we have all sorts of custom- 
ers. When a lady comes in I know at 
onee whether she wants the extinguished 
rosebud or the flamboyant pansy. I 
never mistake. The woman who buys the 
pansy corset exclaims, ‘It is so chic, so 
French!’ French, indeed! Did you ever 
study the beautiful broeades of Marie 
Antoinette days? Delicate blue and yel- 
low so subdued it is the soft, blue sky 
and half-clouded sunshine; or flowers so 
delicately lovely they are a joy forever. 
These are truly French, French of the 
old nobility. Still to some Americans the 
more vulgar and gorgeous a thing is the 
Frenchier they eall it. Here is lingerie 
I eall truly French.” 

The woman tossed before me one after 
another of the daintiest garments imagin- 
able, filmy linen, hosiery hand-embroi- 
dered or made of exquisite lace. I 
glaneed at the price tags; each bit of lin- 
gerie cost as much as would have pro- 
vided a fall wardrobe for an economical 
woman. 

“ Gracious!” I exclaimed, “ Do you sell 
many of these?” 

“There are seasons when it is almost 
impossible to fill orders. During early 
spring and fall the bride comes shopping. 
Unless she orders months ahead we have 
either to disappoint her or keep our 
women so hard at work it means over- 
strain of eyes and nerves. Here is a wild 
rose set. It costs $358. This lily-of-the- 
valley set is $300.” 

I had never seen such exquisite needle- 
work. Along the edges of each garment 
were set sprays of wild roses, the petals 
filled in with lace, while leaves and stems 
were in delicate stitchery. Lilies-of-the- 
valley bordered the other set, sprays of 
leaves, graceful stems and bell-like blos- 
soms were tossed here and there in pro- 
fusion, then eut out with a charm of 
irregularity as real as the blossom itself. 
I hinted at extravagance. 

“Ah, do not be one more woman to 
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MYSTERIES 
blame the rich for spending their money !” 


cried the little Frenchwoman. “ Unless 
you are in the business you cannot guess 
what a boon this work is for the woman 
who has to earn a living by her needle. 
We provide work all the year round and 
pay good prices to women of refinement. 
Fifty years ago a girl was taught to sew 
beautifully. A machine never touched 
one of these garments, every seam was 
sewed by hand. The middle-class woman 
cultivates a taste for clothes far beyond 
her means and imitates the lingerie of 
the rich at the lowest possible price. Her 
demand is catered to by the department 
store. She is speaking the truth when 
she tells of buying underwear for less 
than the goods would have cost. I have 
seen bargain counters heaped high with 
lingerie that sold at actually no margin 
to speak of. Many a poor soul toiled 
day and night to make such bargains 
possible, earning barely a shelter and 
bread. Let the rich woman spend her 
money as lavishly as she will, she is 
providing comfort and employment in 
many a home.” 

Corsets and underwear were not the 
only lovely things in the trousseau shop. 
There were bridal petticoats of white bro- 
ceaded satin with scalloped flounces of 
white Spanish lace and ruffles of chiffon 
beneath. One of these cost as much as 
an entire outfit of underwear. Then you 
could imagine nothing so fascinating as 
tea jackets and kimonos of painted chif- 
fon, exquisite as a butterfly’s wing and 
almost as fragile. 

“Here is the most expensive corset in 
my shop,” said the Frenchwoman. “ It 
costs $360.” 

It was made of exquisite brocade, 
touched with ribbon rosettes and real 
lace, but what sent the price spinning 
away up was half a dozen diamonds set 
in the gold elasps. When it went in the 
window of the trousseau shop even men 
stopped in a half abstracted, half apolo- 
getic fashion to look at it. A Washing- 
ton woman tells of finding a certain Per- 
sian minister spellbound before the dis- 
play of lingerie. 

“T would never have dreamed of find- 
ing you here,” she eried. “ What interests 
you?” 


OF LINGERIE 


“The corsets, madame,” he answered 
naively. “I was thinking by what won- 
derful means the American woman adds 
to her beauty. Our women, and there 
are no lovelier women in the world, can- 
not understand the beauty of the corset. 
They call them steel prisons. And they 
are so plump they require them. If they 
could only see these they would be con- 
verted.” 

The story is told of another diplomat, 
a Frenchman, who fell desperately in 
love with a beautiful Washington girl. 
She treated him coldly. There was a 
kindly American matron to whom he fre- 
quently turned for guidance in the ethies 
of a new civilization. On Christmas 
afternoon he appeared the picture of 
dismay and unhappiness. 

“Ah, dear madame,” he cried, “she 
has given me the terrible rebuff. She has 
said without words, ‘I do not love you.’” 

“What has happened now?” 

“T sent her a Christmas gift, the love- 
liest gift I could find. I inelosed a note 
telling her how dearly I love her. In 
half an hour the box was returned with 
a message that she could not accept such 
a gift.” 

“What did you send her?” 

“ Corsets, the most beautiful corsets I 
could find.” 

“Why, my dear boy, you should never 
have sent such a thing as that to a lady. 
No American girl could accept such a 
gift—from a man. It would not be— 
exactly proper.” 

“Proper!” cried the perplexed diplo- 
mat. “Why not proper? A lady in 
my country would have been perfectly 
charmed. They were not ordinary cor- 
sets. They cost sixty dollars!’ 

“Still they were not a proper gift,” 
said his friend emphatically. 

Our American civilization may be 
queer, in spots; still it has produced a 
type of women quite different from the 
Frenchwoman. Even she is prudish today 
in comparison with her great-grandmother, 
to whom the making of a toilet was the 
event of a day. She sat in a boudoir dec- 
orated by Watteau, Boucher or Frago- 
nard, and in exquisite negligee held recep- 
tions for her men friends while she was 
being painted, powdered and patched. 
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F SUCH is the kingdom of heaven.” 
And of such, too, is the kingdom of 
earth, for are not the little ones—bless their 
baby hearts!—the kings and queens of our 
homes? Should it be otherwise?, The greatest 
Opportunity on earth, with the largest O in the 
alphabet, is the baby mind and soul. The most 
prodigious enterprise of the twentieth century, 
the most stupendous aggrega- 
pay tion of capital, is a trifle in the 
Shenker eyes of the Almighty beside the 
new, spotless soul of the child, 
capable, under our loving direction, of the 
hights which look toward the Eternal or the 
depths of perdition. The baby may be as great 
an inspiration as he is responsibility; this de- 
pends largely on the loving wisdom of the 
parent. 

But this is not the page for a sermon; my 
message just now is a word of dedication for 
this Baby Number, which ought to receive a 
weleome, it seems to us, from all who have 
babies, who love babies, or have themselves 
been babies. We may add that there is no lack 
in this issue of valuable material which does 
not treat directly of babies. “There is room 
— as the old darky song says, “for us 


I" LOOKS very much as if there would be a 
national department of health in the near 
future—thanks to a special committee of the 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which secured the adoption of planks to this 
effect by the leading political parties. We 
felt dubious, at first, as to the wisdom of add- 
ing to Uncle Sam’s paternal cares in this way, 
but the need of a central author- 
A Big ity and responsibility for the 
Problem national health was not to be 
gainsaid. Why not a bureau of 
health, as logically and vitally as, for example, 
a bureau of animal industry? There are many 
problems, now undertaken in a sporadie way 
by the health agencies of the departments of 
agriculture, the treasury, ete, which require co- 
ordination before they will harmonize or have 
the scope and influence they deserve. The 
nation’s greatest asset, the life and health of 
its citizens, has had thus far but indirect and 
very incomplete care. 
The introduction of a new department of 


the federal government is a serious matter, 
which might well open the way to expensive 
blunders, and the proposed legislation will have 
to be threshed out in congress with deliberation 
and the aid of the best thought of the physi- 
cians and surgeons of the entire country. 


4 es national pure food law is still an issue. 
Not because, in its two years of active en- 
forcement, it has not splendidly justified its 
enactment, but for the reason that, of necessity, 
it leaves much to the test by experience and the 
diseretion of the department charged with its 
administration, and will require years in which 
to attain completeness. President Roosevelt, as 
we happen to know, has stood 
bse aol unwaveringly by Dr Wiley in 
low favor of a high standard and 
strict impartiality in enforcing 
the provisions of the law. But it is plainly 
evident that this, like many another law, must 
have the keen surveillance of its friend, the 
public, until many dangers are passed. 

The present administration, through its secre- 
tary of agriculture, has made a ruling which 
threatens to undermine the entire structure. 
The damage must stop where it is; the conces- 
sion to the glneose interest is bad enough in 
itself, but other concessions, for the sake of 
consistency, would make a bad matter worse. 

The department of agriculture knows that it 
is watched; now what of the new administra- 
tion which is to come into power next March? 
We wrote Mr Bryan and Mr Taft, asking their 
attitude toward the pure food law, and received 
in reply the expressions which follow. Mr 
Bryan says: 

“T inelose our platform. I have made it a 
rule to disenss only those questions covered 
by the platform. On all others I must be 
trusted to earry out the spirit of the platform.” 

The democratic platform declares that the 
party “ listens to the voice of the whole people.” 
In this spirit Mr Bryan, if elected, should 
choose a secretary of agriculture who could be 
depended upon to enforce the pure food law 
with thoroughness and honesty. 

Following is the reply received from Mr 
Taft: 

“T think rE ean assure you that I shall stand 
as strongly as Mr Roosevelt has stood in respect 
to the enforcement of the national pure food 
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law. I am not sure that I shall get an oppor- 
tunity in the speech of acceptance to say much 
on this subject, but I hope to be able before 
the campaign is over to put myself on record 
in the matter.” 

Our readers will sean Mr Taft’s speeches 
with an added interest. The housekeepers of 
the nation are dead in earnest in demanding 
that the pure food law be not betrayed in the 
house of its friends; it is well for the presiden- 
tial candidates to know this. 


7 Wwe needs help in her housekeeping?” 

This question we asked in a recent 

issue, and from the correspondence which fol- 

lowed we will print herewith one letter, which 

voices the ery of thousands of women—tens 

of thousands—and ealls for a session, serious 

though brief, with the assembled mothers. The 
letter contained the following passages: - 

“In the last Goop Hovuse- 

One of KEEPING I noticed the article, 

Many ‘Who needs help? As one in 

that line I will try to make it 

plain. My incompleteness makes housekeeping 

a nightmare. I had to take up the business so 

late in life that it bears on me like a burden. 

“My present environment places me in a 
servant’s place, and to accomplish what I 
might (if I was skilled) with accuracy, my 
time is taken up in trying to do what ought 
to be done in one-third the time, not saying 
anything of the strength wasted. I am very 
nervous, and of course when all this is realized 
I get so discouraged that worry keeps me from 
doing as well as I could. 

“T have found out that system and a thor- 
ough knowledge is the remedy to bring peace 
and pleasure, and I must admit that I am want- 
ing to a great extent. Labor in this town is 
very poor and the price is not encouraging, but 
I feel that I must bend my efforts for a better- 
ment of service, and if you lend such friendly 
aid it will be gratefully received. I have been 
looking for sueh books of home helps for a long 
time, but have not found the information.” 

It seems idle, almost, to multiply words after 
this letter. How many mothers, themselves 
taught the fundamental processes of house- 
keeping, are allowing their daughters to grow 
up as innocent as this woman of the first prin- 
ciples, the vital facts, of home-making? We 


heard the other day of a woman who set a 
dish of aleohol on the stove to heat! The 
mothers and fathers of the present day leave 
so large a part of the upbringing of their chil- 
dren to the school teacher that their unfortunate 
progeny is in danger of encountering a cold 
world without any bringing up worthy the 
name. 

Cannot parents see how essential, absolutely, 
is a knowledge of housekeeping methods to the 
wife and mother? Miss Jane Addams and 
other students of domestic conditions have 
pointed out the very large part which bad cook- 
ery and slack housekeeping play in ill health, 
infelicity and divorce. 

Something can be done for the writer of 
this letter and her sisters in misfortune, in: the 
way of the literature of housekeeping, but books 
and magazines never can make good the ab- 
sence of early training. 

It is gratifying to note that due appreciation 
of home science in educational cireles is coming 
at last. The National educational association 
has this year contrived to turn its eyes long 
enough from the academic to take a practical 
interest in domestic science training, and we 
may hope for a definite policy and real achieve- 
ment in the future. And Teachers college of 
Columbia university, New York city, is greatly 
enlarging its school of domestie science, at 
heavy expense, in response to a demand. It 
will give a training in modern conditions in 
the cities, which ery aloud for scientific skill. 
The leading colleges for women will have to 
face the problem soon. 


EAD the food labels. They are interesting 
reading; the more so as one gets an in- 
sight into the problem of pure food. Special 
inducement is offered elsewhere in this: issue 
to study labels and report for the benefit of our 
readers. Observe whether benzoie acid or ben- 
zoate of soda is proclaimed on the labels of pre- 
serves, catsups or other products. As recorded 
last month, tests with a “ poison squad” have 
demonstrated conclusively that this drug works 
a serious injury to health. But the prohibi- 
tion against it in the national pure food law is 
suspended until a report comes from the pres- 
ident’s board of scientific experts, a weighty 
body which may not move very fast. 


Taking Care of One’s Self 


Personally Conducted by Anthony Black 


HE sword of Bunker 
Hill, immortal in history 
and verse, won a little 
victory of its own years 
after the war of the Rev- 
olution, which has its 
interest in these piping 

times of peace and the culture of health. 

The particular sword concerned was the 

property of Colonel William Preseott—an 
ancestor, I believe, of the historian— 
whose tall figure was very active and 
conspicuous on the field of battle during 
the memorable day in 1775. Once upon 

a time, when the colonel fell sick, and 
grew alarmingly worse, the family doctor 
was summoned to his bedside. He looked 
the patient over and felt it incumbent 
upon him to say, with due solemnity, that 
he was a very sick man and was about to 


die. 

“T'll be d—d if I will!” roared the 
old warrior, and leaping from the bed 
he seized his sword, which hung near by, 
and chased the horrified physician from 
the room. From that hour he began to 
mend, and recovered, to reach a hale old 


age. 

Neither to shock the reader nor to ree- 
ommend such eavalier treatment of the 
doctor is this aneedote here related, but 
to illustrate the great principle that our 
health depends largely upon our thought 
and our will power. 


** 


Remember: That “as a man thinketh, 
so is he,” almost literally. 

That there is a restorative energy in 
Nature always trying to build up and 
repair, even unto old age, if one only 
gives it a chance. 

That pains and “ feelings ” of the most 
acute and alarming deseription may, and 
often do, mean very little, being nervous 
symptoms. Don’t let them throw you in a 
panie. 

That the eure for a great many ills is 
to “ get busy ” and forget them. In other 
words, the way to take care of yourself is 
to forget yourself in a useful or agree- 
able occupation. 

That every individual comes pretty 
near being a law unto himself or herself 
in the matter of health and hygiene. Use 
your common sense, be strictly honest with 


yourself in the matter of self-indulgence, 
and you can do more than the doctor to 
decide what is best for you. 


** 


Years before the inception of the Em- 
manuel movement a physician in the 
rambling and rocky old town of Marble- 
head went to Europe and studied hyp- 
notism and suggestion, with the intention 
of making a specialty of it. He came to 
the conelusion that the remedy for nerv- 
ous ills was not rest, in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, but occupation of a 
useful and interesting kind. He started 
an arts and erafts shop in Marblehead, 
which was once described in this maga- 
zine, where nervous folk pay a good price 
for the privilege of weaving rugs, model- 
ing pottery, and doing other things. 
They have the fruit of their effort to 
keep or sell, as they please, and—they 
get well! 


** 


Evidence that a person can avoid a 
nervous breakdown in spite of an over- 
load of work and eare is found in the 
following letter, which has come to me, 
duly authenticated : 

“My friend, a woman of thirty-five 
years, was left a widow with five chil- 
dren, the oldest a girl of ten years. She 
received a life insurance of two thou- 
sand dollars, which she invested in a house 
with store attached. The place was mort- 
gaged and this caused her some worri- 
ment. She stocked the store and kept it 
open from six, every morning but Sun- 
day, until ten each evening, and on Sun- 
days a short time forenoon and after- 
noon. In addition, she did dressmaking, 
keeping the sewing machine in the store 
and working with it, at intervals, as she 
had time. 

“Of course, she was overworked. But 
she kept_up and reared her oldest child 
to school teacher, and her others to 
be useful members of society, by her 
habit of taking a two-hours’ rest every 
day from one to three o’clock. Even if 
she had to trust the store to the care of 
the children or disappoint a patron, she 
never permitted an encroachment on that 
time of rest. 

“¢T undress,’ she said, ‘ and go to bed, 
just as if it were night, and I am asleep 
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TAKING CARE OF ONE’S SELF 


almost as soon as my head touches the 
pillow. No one need call me. I awake, 
refreshed and ready for work, as soon as 
it is three o’clock. I arise, bathe, comb 
my hair, put on fresh clothing and go out 
to work, often until nearly midnight. Ex- 
cept in a ease of accident to the children, 
I refuse to be called. When I began this 
habit I couldn’t sleep, but I rested. Soon 
I began to get eat naps and now I have a 
sound, vitalizing sleep. I believe it keeps 
me alive and well and is worth all I pay 
for it.’ 

“ She still keeps up the habit, although 
the hard work and the store are things 
of the past, and attributes her wonderful 
health and her youthfulness, after so ar- 
duous a life, entirely to her noonday rests. 
It is a simple remedy and if within the 
reach of a storekeeper, dressmaker and 
housekeeper for a family of five children, 
may surely be said to be within reach of 
every woman.” 


Anyone who has witnessed President 
Roosevelt’s smile, which so graciously ac- 
companies every exclamation of his still 
more famous “ Delighted!” will find in 
those glistening white teeth, that have 
suggested fortunes to the puzzle-makers, 
an indication of a health hobby. “A 
clean mouth means a clean stomach, a 
clean stomach a clean brain, a clean brain 
a well body,” is one of the president’s 
sayings. Therefore there is much care- 
ful and scientific serubbing of teeth at 
the White House and at Oyster Bay. The 
Roosevelts never neglect their dentists, 
and the story is told of Theodore Jr’s 
wishing to wiggle out of a dreaded visit 
to a “D D §8,” but being brought to 
time by his father’s pointing to the splen- 
did, clear, white teeth of “ Teddy” Jr’s 
favorite dog and encouraging his son to 
emulate the same attractive results. 

* 


Teeth are, indeed, as important as 
President Roosevelt believes. The re- 
nowned Dr William Osler has said: “If 
I were asked to say whether more physi- 
eal deterioration was produced by alco- 
hol or by defective teeth, I should unhes- 
itatingly say defective teeth.” In the 
ease of teeth, as of other parts of the 
human machine, prevention is better than 
eure, and a good, new preventive is good 
news. I have recently heard of a solu- 
tion, now on the market, which is espe- 
cially useful with children because it bub- 
bles so long as there is foreign matter in 
the teeth and stops bubbling when the 
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teeth are clean. It thus leaves no excuse 
for the child to say that he has cleaned 
his teeth when he has not done so. The 
principle, obviously, applies as well to 
grown persons. Being antiseptic, this 
solution heads off decay. It does no 
harm to the tooth; in fact, it is used on 
the flesh, in wounds and sore places, with- 
out injury to the tissues, as antiseptic 
and healing balm. There, too, it bubbles 
so long as it is at work. A friend of 
mine applies it to his face after shaving. 


Some importance attaches to the peri- 
ods of labor and the intervals between 
meals. Professor Haeckel, after one of 
his visits to England, adopted the English 
distribution of time, which is also the 
American—late breakfast, hasty lunch 
at noon, and dinner at night, with the 
day’s work practically in one stretch. 
After a thorough trial, however, he went 
back to the German system, maintaining 
that the enormous quantity of work for 
which the Germans are famous is due in 
part to their arrangement of their time 
in two daily periods of labor. Professor 
Haeckel rises early, breakfasts early, and 
by noon has done nearly an American 
day’s work. He dines leisurely at noon 
and after dinner reads, walks, makes ealls 
and in various ways refreshes himself 
until the middle of the afternoon. Then, 
with only the interruption of a light sup- 
per, he does nearly another day’s work 
before bedtime. This, except for the 
three meals instead of four or five, is 
the typical German day. 

Essentially the same program has been 
followed for some years at one of the 
most famous boys’ schools in America, 
Phillips academy at Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, where it has worked so well that 
the scheme is to be tried during this eom- 
ing school year at the sister school, Phil- 
lips Andover. The boys study or recite 
until noon and then are free until four 
in the afternoon, when they begin work 
again. 


** 


J. Pierpont Morgan, while not having 
an aversion to elevators, has ideas of his 
own of the gymnastie value of climbing 
stairs properly. Nearly everyone hurries 
or lags up a stairway, resting only the 
ball of the foot upon each step, conse- 
quently placing a strain upon muscles 
which should not be allowed to bear too 
great a load in this position. When Mr 
Morgan climbs a stairway he plants his 
foot firmly, lifting to the next step by 
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the play of muscles in the calf of the leg, 
thus avoiding fatigue from the exercise, 
and bringing himself slowly and care- 
fully to the top of the flight in full pos- 
session of his breath. The Italians walk 
up a stair in the same manner, and seem, 
therefore, able to bear a long climb with- 
out any appearance of fatigue. As their 
cities are nearly always on _ hilltops, 
reached by stone stairways for short cuts, 
they have learned a useful lesson. 


** 


My doctor has some “ don’ts” about 
the use of books from a public library: 
Don’t read the book before covering it 
with wrapping paper. Don’t eat candy 
and read at the same time. Don’t take 
the book to the table and read between 
courses, and above all don’t moisten the 
finger to turn pages. All these things are 
done and are really dangerous to health. 

* 


“You can’t be healthy unless you’re 
comfortable,” said Mark Twain, “ and I’m 
always comfortable,” he added, with a 
twinkle in Lis eye. “ You see, it’s a very 
serious business being funny; that is, 
funny enough to earn money, and you 
mustn’t be too serious, either. So it 
doesn’t do to sit on a short chair if you 
have long legs, or on a long chair if 
you have short. ones. It always shows in 
what you do. It’s a golden rule, and in 
hard times a silver one, to be comfortable 
when you start in to do anything, then 
you will get through your task feeling 
chipper than a lark. I can’t find any 
chairs to fit, that’s why I always write 
sitting propped up in bed. You see, it’s 
worried me into white hair at my early 
age.” 


An article once appeared in this mag- 
azine on “ Blue Monday,” with reference 
to the unhygienie eating habits practiced 
in many families on Sunday. Now I find 
in a bulletin of the Indiana state board 
of health some pointed remarks from a 
school teacher concerning the regular 
“ Monday sickness ” in the publie schools. 
She said: “ More school children are ill 
on Mondays than -any other days of the 
week. By Wednesday,” she said, “or by 
Thursday, the attendance and condition of 
the pupils are up to standard and sta 
so until Monday, then sickness is aeiell 
and not a few pupils show in their faces 
and in their actions that they are below 
par. Especially more colds prevail.” 

Inquiry developed the fact that every 
family had an elaborate dinner on Sun- 
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day, and that the children and parents ate 
more on Sunday and exercised less. 
Fourteen of twenty-seven children were 
found to have been “ Monday-sick” al- 
most every Monday. Acting upon the 
idea that the Sunday big dinner was the 
eause of the trouble, ten children were 
selected who had been most frequently 
reported as being “ Monday-sick,” and the 
parents were requested to set the ordinary 
dinner for two consecutive Sundays. 
The results were good; all of the children 
eame to school on the following Mon- 
days bright and quite free from the 
symptoms heretofore detailed. 


Dr Austen Fox Riggs of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, New York city, 
recites the case of a woman, a victim for 
twenty years of obstinate constipation, 
who cured herself by reading the chapter 
on constipation in Dubois’s book, Psychic 
Treatment of Nervous Disorders, and put- 
ting in practice the principles there 
learned. Hundreds of eases of consti- 
pation have been cured thus by auto-sug- 
gestion by followers of the Emmanuel 
movement, 

*?e 


Bearing in mind the principle of indi- 
vidual needs, the following note from a 
friend who took unto himself the advice 
to eat sparingly, is significant: “ From 
bitter experience the writer would advise 
anyone to consult a competent physician 
before attempting a course of short ra- 
tions. Hardly any persons need the same 
kind and amount of food. The general 
impression seems to be that the majority 
of people eat too much. Perhaps this 
may be so, but there are always the excep- 
tions. The writer was one of these, and 
under ill-advised judgment (as he dis- 
covered later to his cost) ate very little. 
A skillful doetor later on discovered that 
he was suffering from too little food in- 
stead of too much. Raw eggs between 
meals, with a eertain amount of milk also 
each day, was ordered, in addition to his 
regular meals, and exeellent results fol- 
lowed, and yet some of the symptoms gave 
experienced persons the idea that he was 
suffering from an excess of food.” 

** 


Professor William James, the dis- 
tinguished psychologist, in a letter to the 
present writer, once mentioned Judge Wil- 
liam H. Taft as the man of all others 
among his acquaintance who was able to 
defy worry. That was some time before 
the republican national convention of 1908, 
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Significant Facts 


By Dorothy Storrs 


OR lack of leadership and 

& proper instruction uncounted 
victims of tuberculosis die 
so before their time. The trag- 

edy of such blighted lives 
ean only be realized by those 
who have lived or traveled 
among the sufferers. “I will come for 
my board, and know how to do all kinds 
of light work,” were the words of one 
attractive young fellow, pleading for 
employment on a ranch. 

Our landlady looked him over with ex- 
perienced eyes. “ Yes I know,” she said 
gently, in deference to the pathos in his 
face and voice, “but I need a strong 
boy, able to work in all weathers, milk 
the cows in the dew, do plowing or any- 
thing that comes along; you are not well, 
and must be careful.” 

The poor fellow turned away soberly 
and went back to the only place where 
he was weleome and could pay his way 
by his labor—a second-rate hotel in a 
town which had been a Mecea for con- 
sumptives for years. He was not very 
sick; a doctor had assured him that out- 
door life in a mild climate, under favor- 
able conditions, would make a well man 
of him. In accordance with this advice, 
he had come South only to find that, in 
the region which had been recommended, 
most of the inhabitants belong to either 
of two classes—those who fear and shun 
tubereulosis, and those who “ make a bus- 
iness ” of receiving invalids. The houses 
of the latter are, in most eases, hotbeds of 
disease, but there is literally no escape 
from their fatal hospitality unless one 
moves into a tent. Moreover, the tent. 
must be a new one, supplied with unin- 
fected furniture, and located away from 
town. What is likely to be the result 
in the ease of a solitary and feeble suf- 
ferer? 

That wealth is no protection is proved 
by the following incident: A lady, hav- 
ing a large income, engaged rooms in a 
luxurious inn where consumptives are re- 
eeived, stipulating that the suite should 
be thoroughly fumigated. She waited 
three days to allow time for this to be 
done, but I was informed by someone 
staying in the house at the time that 
nothing beyond a casual cleaning took 
place. Why my informant did not go 


straight to the person most interested and 
state the facts is hard to say. Evidently 
she had not developed what Jane Addams 
calls a “ social conscience ;” certainly, the 
management felt confident that no one 
would betray them! At this same hotel, 
which is delightfully situated some dis- 
tance from a city, a wealthy gentleman 
lives in a tent in a retired corner of the 
spacious lawn and has his meals served 
out-of-doors in good weather. Whether 
he still runs danger of contagion, through 
food and dishes, may be a question. 

Homesickness is one of the worst foes 
of an invalid traveling in search of 
health. “TI cannot stand it any longer!” 
said a girl bitterly, and with a curious 
doggedness in tone and manner, “J want 
to go home.” 

i a you were not comfortable, after 
a 

“Oh, yes, if I had not been so lonely!” 

“Weren’t the people good to you?” 

“They did their best, but it wasn’t like 
home.” 

“Wasn’t the doctor encouraging?” 

“Very; but if I can’t live at home I 
believe I’d rather die.” 

“T know it seems hard, but think what 
a chance you may be throwing away!” 

“T’ve thought and thought, but it is 
no use; I want to go home!” And she 
went. 

That people in perfect health who 
travel through infeeted districts are in 
constant danger is beyond question. 
After spending one night in a stateroom 
we found, to our dismay, that these com- 
fortable berths are avoided by the ini- 
tiated because so often occupied by inva- 
lids. In some eases other travelers in a 
sleeper have united to pay the difference 
in order that a patient might be moved to 
the drawing room. On one oceasion I 
saw a woman, evidently in the last stages 
of tuberculosis, drag herself painfully to 
the end of the ear to drink from a eup 
which was afterward used by a number 
of merry children. Just behind me sat 
a mother with three babies. 

“ Haven’t you a cup of your own?” 
I asked, when the inevitable clamor for 
“a dwink” began. 

“Yes, indeed, and always mean to 
earry it, but this morning I forgot it. 
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They are thirsty; what can I do?” and she 
held the eup to the lips of the youngest. 
These are cold-blooded facts, observed 
by a single spectator during a few weeks 
of travel. The critical question would 
seem to be: Is it wise for the sick to 
leave home and friends (it is a singular 
fact that so many are alone), especially 
as doctors tell us that an outdoor life 
will effect a cure in almost any climate? 
Instances of such eures, many of them, 
are ready at hand. : 
That many cures take place among 
those who go South is proved, indeed, by 
the numbers of people among the inhab- 
itants of certain states who first became 
residents on account of their health. 
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That is the important point: a consump- 
tive who has recovered should stay in the 
climate to which he has moved. Those 
who return to Northern homes too often 
suffer a relapse from which recovery is 
impossible. 

Either remedy, therefore, involves pluck, 
and plenty of it. The novelty of travel 
and a new environment are tonies in 
themselves, however, and bring better re- 
sults, under the right conditions; but those 
who decide to leave home will be wise to 
make every arrangement in advance and 
know, before starting, just how and where 
they are to live that carefully regulated 
and sanitary life through which alone re- 
covery becomes possible. 


Annual Flowers Indoors 


By Clarence M. Weed 


GREAT deal of interest, as well as 
of beauty, may be added to the 
indoor window garden by growing 

some of the easily raised annuals along 
with the standard window plants. The list 
of annuals which may be grown success- 
fully under ordinary home conditions is be- 
ing constantly increased, and by utilizing 
water-tight boxes made of sheet zine, one 
ean readily have delightful little gardens 
that will produce large numbers of attraet- 
ive blossoms. These boxes may be made 
the length and width of the window sill 
and about four inches high. They should 
be painted dark green and filled with 
garden soil. It is not necessary to have 
drainage holes or chareoal, broken stone 
or brick, or anything else in the bottom. 

A new plant for window gardens which 
T have lately found very useful, is the 
emperor larkspur. Seedlings of this 
grow rapidly, making a very attractive 
mass of stalks and foliage, and in a few 
weeks produce a delightful show of blos- 
soms. The plants seem free from insect 
and fungous enemies, and will develop 
quantities of seed, which will come up 
again in the same window box if the soil 
is left undisturbed. 

The various sorts of morning glories, 
especially the improved varieties, are very 
serviceable for growth, either in boxes or 
in flower pots. They begin blossoming 
when but a few inches high, and away 
from direct sunlight the blossoms will 


remain open throughout the day. Ii is 
commonly recommended to noteh the 
corner of the seeds with a knife or file, 
but I have found it a more satisfactory 
method to place the seeds between layers 
of moist blotting paper until they have 
sprouted, and then to sow them. If there 
are any which do not sprout on account 
of the hardness of the seed coat, these 
may be easily notched. 

Sweet peas, especially the so-called 
hybrid sorts, which are commonly grown 
by the florists for winter blossoming, are 
certainly among the most desirable annual 
flowers for indoor window gardens. As 
these plants develop large numbers of 
roots and require a great deal of mois- 
ture, it is desirable that the zine window 
box be five inches deep, rather than four. 

The dwarf or French marigolds con- 
tinue to be among the most satisfactory 
window-garden plants that grow readily 
from seed. They come into blossom when 
very small, and continue in bloom for an 
indefinite period if the flowers are cut 
off without being allowed to go to seed. 
Some of the new varieties are very at- 
tractive when massed together by the 
window. 

The various sorts of Drummond phlox 
are also excellent for window boxes. 
They are easily transplanted, grow ran 
idly and produee great numbers of be» 
tiful flowers. The various fringed for: 
are attractive novelties. 
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The United States department of agri- 
eulture is now co-operating with some 
one hundred and forty cities in different 
parts of the country, not only assisting 
them in dairy inspection, but in the gen- 
eral improvement of their milk supply. 
The general plan is, when the dairy divi- 
sion is requested by these cities to aid 
them in the work, to send a man to spend 
several days visiting the dairy farms with 
the dairy inspector, and help him to 
organize the inspection work. Particu- 
lar aitention is given to the use of the 
score card in rating dairy farms. This 
has become very popular, and the score 
card has now been adopted in about sixty 
cities. In addition to aiding in the in- 
spection of dairy farms, the representative 
of the department frequently gives an 
illustrated lecture to the dairymen in the 
vicinity, and also an illustrated lecture 
to the general public. This work has 
been greatly appreciated by the city 
boards of health, and remarkable im- 
provement has been made in a num- 
ber of places. In one city particu- 
larly, the condition of the dairies was 
improved 70 per cent in twelve months. 
Any city can make application to the 
chief of the dairy division, who will send 
a representative as early as possible. The 
score card in use allows a fair per cent for 
each detail in the equipment of cows, 
stable and milk room; and in the eare of 
cows, stable, milk room, milking and care 
of milk. A perfect score totals one hun- 
dred. Many milk producers find that 
only slight changes in care or equipment 
are necessary to bring their seore high 
enough to demand an increased price for 
their milk. 


My boy was breast-fed until he was 
seven months old; then I substituted certi- 
fied milk—at first modified, then gradu- 
ally inereased in strength—until at one 
year he was taking it full strength. Sev- 
eral times during the next year he visited 
his grandfather, where he could not get 
certified milk. However, the milk he 
drank was as pure as clean pasture, barn 
and handling could make it and no harm 
resulted. When the boy was a little over 
two years old, healthy and strong, we 
moved to another town where certified 


milk could not be obtained. We bought 
bottled milk. The boy gradually became 
peevish and languid, with almost con- 
stant diarrhea, and more or less vomit- 
ing, until, all home remedies failing, we 
sent for a doctor. He immediately asked 
about the milk we were using. We then 
learned that this dairyman fed his cows 
brewery grain, which in hot weather made 
the milk ferment in the child’s stomach 
—the cause of the trouble. Very soon 
after a change was made to milk from a 
clean, properly-fed cow, the boy improved 
and is now as well and strong as ever. 
A. B. E. 


Carbonating milk has proved of prac- 
tical value as a means of preserving it. 
The gas is foreed into the fluid under 
pressure, and prevents the growth of bac- 
teria, to a marked extent. Milk, carbon- 
ated under a pressure of seventy pounds, 
comes from the bottle a foamy mass, 
much like koumiss. It is slightly acid, 
of pleasant flavor and a bit more salty 
than ordinary milk. It has kept from 
four to five months without souring, and 
may indicate a source of milk supply es- 
pecially useful for steamships. It is also 
possible it may, like koumiss, be found 
of value in feeding children and invalids 
in many cases where ordinary cow’s milk 
is digested with difficulty. 


A stanch friend of this magazine sends 
the following warning: “It’s a mistake 
to advise your readers to wash their milk 
bottles. Now this, in turn, should im- 
press you, for I am a ‘sinfully partieu- 
lar’ housekeeper. When a new maid’s 
eyes grow big and round when I direct 
her “never to wash,” ete, I explain that 
eareful washing of bottles in the home 
leaves open the possibility of actual ster- 
ilizing being neglected by careless em- 
ployees in the bottling plants. I dis- 
covered this by fresh milk souring, and 
receiving for explanation, “ Perhaps the 
bottle was not altogether clean.” 

In certain cities, stringent regula- 
tions require the cleaning of milk bottles 
in the home, thus throwing the burden 
upon the individual housekeeper. Find 
out the requirements in your city or town. 
The Editors, 
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Conducted by Linda Hull Larned, Associate Editor 
and Mildred Maddocks, Culinary 


Editor 


Hester Mayo, Housewife 


The Story of a Housekeeper and Mother Who ‘‘ Knew How’’ 


By Rachel F. Dahlgren 


I—Planning the Week’s Work 


> ESTER MAYO sat ru- 
minating on the back 
poreh with a half-writ- 
ten letter in her lap. 
Although she had been 
married for sixteen 
years, and was on the 
perilous brink of forty, she was still 
“Hester Mayo,” rather than “ Mayo’s 
wife,” or “young Frederick’s mother.” 
Her dark hair, which showed a few bright 
silver threads, and her fine, mirth-loving 
dark eyes, were set off by a touch of 
pink in her gingham ruffles; in fact, she 
had that very morning bet her husband 
a cooky that she would never be too old 
to study her good points in a looking- 
glass. 

At the present moment, however, her 
busy thoughts were employed with mat- 
ters far removed from personal vanities. 
She nibbled her penholder reflectively, 
gave it a preliminary shake, and then her 
hand began to travel rapidly over the 
paper: 

“You see, Julie,” she wrote, “it sim- 
ply resolves itself into this: I feel bound 
either to earn or to save, and on the 
whole I prefer saving. Any Biddy could 
do the work, of course, but to keep five 


human beings washed, fed and mended, 
and the house swept and top drawers re- 
speetable, and still have enough of your- 
self left over to make a home with, 
is a deal of an undertaking. For- 
tunately for my family, I learned long 
ago to wield the broom and the egg- 
beater, and I enjoy the moral gymnasties 
of playing Mary to my own Martha. 
There is a close connection, I find, be- 
tween domestic and sociologieal problems. 
I tell you, my dear, when you come to 
make us that visit next spring, I’m going 
to put you through a course of cooking 
= prepare you for the serious erises of 
life. 

“You ask about Lesley—she is enter- 
ing high school this fall, at the head of 
her class. I still keep Katherine at home, 
and she grows fatter and prettier and 
more mischievous every day. Lesley is 
taking musie lessons (one of the extra 
expenses), and beginning French, and 
she belongs to a dramatie elub, and knows 
more than her elders dreamed of aspir- 
ing to at thirteen. The dear child is very 
ambitious and eapable, but quick-tem- 
pered—always ready for a tilt with Fred- 
erick, who has the manners of a monkey 
and the disposition of an angel.” 

A half smile curled the writer’s lip, 
and she was about to embark on a fresh 
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paragraph wnen loud screams, mixed with 
the words “ He bited me! He bited me!” 
made her drop her pen just as a little 
girl of six, clad in a grass-stained suit 
of rompers, rushed around the corner of 
the house and flung herself head fore- 
most into her mother’s arms. Each fat 
hand clutched a half-eaten pear, while 
an underlip, swollen to twice its natural 
“size, betrayed the rascal who had dis- 
puted her claim to the booty. 

It took half an hour’s time, with un- 
limited love pats, witch-hazel, soap and 
water and kisses, not to mention a pink 
chambray dress, to restore peace and or- 
der. 

Meanwhile the noon whistle had blown, 
and after hastily straightening her col- 
lar, Hester descended to the kitchen; for 
the children came in from school at 1.07 
o’clock, and always came “ starving.” 
“ Now, pet,” she observed, depositing her 
small incumbrance on a high stool and 
tying an apron round her neck, “ you 
ean help mother by putting the meat 
through the chopper, for she’s got to 
hurry. Let me see, the potatoes are 
washed and scrubbed, which is fortu- 
nate. She opened the drafts and clapped 
a pan of those useful vegetables into the 
oven. “The bread is stale, and there’s 
not much of it, and it’s too late to make 
gingerbread, so we'll have ham muffins 
and apple crusts. What a blessing it 
is that we have plenty of pippins!” 

The kitchen was in an ell, with broad 
windows on opposite sides, a back door 
with a vine-shaded porch, and a built-in 
coal range whose fire was replaced in 
summer by an alcohol stove. Today, 
however, the first hint of October frost 
made the warmth seem pleasantly genial. 
It was Wednesday, and a frame, hung 
_with freshly ironed, starched clothes tes- 
tified to Hester’s activity in the early 
forenoon. Through the windows one 
caught a glimpse of a sun-flecked lawn, 
with a slender birch, a green tamarack 
and two or three wide-spreading apple 
trees. 


“That window nearest the sink is my 
life-preserver,” Hester had once declared. 
“ Only a soulless clod could endure dish- 
washing without something inspiring to 
look at.” 

It was this conviction, no doubt, which 
accounted for a spirited print of an Eng- 
lish hunt on the wall, a wreath of bitter- 
sweet over the clock and a blooming prim- 
rose on the broad window sill. For the 
rest, the large room was painted, both 
plaster and woodwork, but evidently not 
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recently; it contained a boy’s carpenter 
bench littered with tools, a wooden rocker, 
eloquent of New England ancestry, and 
a cupboard made of a packing box, which 
also served as a side-table. 

“ Now first for the crusts.” Hester dis- 
appeared into the pantry and soon re- 
turned with a baking pan containing four 
slices of bread, which she cut in half, 
buttered liberally and sprinkled thickly 
with sugar. Four tart, juicy apples were 
then cored, halved crosswise and laid on 
the “ crusts,” cut side down. A spoonful 
of honey—she often used jam or marma- 
lade—was mixed with butter and placed 
in the center of each, and then these, too, 
went into the oven. 

“Next we'll attend to you, pet,” and 
from the icebox came a ragged remnant 
of boiled ham, which she rapidly trimmed 
ready for the chopping machine. Kath- 
erine meantime had been prattling to her- 
self over a never-failing source of diver- 
sion—a box of beans of every size, shape 
and color known to grocers. Just 
now they were ranged in pairs ready to 
enter the Ark—thin elephants, fat, white 
horses, purple cows, speckled goats and 
little shiny black pigs. 

From their babyhood up, Hester had 
made a practice of talking to her chil- 
dren on all sorts of subjects, partly be- 
cause she was a social woman and “ one 
ean’t talk to the pineushion,” partly be- 
cause she believed that early ideas and 
impressions take deep root in the “ sub- 
liminal consciousness.” What she had 
gained by stern experience should be see- 
ond nature to Lesley and Katherine. 
Acquired characteristics’ must be 
transmitted,” she declared; “ and if it can 
only be done by precept and example, the 
sooner we set about it the better.” So 
this morning she worked to a pleasant, 
rippling accompaniment of domestic 
counsel. 

“ Always buy a ham now and then, 
Totsy,” she advised gravely. “ When I 
was a girl we cured and smoked them our- 
selves, but if you live in town you must 


just choose a small one and have faith, , 


in your dealer. Broiled ham, cut thin 
and freshened before cooking, is delicious, 
and a ham properly boiled, cooled in the 
liquor, skinned, ecrumbed and basted with 
cider while baking, will make any man 
good-natured. Then you can use the fat 
for a Jackson cake, and the stock for 
mock-turtle soup, while the scraps are 
good in any number of combinations— 
with tomatoes and asparagus, and in 
souffiés and muffins and omelets.” . 
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“Papa yikes Yankee Doodies,” re- 
marked Katherine, who was playing her 
part in the game with enthusiasm. 

“Bless the child, so he does—ham and 
macaroni in shells. 

“Now, we want a pint of flour with 
two teaspoons of baking powder ”—and 
Hester measured and sifted them—* one 
beaten egg, one seant cup of milk, one 
eup of chopped ham—lI left some fat in 
it—a pinch of salt and just a suspicion 
of sugar. Bake in muffin pans fifteen 
or twenty minutes.” 

The apples by this time were brown and 
foamy, and she added a few drops of 
water to keep them from burning, and a 
sprinkling of sugar. Then she filled the 
fruit basket, and put the finishing touches 
to the table. 

When Totsy, stationed at the window, 
shouted “ They’re coming!” the potatoes 
were folded in a red napkin and a cup 
of tea set to draw in a tiny Japanese tea- 
pot. A moment later two impetuous 
young people dashed into the kitchen, 
shedding hats, coats and school books, and 
making the speediest possible toilet before 
offering assiduously to “ help earry things 
in.” 

Mr Mayo was at the office all day, so 
there was an empty place at the lunch 
table, but youthful tongues, just released 
from the repression of school, made it a 
lively meal. There was a cheerful cross- 
fire of questions, ‘answers and comments, 
from which Hester gathered what she 
wanted to know in regard to recitations 
and the morning’s happenings. 

Frederick was a tall, eurly-haired, fun- 
loving, happy-go-lucky boy of fourteen, 
always in trouble, always good-natured, 
with rare moments. of thoughtfulness, 
when a look erept into his brilliant dark 
eyes that made his mother’s heart thrill. 
Little Katherine adored her big brother, 
and followed his lead like a too-affeetion- 
ate puppy; while Lesley was the odd one 
—a sharp-eyed, sharp-tongued girl, at the 
awkward age, her pale hair, greenish 
eyes and large features all handed down, 
’ like her name, from some remote Seotch 
ancestor. To woo and to keep Lesley’s 
confidence by daily, superlative tender- 
nesses was one of the cares that lay near- 
est to Hester’s heart. 

“Can’t we go chestnutting this after- 
noon, mum?” asked Frederick, when the 
last muffin had disappeared to the appre- 
ciative tune of “You do make things 
taste so good!” 

“Tf you can, you certainly may,” re- 
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turned Hester, laughing. “ Where did 
you think of going?” 

“Only to the woods back of Harry’s 
house. He says the burrs are wide open.” 

“Me too, me too!” implored Katherine, 
flapping her arms. 

“Nonsense, you couldn’t walk so far 
and you're too little anyway,” objected 
Lesley. 

“Oh, let her go along,” interposed 
Frederick. “ We'll take her little cart, 
and I'll trundle her if she gets tired.” 

“She may go in your special charge, 
then, but don’t let her eat anything that 
she ought not to, nor get her fingers full 
of prickers. 

“Lesley, please put away the clothes 
before you go, dear; those that need 
mending are all together, put them in 
my big basket. Frederick might help 
with the dishes if you’re in a hurry to 
get off. Now, I’m going upstairs. 

“Yes, here’s a good sack for the nuts. 
No-o, I don’t think she need wear her 
rompers. Take my gardening gloves, of 
course. 

“A sandwich? Why, yes, if you want 
to. 
“T hope you'll get enough for a boil 
Friday night. Good-by! Have a good 
time!” and Hester beat a hasty retreat. 

The hour immediately after luncheon 
Hester took for her own and lay down, 
read or napped, while Lesley washed up 
the dishes, dusted the sitting room and 
looked after Totsy. Frederick also had 
his appointed tasks, such as sifting ashes 
and splitting firewood. At three o’clock 
the older children were sent out to play 
or exercise till dusk, or if the weather 
was absolutely prohibitive they amused 
themselves indoors, where, in spite of 
the attendant noise, their mother encour- 
aged such active games as quicken the 
blood and harden the museles. She her- 
self usually sewed in the afternoon, or 
attended to some insistent, unexpected de- 
mand, and at five o’clock it was time to 
think of dinner. 

Getting dinner at night without a serv- 
ant is not an ideal arrangement, but 
since circumstances rendered it neces- 
sary, Hester made her preparations as 
far as possible in the morning. 

School had been in session for three 
weeks now, and the household machinery 
was settling into its regular grooves after 
the freedom and ups-and-downs of vaca- 
tion. As Hester caught the sound of 
eager voices and scurrying feet, and later 
peeped through the blinds to see the lit- 
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tle procession start, she was wondering 
what improvements could be made in her 
weekly program. After trying various 
laundry experiments she had settled on 
the plan of having the work done at home, 
partly because the clothes went to pieces 
so fast at the “ co-operative.” 

Monday was, as she expressed it, a day 
of preparation and prayer; the washer- 
woman, a little heavy-footed Hungarian, 
came on Tuesdays, and with Hester’s 
assistance washed, scrubbed the floors, 
blacked the stove and ironed off the plain 
clothes; after she had gone Hester 
sprinkled the starched clothes, shaking, 
smoothing and rolling them with the hand 
of an artist; and these were ironed on 
Wednesday in the cool of the morning. 
On Wednesdays, too, she usually took 
advantage of the fire to make hot bread 
of some kind and a loaf of fresh eake. 
Thursday was the day for drawing a 
long breath, picking up dropped stitches 
and meeting social demands. She made 
it a rule to see a friend or spend an hour 
or two at the library. 

On Friday the house was swept (mat- 
tings and bare floors lightened the task) 
and a “celebration” arranged for the 
children, as there was no studying Friday 
evenings. 

Saturday, being the orthodox baking 
day, Hester made bread, brown and white, 
eake that would keep, a handsome Sunday 
dessert, and filled the stout beanpot 
sacred to Boston tradition. Of course 
this program was liable to upsets from 
rainy wash days, unexpected company, 
illness and accidents; but did it offer a 
satisfactory working hypothesis? Was 
Mary perchance falling into bondage to 
Martha? Did Frederick do his share? 
Ought not Lesley to have less routine and 
more independent work? “TI’ll talk it 
over with their father,” was Hester’s well- 
tested conclusion. “ Meanwhile, I’ll just 
take a ten-minute nap to smooth out the 
wrinkles, and then finish my letter to 
Julia.” 

(To be Continued) 


Por Cueese I make from the skim 
milk left from a small dairy. The hard- 
est work is rubbing up the milk eurds 
after they are cooked so the cheese will 
be smooth. My husband remarked that 
the meat chopper might be useful. I 
tried it and the work was simplified by 
half, while the product was smoother and 
better in every way. F. B. 


Some New York Discoveries 
* By Linda Hull Larned 


“You must be better off than I,” said 
a certain woman, “to be able to buy 
all those things suggested by Mrs Larned 
in her New York notes.” 

“Yes, I know they seem expensive,” 
responded the first lady, “but they are 
not really an extravagance if you stock 
up well in the beginning and know how 
to save what is left for future use; and 
really, you know, if you want an attract- 
ive table you must have the materials 
and the tools as well as the gumption to 
use them.” 

“Well,” said the other, “I wish Mrs 
Larned would make her recipes so simple 
that we could give them to our cooks or 
our daughters; and then I think she 
should tell us how to buy all those acces- 
sories and how to keep them.” 

This conversation was repeated to the 
writer by a man who is a relative and, 
therefore, exceedingly frank; so here is 
an effort to meet the requirements of 
these two ladies, who undoubtedly voice 
the sentiments of many of our readers. 

While it is a mistake to believe that 
one cannot afford the occasional use of 
truffles, pimentos, mushrooms and a few 
seasonings and condiments out of the 
ordinary, it is also true that any recipe 
given here would be palatable and tasty 
even if they were left out. The writer 
does not always use these things, and 
very often substitutes what may be in 
the house for the more expensive articles. 

But what is the real cost of these food 
adjuncts? A small ean of truffles costs 
seventy-five cents, and there is enough in 
one ean to use as a flavor or a garnish 
(all that is ever required) a half dozen 
times at least. When the ean is opened 
the truffles should be taken from their 
liquid and put at once into a glass or 
porcelain jar, then immersed in salad oil 
and closely covered and put in a cold 
place. The pimentos, which are large, 
sweet, red peppers, can be bought in cans 
for twenty cents each. One can will last 
for weeks, as but little is used each time. 
When opened they should be put into 
a closely covered glass jar, covered with 
their own liquor and then into the refrig- 
erator. Canned mushrooms may be kept 
in the same way, and if neither fresh nor 
eanned mushrooms are obtainable, the 
dried mushrooms—which are very cheap 
—may be used by washing them thor- 
oughly and soaking them until soft. 
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Bottles of condiments and seasonings, 
if kept closely corked, will keep in good 
condition as long as they last; and the 
most expensive, like paté de foie gras, 
caviare, ete, are used in very small quan- 
tities, and never except when one is giv- 
ing handsome entertainments. So it would 
seem quite worth while for the house- 
keeper who is able to live well to stock 
up oceasionally with the most favored of 
these food accessories. Of course the 
cheaper things may often be substituted 
for the more expensive. For instance, 
one may use English walnut meats where 
the recipe calls for pecans, for the latter 
cost more than twice as much. 

The following dishes are being enjoyed 
by those who visit the famous hotels and 
restaurants of New York. The recipes 
are made simple enough to be easily fol- 
lowed. 


Eggs &@ la Soubeyron 


These eggs are cooked in the shell 
until almost hard—but not quite—the 
shell is removed, and each egg is put on 
an oval piece of toast covered with a 
rich yellow sauce and sprinkled plenti- 
fully with finely minced chives and truf- 
fles. The truffles could be omitted and 
minced ham _ substituted, if desired. 
Chives are cheap and plenty, but if unob- 
tainable a little minced onion would serve 
as well. I think the sauce is our old 
standby: two tablespoons of butter 
cooked with one tablespoon of flour and 
one cup of liquid—milk, or veal or 
chicken stock. When boiling this should 
be removed to the side of the stove and 
two egg yolks, mixed with a few table- 
spoons of cream, added just before serv- 
ing. 

One of the newest and best hotels on 
Fifth avenue is now serving 


Roudelles of Jambon 

I give my readers fair warning that 
this dish is very expensive, but it is full 
of suggestion for those who have the 
knack to substitute cheaper  viands. 
' Large, square, pink slices of boiled ham 
are rolled into cornucopia shape—one for 
each person. These, the original, are 
held together with aspie jelly and filled 
with a mixture of pigeon or squab meat 
and paté de foie gras, They are served 
with leaves of lettuce and French dress- 
ing. One could substitute for the filling 
chicken meat or hard-cooked eggs on 
cubes of plain aspie jelly, or the ham 
cornucopias could be fastened with 
wooden toothpicks and filled with a shred- 
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ded cabbage salad. The toothpicks could 
be removed just before serving. 


Crépes Suzette 


This was the sweet. It was cooked on 
a silver platter over two aleohol lamps 
right before our eyes. Crépes are a 
French pancake made as thin as a piece 
of paper. These—the crépes— were 
brought in on a hot dish; then the artist 
who put the finishing touches on them 
proceeded to rub the hot platter over the 
lamps with an orange on a fork. The 
orange had been grated slightly in order 
to start the oils secreted in the skin. 
Then a mixture of sugar and butter and 
a little orange juice was put on the plat- 
ter and the hot pancakes one by one 
rolled and turned in this until they were 
saturated in the sauee. They were then 
served hot and good. These are not ex- 
pensive nor difficult for one to do in the 
chafing dish. A good recipe for French 
crépes is: One cup of sifted flour, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt, one-quarter cup 
of water and one egg; this may need 
more flour. The batter should be thin, as 
the pancakes are as thin as paper, al- 
though light. At another time we had 
some very delicious sandwiches made quite 
like this: 


Sandwich Jambon 


Spread thin slices of bread with finely 
minced ham, then put on a very thin slice 
of American dairy cheese, or if a strong 
cheese is liked use an imported Swiss 
cheese. Put on the top slice of bread and 
sauté in butter on both sides until cheese 
is soft, or they may be baked in the 
oven or toasted under a gas broiler. 


Turkey Tetrazzini 


At the restaurant: on Forty-second street 
they serve a good and easy entrée or main 
course. It is named after the famous 
singer. Small, thin slices of cooked turkey 
in a eream sauce to which some cooked 
spaghetti was added and a little grated 
cheese, also some very thin slices of mush- 
rooms eut erossways. This was served 
in the dish in which it was cooked and 
some bread crumbs were browned over 
the top. 


Tomatoes and Crab Meat Salad 

Ripe tomatoes scooped out and filled 
with crab meat in flakes, mixed with a 
mayonnaise, or it may have been a cooked 
dressing; but whatever it was, the chief 
charm was the flavor of chili sauce which 
predominated. 
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The Fireless Cooking Club 


Our Members Relate Their Experiences 


OR dinner at noon we prepare such 
vegetables as cabbage, green beans, 
dried or white beans, the night be- 

fore, put them in cooker late in the evening 
and reheat the next morning. My husband 
could not eat cabbage cooked in the old way, 
but the long; slow process in the cooker 
makes it perfectly digestible and he has 
no trouble at all. We cook delicious 
whole onions five hours, seasoning with 
cream dressing made on the gas stove a 
few moments before serving. Food can 
be kept in the cooker for a latecomer, by 
simply putting the vessel back quickly 
without reheating, and it comes out 
steaming hot. We had a quick lunch of 
broiled steak, fried potatoes, ete. I 
placed the several dishes in a large kettle 
without water, put the lid on and set it 
down in the “nest.” An hour later it 
was steaming hot. If weather is cool and 
the kitchen drafty, I put my pan of 
bread to be raised in the box, close the 
lid, and it rises nicely. If I set yeast 
at night in the cooker it-never fails 
me. In house cleaning time or ab- 
sence from home the cooker surely proves 
its worth; food neither burns nor boils 
dry. M. G. 


Here is a precaution. Once soup stock 
was left too long in the cooker (I think 
it was thirty-six hours) and after cooling, 
removing the fat and reheating it was 
sour and, of course, had to be thrown 
away. The vegetables were put in at re- 
heating time. L. H. Larned. 


I make a parfait in the morning, about 
ten o’clock, or I freeze a cream in the 
freezer and then pack it in a mold; then 
I put ice and a little salt in the big ket- 
tle, put in the mold, cover it with more 
ice and salt, shut it and at seven o’clock 
I find it ready to serve. Then I pour 
off the water and put in a glass jar a 
block of butter taken from the refrig- 
erator and in the morning I find the but- 
ter fine and hard for table use, and the 
ice not all melted. I also make strong 
coffee in the morning and put it in a 
glass jar; when it has become cool by 
having jar stand in cold water, I put it 
in the cooker and surround and cover it 
with ice, using no salt, as I do not want a 


frappé. At dinner time it is just right 
to serve as a cold drink with whipped 
and sweetened cream. The butter is 
much harder than when kept in the refrig- 
erator. L. H. Larned. 


Chocolate, made just before time for 
evening guests to arrive and put in our 
cooker, was piping hot when served two 
hours later. E. C. 


A bean pot is a good thing to use for 
a veal or mutton stew. Cut the meat in 
pieces about two inches square; a few 
pieces of sausage are a good addition. 
Fill the pot three-quarters full of hot 
water seasoned with salt and pepper, a 
bay leaf and Worcestershire sauce or 
kitchen bouquet. Let it simmer on the 
fire for twenty minutes, then pack it in 
the cooker and forget it for five or six 
hours, when it will be better cooked and 
more delicious than if cooked in the old 
way. L. C. W. 


Make your spiced vinegar syrup, put 
the fruit in and let it slowly heat through, 
then put all in the cooker for a couple of 
hours. Pack the fruit in jars, boil the 
syrup, pour over fruit and seal. The 
result is that the fruit does not break 
and is perfectly cooked. This is espe- 
cially good for peaches, pears and plums, 
though the fall fruits should be equally 
successful. C. 


In the cooker a small roast may be 
cooked. Sear the meat in a frying pan 
until nicely browned all over, then 
place it in the tin pail with all the 
liquor in the frying pan and cover tightly. 
Set the pail on the wire rest in the big 
kettle and pour boiling water around it; 
do not let the water reach the cover level 
of the small pail. Put any desired veg- 
etables around the small pail; cover the 
kettle and set over the fire. Let boil 
hard ten minutes, then remove quickly 
to the cooker and cover tightly. The 
vegetables cook in the water, which is 
practically boiling, and the meat within 
the pail cooks in a dry heat furnished 
by the hot water. But the cover of the 
pail must be tight or the meat will steam 
instead of “ roast.” M. 
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The School Luncheon 
By Caroline French Benton 


There is no work which calls for greater 
ingenuity and patience than putting up 
school Juncheons day after day, and yet 
none pays better, after all. We know 
now that cold food at noon is really not 
the best thing for the growing child, and 
if he is to thrive on it, it must be pre- 
pared so that it will look attractive and 
taste well; otherwise it will be either 
thrown away or traded off for something 
no better, or else it will be “ gobbled,” to 
use an inelegant but descriptive phrase, 
and then, certainly, it will not nourish. 

The first thing to study is the subject 
of bread for sandwiches. For this there 
should be two kinds on hand, white first, 
of course, and then each week something 
else, steamed Boston bread, rye, rye and 
Indian, graham, or whole wheat. Slice 
each thin, butter on the loaf, and after the 
sandwiches are made trim off the uneven 
edges and any very hard erust; but do 
not leave them without any crust at all. 

For fillings for the sandwiches, begin 
with meat. You ean use anything you 
find in the refrigerator, even tough steak 
ends, provided you put it through the 
meat chopper twice and season it well. 
When you have prepared more of this 
than you need press it down in a jar and 
pour melted butter over it; this will keep 
it a number of days. Do not always use 
chopped meat, however, for it grows tire- 
some. Whenever you have anything 
which will slice nicely, use that; make it 
very thin, trim off most of the fat and 
salt it; put the slices together in a little 
packet and on that day have the bread 
and butter plain. 

Use meat only with white bread. With 
the Boston variety use cream cheese, alone 
or with chopped nuts; or use ordinary 
Dutch cheese, salted and wet. with cream. 
With rye bread use grated American 
cheese, not too much of it; you can 
sprinkle with a tiny pinch of pepper, 
to make it perfectly digestible. A little 
‘eream is good with this also. 

Besides these substantial sandwiches, 
which are the basis of the luncheon, have 
one or more made with something else 
than meat or cheese. Jelly spread on 
buttered bread is good once in a while, 
but it palls soon; orange marmalade is 
better. The old-fashioned brown sugar 
and butter is nice once in a while. Nuts 
are one of the very best things to use, 
especially on whole wheat bread; chop 
very fine and mix with a bit of cream, 


or a few chopped raisins. Then have 
chopped dates or figs and whole wheat 
bread. 

When there is no meat at all and only 
a filling of something sweet for luncheon, 
have half the sandwiches made with a 
salad mixture. This sounds difficult, but 
it is not. Chop fine a hard-cooked egg 
and mix with a little French dressing 
or with a trifle of boiled dressing or may- 
onnaise, whichever is convenient. Or, 
use cream or butter and add salt and pep- 
per. Instead of these you can have 
chopped celery prepared in the same way, 
or leaves of lettuce, or chopped water- 
eress. Nothing is more wholesome in a 
luneheon than salad sandwiches, and they 
are always liked by the children. 

After the sandwiches come the sweets. 
Layer eake is one of the things which 
ought never to be in a lunch box; ginger- 
bread eut in neat squares, sugar cookies, 
drop cakes, little strips of eake spread 
with plain icing or chopped nuts, erack- 
ers dipped in melted sweetened chocolate, 
ginger snaps, little sponge cakes or spice 
cakes are all more appetizing and whole- 
some, and they have the advantage of 
never coming out of the lunch box in a 
crumbly state. 

Then the relishes: those eome between 
the substantials and the sweet. A few 
small crisp radishes in the spring, three 
olives, a couple of very small pickles 
once in a long time, a deviled egg—any 
of these are delightful to find tucked 
away in a corner of the box. 

Last comes fruit, and that is most 
important. In season a pear or a peach 
or an apple are good, and a bunch of 
grapes can be put in a jelly glass for 
safety. A banana is too hearty on top 
of the usual luncheon and should be taken 
only when there is little else. .Out of the 
season for fresh fruit, if the child will 
consent to carry a little jar with a tight 
cover, there may be a little apple sauce 
or a few nicely cooked prunes, a baked 
eustard, a baked apple or pear, or a 
canned peach. Or there may be a little 
jam, with plain bread and butter sand- 
wiches. 

The eraving for candy which all chil- 
dren have is easily satisfied by putting 
into the lunch basket or box a piece of 
maple sugar, or a few chocolate squares 
of homemade fudge, or some molasses 
eandy. These things are best eaten in 
the middle of the day and help out many 
a luncheon. 

In winter, when the days are cold, it 
is a wonderfully good thing to have a 
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cup of cocoa added to the sandwiches and 
cake, if there is any possible way of heat- 
ing it at school, either on the stove, if 
there is one, or on the steam radiator, or 
if the child is old enough to manage it, 
over a small aleohol pocket stove, which, 
with a bottle of denatured and therefore 
perfectly safe aleohol, can be kept in the 
desk. Several children might own such 
an outfit in common; it would not cost 
more than a dollar and a half, and a 
hot drink of cocoa or soup or beef tea 
would mean much to a delicate child. 

In warmer weather a bottle of lemon- 
ade or grape juice is also a good addi- 
tion to the meal. 

Paraffin paper is easily obtained at any 
bakery or confectioner’s in town, but in 
the country it may not be so easily found. 
However, any corner grocer can order 
it when sending for supplies; it usually 
costs twenty-five cents a pound, and this 
quantity lasts a long time and is invalu- 
able in wrapping up sandwiches; it keeps 
them perfectly fresh and moist. Have it 
eut into evenly shaped pieces and lay 
these in a pile where they can be found 
at a moment’s notice. Have a basket for 
the luncheon if the child will use it, be- 
cayse it holds so much more than the tin, 
collapsible box which is strapped with 
the books and is perhaps more convenient 
to carry, but not so good to pack in. 
Then have plenty of paper napkins, laid 
with the paraffin paper. Fit in the sand- 
wiches, cake and fruit first, fill the cor- 
ners with the candy or olives and lay the 
napkin on last of all, that it may be 
spread out first. Remember, in packing 
the luncheon, to bestow extra care on 
whatever has an odor; wrap that up very 
tightly. Just two little pickles may spoil 
the whole if their odor permeates every- 
thing. An apple should rarely be put 
in the box at all, but carried in the pocket. 

A tempting luncheon is too often traded 
away by a child who cannot resist the 
|pleading of his companions. For this 
‘reason it is well to inquire occasionally 
at night how sandwiches tasted, and 
whether the cookies were good. It is a 
difficult thing to draw the line between 
selfishness and a proper generosity here, 
but if possible it must be done; if nec- 
essary a wise mother will tuck in an extra 
sandwich or two, to give away, rather 
than have her child perpetually despoiled 
by companions not so well provided for. 

The ordinary child, well and strong, 
able to eat, in moderation, whatever is 
set before him will enjoy his luncheon, 
provided it is varied a little from day to 
day and always properly packed. 
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Cooking the Chestnut 
By Mary Louise Furst 


Probably few Americans realize that 
there are parts of the world where the 
chestnut is as fundamental an article of 
food as the potato is with us or as rice 
is with the Oriental. In Italy and in 
France the nuts are considered an essen- 
tial by every class. The French peasant 
eats them twice a day. They are richer 
in food value than either potatoes or rice. 

The simplest way of preparing the nuts 
is to steam or boil them and serve as a 
vegetable, dressed with milk or cream. 
They may be shelled and blanched in one 
operation if an incision is made in the 
shell and they are allowed to boil for a 
minute, and are then put in the oven in 
a slightly greased pan for six or seven 
minutes. 

The French method of roasting them 
is an ideal one. Choose large nuts, re- 
move the shell from one side only, put 
them into a perforated pan and toast 
over a fire of wood embers if possible. 
As soon as they are done, wrap them in 
a thick cloth and allow them to steam in 
their own heat ten or twelve minutes. 
Serve in a napkin with fresh butter. 


Chestnut Cream Soup 


This is made by using cream sauce in 
the proportion of three tablespoons of 
butter and flour each to one quart of 
milk and adding to this the purée from 
one pound of nuts; or better, by substi- 
tuting a well-flavored white stock for 
half of the cream sauce. Flavor with 
a few drops of onion juice, a little nut- 
meg and salt to taste. In the use of 
these care must be taken not to mask the 
delicate chestnut flavor. A spoonful of 
whipped cream added just before serving 
gives the proper finish to soups of this 
class. 


Chestnut Garnish 


A very savory garnish for venison or 
salted tongue is prepared by boiling the 
nuts in well-flavored soup stock, and then 
passing through a ricer. 


Chestnut Soup 


The following is a French recipe for 
chestnut soup. Make a purée of one 
quart of nuts after blanching them. Let 
this purée cook for an hour in one and 
one-half quarts of bouillon until some- 
what reduced in quantity. Cut carrots 
and turnips in small dice, cook in salted 
water, and add to the soup just before 
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serving, along with some small pieces of 
cooked asparagus tips. Serve with the 
white meat of chicken forced through a 
sieve. One-half cup of vegetables is suf- 
ficient. 


Chestnut Croquettes 

These are very dainty, providing an 
excellent method of utilizing any left-over 
purée whether sweetened or not. To 
make a sweet croquette add to a cup of 
finely sieved nuts, while still hot, the 
beaten yolks of two eggs, sugar to taste 
and enough cream or thick cream sauce 
to mold. Insert a bit of preserved fruit 
in each ecroquette, roll in egg and fine 
crumbs, fry quickly in olive oil, drain 
and sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar. 
Serve with a sweet, hot fruit sauce. 

Another method of making a chestnut 
eroquette is to add to the unsweetened 
mixture two tablespoons of grated Ameri- 
ean cheese, and mold in the center a bit 
of sweet red pepper. 


Frozen Chestnut Pudding 

This is excellent in itself, and interest- 
ing because, with only slight variations, 
it forms the basis for the famous nessel- 
rode pudding named after the Russian 
general. Make a custard of one pint of 
milk, one-half eup of sugar, six egg yolks, 
one-half teaspoon of vanilla and one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt. While still hot, 
add the purée of one pound of blanched 
nuts. Strain the eustard before freezing. 
When the mixture is frozen add gradually 
the whip from two cups of cream, sweet- 
ened to taste and flavored with six table- 
spoons of maraschino. In addition, add 
the broken meats of eight or ten chestnuts 
previously soaked in a little-of the mar- 
aschino. Pack in a mold and cover with 
paraffin paper that comes down well 
over the autside before putting on the 
lid. Set away in ice and salt for three 
hours. Nesselrode pudding is made by 
adding to the above candied fruits rais- 
ins soaked in lemon juice and nuts; one 


_ eap in all. Grated pineapple or pine- 


apple syrup may be used in place of the 
maraschino. 


Chestnut Cakes 


Small chestnut eakes are made as fol- 
lows: Beat the yolks of eight eggs until 
very light and add to them the finely 
chopped meats from one-half pound of 
mixed nuts. Beat the whites of the eggs 
and when stiff fold in lightly the purée 
from a pound of chestnuts. Cut and fold 
the yolks into the whites, add one-half 


teaspoon of vanilla. Bake in small pans 
in a slow oven for forty minutes. 


Chestnut Glacé 


The familiar chestnut glacé is made by 
boiling two cups of sugar, one cup of 
water and a pinch of cream of tartar to 
the caramel stage; that is, until it takes 
on a slight amber tinge. Dip the whole 
nuts already shelled and blanched into 
the hot syrup, using for the purpose a 
hat-pin or very sharp wooden skewer. 
Put on paraffin paper to dry. 


Lunch Dishes for Two 
By R. F. D. 
Potato Peanuts 


Soften two tablespoons of peanut butter 
with a little boiling water and add it 
to one cup of hot, mashed potatoes, sea- 
soning liberally and beating till light. 
Shape into four flat cakes, flour lightly 
and brown in a little hot fat. Just be- 
fore serving, pour over them a hot tomato 
sauce, made by sifting and slightly thick- 
ening a cup of canned tomatoes, well 
seasoned. Or they may be served without 
sauce, garnished with parsley. 

Pepper Rings 

Cut a large bell pepper into four rings, 
removing the seeds and boil fifteen min- 
utes; meanwhile cut four rounds of stale 
bread of appropriate size and slowly dry 
and brown them in the oven. Butter the 
slices, lay a ring of pepper on each and 
fill the center with well-seasoned, cold 
minced meat. Moisten all with the water — 
in which the pepper was boiled, adding 
salt and butter to season, and set in the 
oven to become very hot. If the pep- 
per is fiery the water in which it is 
cooked may be changed once. 

Quinces Baked in Cider 

Seleet large, fine quinees, and rub very 
thoroughly with a coarse cloth, but do 
not pare or core them. Pack them in a 
baking dish or granite basin, half fill it 
with fresh, sweet cider, cover closely and 
bake for a half day in a moderate oven. 
An hour before they are done add one 
eup of sugar to four quinees and baste 
frequently; there should be about a cup 
of the syrup, more cider having been 
added if needed. Cut in quarters, remov- 
ing the cores, pour the syrup over them 
and serve cold, with cream, 

Red Betty 


Ripe quinees and sweet cider come at 
the same time and their flavors blend to 
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perfection. A most delicious pudding is 
made by filling a baking dish with alter- 
nate layers of bread crumbs and finely 
chopped quinees, dotting the crumbs with 
butter and sweetening the quinees to 
taste. Make the last layer of buttered 
crumbs; moisten the whole with sweet 
cider, cover, and bake slowly for two 
hours or more, removing the cover to 
brown the top if necessary. Serve either 
hot or cold, with a pitcher of cream. 
Cider boiled down while sweet may take 
the place of newly made cider. 


Creamed Herring 


The little smoked and boned herring that 
come in glasses are very convenient for 
a small family,- keeping indefinitely after 
being opened. Arrange them on strips 
of whole wheat bread and brown the two 
together in a hot oven; neither butter nor 
salt is needed, as the fat little fish supply 
both. Deluge with scalding hot cream 
and send smoking to the table; with a 
dish of sour apple sauce, cheese, and tea 
in Johnsonian quantities (for the fish are 
indubitably salty), you have a German- 
American meal highly satisfactory to any 
devotee of the simple life. 

Pepper Cups 

Slice off the tips from as many small 
ripe peppers as you have guests, remove 
the seeds and boil twenty minutes in 
salted water containing a dash of vinegar. 
Drain, stand them upright and fill with 
mineed chicken or veal prepared with 
seasoned stock as for jellied chicken. 
Set on the ice to harden, placing a spray 
of curled parsley in the top of each for 
a garnish; or the caps may be boiled sep- 
arately and replaced if preferred. 


Sweet Potato in Cream 


When baking sweet potatoes for din- 
ner, remove a large one from the oven 
while still quite firm. When cool, pare 
it, and chop to the size of peas; season 
with salt and butter and heap lightly in 
a buttered cocotte, or earthen baking 
dish. Pour over it three or four table- 
spoons of cream and spread the top with 
melted butter and a dusting of powdered 
sugar. Brown in a hot oven. Sweet 
wine may be used instead of cream, and 
Southern cooks are fond of stronger 
spirits, with butter and sugar to make 
a rich sauce. 


Try Oxive Om instead of butter in 
seasoning macaroni, string beans and 
Summer squash. It gives unexpected 
blandness and richness of flavor. R. F. D. 
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Autumn Preserves 


Mushroom Ketchup 


When October comes arm yourself with 
reliable mushroom “ dont’s,” and a large 
basket and go far afield until you find 
the fresh and fragrant fungus. Pick a 
peck at least, then hie you home and 
turn that peek into a small quantity of 
mushroom ketchup. Break them into an 
enameled pan, sprinkle salt among them 
and cover them with a light layer of it, 
a cupful being sufficient. Cover them 
for two days, stirring them occasionally 
during the time, then strain them through 
a hair sieve. To each quart of liquor 
allow three blades of mace, one-half ounce 
of black peppercorns, one-half ounce of 
sliced ginger and a few cloves. Boil 
the juice for fifteen minutes, then add 
the spices and boil for thirty min- 
utes longer. Strain and bottle when 
cold. P. 

Grape Compote 

To one pint of grape juice (grapes 
cooked and strained), add one pound 
of Tokay grapes, seeded and halved, 
three cups of sugar, four oranges, one 
lemon and one grapefruit with the pulp 
shredded. Chop finely one cup of seeded 
raisins, one-half eup of cleaned cur- 
rants, one-half eup of nut meats, one- 
half cup of sugared ginger and the peel 
of one orange and half a lemon. Cook 
all together about two hours, stirring 
frequently. Then seal in preserve jars. 
Cc. 8. 


Spiced Apple Jelly 

Wash and quarter the apples, leaving 
on the skin. Put in a preserving kettle, 
cover with three quarts of cold water and 
one quart of vinegar. Boil them till in 
pieces. Let them drip through a col- 
ander. I put a piece of cheesecloth in 
the bottom of the colander, that the juice 
may be clear. Measure the syrup, take 
an equal quantity of sugar, twenty-four 
whole cloves and some stick cinnamon. 
Let all boil together till ready for jelly, 
and strain out the spices. This should 
be a clear red. C. 


Swedish Pears 

This recipe is especially good for a 
rather hard and tasteless pear. For each 
half bushel of pears take the juice pressed 
from four quarts of cranberries. The 
Swedes use lingun berries, which one 
ean get here only in the large cities or 
Swedish communities, but the cranberry 
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gives almost the same flavor. Make a 
syrup of the cranberry juice, adding 
one cup of sugar and one cup of water 
to every quart of juice. Now simmer 
the pears in the syrup till tender and 
add one-third of a stick of cinnamon for 
every quart jar. Seal air tight. This 
makes a delicious company preserve, of a 
fine color and flavor. I sometimes put 
three cloves into each jar instead of the 
cinnamon and one ean vary the amount 
of sugar to suit individual taste. Use 
the pulp of the cranberries with an equal 
amount of pear in the jam mixture just 
given. 


Scotch Marmalade 


Cut out the thick blossom end from five 
navel oranges, slash each one lengthwise 
half a dozen times and slice as thin as 
possible, adding one lemon similarly pre- 
pared. The fruit should be fine and free 
from blemishes. To each ecupful add 
three cups of cold water and let it stand 
overnight. Boil forty-five minutes and 
again let it stand until the following 
day. Measure and add one cup of sugar 
to each cup of fruit and water, together 
with the juice of another lemon. Boil 
gently for forty-five minutes and turn 
into glasses. R. F. D. 


Favorites from Many Homes 


Mushroom Soup 


Peel half a pound of fresh mushrooms, 
reserving the lower part of the stems. 
Wash the mushrooms and chop very fine 
with a silver knife; put them in a sauce- 
pan with one quart of good chicken 
stock, cover and simmer gently for thirty 
minutes. Add one teaspoon of salt and 
simmer ten minutes more. Put two table- 
spoons of butter in another saucepan; 
add three tablespoons of flour, mix and 
cook a minute without browning; add 
half a pint of thick cream to the mush- 
rooms, then add the whole to the butter 
and flour; stir until it comes to the boil- 
ing point, add a dash of pepper and serve 
in bouillon cups with slices of toasted 
white bread, buttered. F. 


Tomato Endive Salad 


Place on shredded lettuce leaves one 
pound of tomatoes cut into small pieces 
and the inner leaves of four or five 
stalks of French endive chopped rather 
fine. Dress with the following: Six 
tablespoons of oil, three tablespoons of 
vinegar (less, if a mild dressing is pre- 
ferred), three-quarters teaspoon of salt, 


one-half teaspoon of curry powder, one- 
quarter teaspoon of white pepper and a 
dash of paprika. Put these ingredients 
into a saucepan, bring to boiling point, 
remove from fire and beat until cold. 
This will make a thick, well-blended 
French dressing. 8S. A. 
Tongue and Mushrooms 

Cut pieces of tender, boiled tongue into 
oblong strips about an imch long and 
add them to the mushrooms, which have 
been fried brown in butter and a tea- 
spoon of flour added to it when the 
mushrooms are done. Add a very little 
water and sufficient grape juice for a 
gravy. Allow the mushrooms and tongue 
to remain in the grape juice until the 
tart taste is modified and serve in rame- 
kins or patty shells. This is seldom seen 
and though I have served it many times, 
it has always met with approval. J. F. 


Mushrooms with Crab 


Take mushrooms, the larger the better, 
remove the stems and fill each mushroom 
with chopped crab meat, highly seasoned. 
Press the stuffing firmly in place in each 
mushroom and sprinkle the top with 
bread crumbs. Bake in the oven in a 
pan slightly filled with water. Serve, 
piping hot, on pieces of buttered toast, 
cut in faney shapes. A. J. 

Creamed Hazel Nuts 


At a dinner a most delicious entrée was 
served in small ramekins and some of 
the guests were curious to know what it 
might be. Subsequent inquiry showed 
that it was creamed hazel nuts. They 
had been shelled, blanched and boiled 
until soft, then dropped in a cream sauce 
flavored with sherry. A few days later 
another use for them was discovered when 
they were served, salted, with almonds 
and pecans. Again, everyone was prais- 
ing their delicious and characterwstic fla- 
vor. 

Spiced Beef Appetizer 

Prepare a spiced vinegar as for fruit 
pickles, only less highly seasoned. Cut 
very, very thin slices of dried beef in 
ornamental shapes—narrow strips, dia- 
monds, ete, are easily cut with scissors. 
Steam the beef in the vinegar for one 
hour. Serve hot with toasted wafers. 
This was served at a dinner in Rome 

' A trial proves this recipe so very 
good that a special endorsement is added, 
lest it be rejected because so unusual. 
The Editor 
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What — Eat in October 


A List of Seasonable Foods, and Simple Directions for Choosing 


Well-Rounded, Palatable Meals from Them 


[Foods marked with an asterist 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Prepared cereals 


Popovers 

Well-cooked breads 
with butter 

Crisp bacon 

Baked potatoes _ 

Steamed rice 

Orange bread* 

Tomato puree* 


Buns 

Cream soups 

Sweet potatoes 

Baking powder bis- 
cuit 

Fried apples 

Fried tomatoes 

Vegetable salads 
with mayonnaise 

Beets 

Oyster plant 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Cereals 
long time 
Corn meal hot 

breads 


re 
Fried breads 
Pancakes with syr- 


up 
Missouri ginger- | 
bread* 


Apple biscuit* 

Carrots with green 
sauce* 

Browned hominy 

Short bread 

Reheated potatoes 

Creamed parsnips 

Green peas 

Fried green peppers 


Light Tissue-Builders C 


Bananas 

Eggs scrambled 

Omelet 

Eggs cooked in shell 

Boiled, broiled or 
baked fish 

Broiled or creamed 
smoked fish 

Corn omelet 

Stewed figs 

Roast beef lamb or 
chicken, 

Boiled beef lamb or 
chicken 


Broiled beef, lamb 
or chicken 

Creamed chicken 

Peppers with cheese 

Broiled scallops 

Lamb ‘or chicken 
souffle 

Baked succotash 

Chowders 

Cheese pudding 

Green peas 

String beans 

Codfish croquettes 

Nut bread 


Hearty Tissue-Builders D 


Meat pies 

Braised liver with 
peppers* 

Diced liver* 

Chili con carne* 


Bacon and peas* 

Meat stews 

Meats cooked en 
casserole 

Boston baked beans 

Fried chicken with 


Lentils 
Boiled tongue 


Appetizers 


p 
Hors d’oeuvres 


Spiced apple jelly* 

Highly flavored 
cheeses 

Quince confections* 


** Complete’? Foods F 


Cheese pudding 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Escalloped potatoes 
and cheese 
Vegetable salads 
with boiled dress- 


ing 

Eggs with green 
corn 

Carrots with green 
sauce* 


Potatoes au gratin 

Macaroni au gratin 

Cheese and tomate 
salad 

Fish and shellfish 
chowders 

Tomatoes baked 


Beef mayonnaise 
Salm 


on chowder 


will be found among the Menu 
th the letter of the group to whic 


Reci 
h they b belong] 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Bran muffins Turnips 
Graham gems and Carrots 
bread Tomatoes 
Cabbage Fruits 
Cauliflower Eggplant 
Onions Celery 
Green peppers Oyster plant 
Squash Spinach 


Fruit with sponge 
cake 


Light Desserts H 


Lemon rice 
Ices with sponge 


Fruit gelatine cake 

Rennet custard Sherbets 

Boiled rice with Coffee souffle 
fruit sauce Mint jelly 


Chestnuts and 
prunes* 


Baked custards with 
grated maple 


sugar 


Berry shortcake 
Cream puffs with 
chocolate sauce 
Apple dumplings 
Cranberry pudding* 


Apple snow 
Spanish cream 


Hearty Desserts J 

Aunt Ibbie’s pud- 
ding* 

Harlequin pudding* 

Oatmeal pudding 

Sour cream pie 

Fruit pies 


Ice creams 
Chocolate souffle 


How to Choose 


From the Foregoing List of October Foods, 
Meals for the Needs of Individual Families 


Choose 


Light Breakfast 


(1) An appetizer (for example, 
cantaloupe) 

(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
cereal with cream) 

(3) Light, tissue-building food (as 
creamed finnan haddie 

(4) Light, heat-giving f (as 
t 


oas 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


Light Breakfast No 2, for Variety 


Choose 


Choose 


(1) Appetizer (as baked apples) 

(2) Light tissue-building food (as 
creamed codfish) 

(3) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
browned hominy) 

(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Hearty Breakfast 
(1) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
cereal with ates and 


cream) 

(2) Hearty, tissue-building food 
(as baked beans) 

(3) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
brown bread) 

(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Light Luncheon 
(1) Complete food (as hulled corn 
and milk 
«2) Light. heat-giving food (as 
ried apples) 


(8) Light dessert (as sponge cake) 
(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


which are marked respectively 


— 


| 
Muffins 
Toast 
| 
; 
| | 
— 
Fried eggs 
Twice cooked beef 
Fried fish 
Cooked nut dishes 
Veal cutlets with ¢ | 
sauce 
gravy 
eans 
Clear soups 
| » 
with peas 
Hulled corn and Be 
milk 
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Light Luncheon No 2, for Variety 


Choose (1) Light tissue builder (as cream 


of cheese soup) 

(2) Food useful for bulk (as 
baked tomatoes) 

(3) Hearty dessert (as oatmeal 
pudding) 

(4) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Hearty Luncheon 
Choose (1) Hearty tissue-builder (as 
beefsteak pie) 
(2) Light, heat-giving food (as 
beets) 
(3) Food useful for bulk (as 
creamed onions) 
(4) Hearty, heat-giving food (as 
Missouri ginger bread) 
(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Dinner 
Choose (1) Appetizer (as clear soup) 

(2) Light, tissue-building food (as 
roast chicken) 

(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
mashed potatoes) 

(4) Food useful for bulk (as 
creamed mushrooms) 

(5) Light salad (as dressed let- 


tuce) 
(6) Light d t (as 1 rice) 
(7) Black coffee. 


Dinner No 2, for Variety 


Choose (1) Hearty, tissue-building food 

(as pot roast of beef) 

(2) Food useful for bulk (as 
cabbage) 

(3) Light, heat-giving food (as 
baked potatoes) 

(4) Hearty dessert (as steamed 
chocolate pudding) 

(5) Tea, coffee or cocoa 


A Hearty Supper 
Choose (1) Complete food (as macaroni 

au gratin) 

(2) Light, heat-giving food 
baking powder biscuit) 

(3) Light, Scat- -giving food (as 
crisp bacon) 

(4) Light dessert (as baked 
apples) 

(5) Tea or cocoa 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which th they belong. See Page 459] 


Braised Liver with Peppers (D) 


Lay some strips of fat fresh pork in 
a small earthenware pot and place over 
the fire until they begin to brown; add 
half an onion, sliced, two ripe peppers, 
also sliced (rejecting the cores), and two 
pounds of fresh pig’s liver, deeply gashed 
and larded on top with more strips of 
pork. Dredge thickly with flour and fry 
slowly for ten minutes, turning the meat 
once. Scrape half a dozen carrots and 
eut in strips lengthwise; place these 
around the liver with a handful of minced 
parsley or celery tops and salt and sweet 
herbs for seasoning; lastly add one cup 
of boiling water and half a glass of eur- 
rant jelly; cover closely and bake in a 
very moderate oven for two and one-half 


hours. This is a most savory and satis- 
fying dish, made from an inexpensive 
piece of meat. R. F. D. 

Apple Biscuit (B) 

To one pint of light bread sponge add 
one-quarter cup of molasses, one table- 
spoon of lard and graham or whole- 
wheat for a soft dough. Beat vigorously 
or knead cireumspectly, and finally work 
in a large cup of chopped apple (green- 
ings or russets), cut in bits as large as 
the end of your finger. Shape in muf- 
fin pans, sprinkle with brown sugar and 
let them stand until very light before 
baking. Good either warm or cold. 
R. F. D. 

Diced Liver (D) 

One pound of ealf’s or lamb’s liver, 
one-half pound of bacon; cover with 
water and simmer very gently for two 
hours, or until thoroughly tender. Drain 
and cut in small cubes, return these to 
the fire and cook for ten minutes, sea- 
soning with salt and pepper and tossing 
frequently, that they may brown lightly 
and evenly. Serve on strips of hot but- 
tered toast, moistened with the liquor in 
which the meat was cooked. Chili or 
Worcestershire sauce should be offered 
with this savory supper dish. R. F. D. 


Tomato Purée (A) 


One pint of canned tomatoes, one cup 
of mashed potatoes, one eup of chicken 
or veal stock; simmer for fifteen minutes, 
thickening with one tablespoon of roux; 
season highly, strain through a vegetable 
sieve and serve with small, hard crackers 
buttered and browned in the oven. A cup 
of cold split peas or beans, instead of 
potatoes, makes a good variation. R. D. 
Missouri Gingerbread (B) 

Bake soft gingerbread in very thin 
sheets, and when done, glaze with brown 


icing ‘made by cooking molasses with a 
lump of butter until it “hairs.” J. M. 
Cranberry Pudding (I) 

Cream one cup of sugar with three 
teaspoons of butter. Add slowly one 
cup of sweet milk, two cups of flour 
sifted with two teaspoons of cream of 
tartar and one teaspoon of soda. Add 
one and one-half eups of cranberries and 
bake one-half hour in a moderate oven. 
Serve with any sauce. L. B. 


Chestnuts and Prunes (H) 


Do many housewives realize what a de- 
licious sweet results when Spanish chest- 
nuts are added. to the homely breakfast 
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dish of stewed prunes? This is a foreign 
confection worthy the attention of Yan- 
kee cooks. We use it as a dessert when 
other ideas fail, rather than matutinally, 
as prunes are served. Wash and soak 
prunes overnight as usual. Boil chest- 
nuts twenty minutes after cutting a slit 
in each shell. Peel, removing shell and 
the disagreeable inner skin. Then stew 
with the prunes. Serve cold, or at least 
cool, with plain cake. Daw. 


Aunt Ibbie’s Pudding (I) 


Pare, core and quarter tart cooking 
apples, using enough to cover the bot- 
tom of a buttered baking dish. Make a 
sponge cake batter according to any fa- 
vorite formula and pour over the pieces 
of apple in the pan. Bake in a moderate 
oven until the fruit is soft enough to be 
easily pierced by a straw. Serve with 
hard sauce. Vanilla, lemon or spice will 
do for flavoring. E. M. H. 


Harlequin Pudding (I) 


Three tablespoons of melted butter, 
mixed while warm with a eup of sugar. 
Add one eup of milk gradually, the yolk 
of one egg which has been beaten until 
thick, two eups of flour into which has 
been sifted three level teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, and either one cup of eran- 
berries or three-quarters of a cup of ginger 
eut in half-inch pieces, or two apples 
sliced thin, or three-quarters of a eup of 
chopped nuts or one cup of raisins. 
FYfour lightly, to prevent sinking to the 
bottom, and lastly fold in the stiffly beaten 
white of one egg. Bake twenty-five min- 
utes in a moderate oven and serve with 
the following sauce: Mix one-half cup 
of maple syrup and one eup of whipping 
eream and beat until stiff. Packed in 
iee and salt three hours, this sauce makes 
a delicious maple mousse. J. C. 


Chile con Carne (D) 


Soak one pint of dried lima beans over- 
night, and in the morning arrange in the 
bean pot with one pound of solid lean 
beef, two ounces of sweet fat or suet, a 
red pepper eut in rings and half of an 
onion, shaved. Cover with water, season 
with saJt and a half teaspoon of mustard 
wet up with vinegar and bake slowly in 
a moderate oven for three or four hours. 
This is a dish adapted from Mexican 
cookery. R. F. D. 

Bacon and Peas (D) 

is an equally savory change from the 
traditional “ pork and beans.” Soak one 
pint of yellow split peas overnight; in 
the morning pour off the water and add 
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fresh, with one pound of fat bacon, 
scored in inch squares. Pepper, mustard 
or molasses may be used at discretion. 
Bake about three hours; the prolonged 
cooking required by navy beans is un- 
necessary. If any is left over form into 
flat cakes, dredge with flour, sauté in 
hot fat and serve with tomato sauce for a 
luncheon or supper relish. R. D. 
Spiced Apple Jelly (E) 

Cook tart, under-ripe, red apples in 
the usual way and to every three quarts 
of juice add one pint of vinegar, three 
quarts of sugar (liberal measure), and 
three ounees of mixed whole spices tied 
up in thin muslin. Finish as usual. 
This is delicious to serve with the meat 
course. R. D 


Carrots with Green Sauce (B) 


Soak one eup of whole green peas 
(dried) overnight; drain, cover with 
fresh water and boil until perfectly ten- 
der. Wash, scrape and chop coarsely 
enough carrots to make one pint, boil 
in salted water for forty minutes. Drain, 
season and heap lightly in the center of 
a hot vegetable dish. Put the peas 
through a vegetable press, seasoning lib- 
erally with butter and salt and adding 
enough coloring paste to restore their 
original pea green. Pour the sauce, which 
sltould be as thick as a purée, around 
the carrots and send smoking to table. 
Fresh green peas and summer carrots may 
be used for the same combination. A 
clever French cook contributes these 
suggestions, R. F. D. 


Game Recipes from Maine 
By K. B.S. 


Roast Partridge 


Clean and open the bird as you would 
any fowl, lay in strong salt water three 
or four hours, not more; if not then 
ready to use put away on ice. Make a 
dressing of bread crumbs, butter, salt and 
pepper and to each bird allow four or 
five oysters in the stuffing. Replace in a 
pan and put over them some butter, pep- 
per and enough water to make a gravy; 
sift a little flour over all. Lay a small 
piece of pickled pork on each breast, 
baste frequently and bake forty-five min- 
utes in a good oven. Serve with currant 
jelly. 

Smothered Partridge 


Clean and draw birds and open on the 
back. Lay in salt water three or four 
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hours, no more; if not ready to use put 
away on ice. Lay in baking pan with 
plenty of butter and pepper and flour 
sifted over them, water enough to make 
gravy, baste frequently and bake in good 
oven forty-five minutes. Serve with cur- 
rant or gooseberry jelly. 

Fried Partridge 


Skin and draw birds, opening them on 
the back, lay in strong salt water three 
or four hours, not longer; if not ready to 
use then, drain and put in refrigerator. 
When ready to use dry carefully, dip in 
flour, sprinkle with pepper and fry in 
plenty of very hot lard. Let them brown 
nicely, then cover and set back to cook 
slowly about fifteen minutes. Make a 
gravy by sifting flour into the hot lard 
after the birds are taken out; shake the 
pan until the flour is all moistened and 
browned, but do not stir it nor put a 
spoon in it; then add half milk and half 
water, enough to thicken, but do not stir. 
Shake the pan. Place the birds on plat- 
ter and pour gravy over them, with a few 
chopped mushrooms added. Garnish with 
parsley and serve with currant or goose- 
berry jelly. 


For Appie Sauce to eat with pork, 
add to two eups of the sauce one table- 
spoon of freshly grated horseradish which 
has been soaked in mild vinegar and 
oa dry. This is a German method. 


For Quince Conrections, bake large, 
ripe quinces until perfectly tender, using 
water sufficient to prevent burning. Peel 
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them and cut in slices or small irregular 
pieces, rejecting the cores. Sprinkle 
lightly with sugar and dry for an hour 
in a cool oven; then dip each one in 
melted fondant flavored with orange. 
Drop on waxed paper to harden. The 
combination of sweet and sour, and of 
flavors and textures, is delicious. R. D. 


ANOTHER CasH Orrer.—Labels are in- 
teresting reading since Uncle Sam farced 
the manufacturers to tell the whole truth. 
For instance, the label on a small can says 
“Potted meat, ham flavor,” which two 
years ago would undoubtedly have read, 
“Potted ham.” What is now needed to 
insure continued progress for pure foods 
is the education of the purchaser to the 
habit of reading the labels. 

Watch the labels! Most of them are 
interesting; some of them are odd. This 
magazine will purchase paragraphs de- 
scribing personal experience with -labels 
on foods and drugs. Be sure to describe 
the labels fully. Package goods of all 
kinds, bottled condiments and extracts 
and both canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, will furnish plenty of material. 
Address all manuscript, Pure Food, Goop 
HovseKEEPING, Springfield, Mass, inelos- 
ing postage for return of unavailable 
manuscript. 


Living on A by Caroline French 
Benton, has been published in. book form. 
It is larger than the serial which has at- 
tracted so much attention in the pages 
of this magazine; therefore even fuller 
of real nuggets for the housekeeper. 
Dana Estes Co, Boston, Massachusetts; 
price $1.25. 
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How to Light the Kitchen 


By Grace Russell 


N THE first place the 
kitchen walls must be 
clean before they ean re- 
flect light; in the next 
place they must be of a 
eharacter and tone that 
will refleet light. Light 
buff is the best color for a kitehen 
wall, glazed tile the best material if you 
ean afford it; unglazed dull composition 
of clays comes next; and after that good 
paint or water tint varnished over so as 
to be easily washed. But whatever the 
material or medium the light tones of 
color are always best. 

Better illumination and handier light- 
ing is possible in every home and espe- 
cially in the kitchen. Here a single 16 
candle power electrie light, or an old- 
fashioned flame gas tip suspended in 
the center of the ceiling, is politely and 
with abiding faith ealled illumination. 

Being thus centered in the room, as 
the range, sink, table and pantries are 
usually near the side walls, the body of 
the worker is always in her own light and 
the shadow instead of the light directly 
on the work in hand. Then, to make a 
bad matter worse, the bulb of the incan- 
deseent light is usually sadly overworked, 
black and burned out; or the gas tip is 
full of dust and dirt, so that the available 
light is greatly diminished, for smoke, 
dust, grease and flies have done their 
worst and produced a whistling, one- 
sided, uneven flame. 

A kerosene lamp chimney was washed 
oceasionally, but an incandescent bulb is 
never or possibly hardly ever touched; it 
seems to be immune to water. As a mat- 
ter of fact, an incandescent bulb is the 
easiest thing in the world to wash; just 
try it, and see how much a freshly washed 
bulb inereases the light. 

If the chandelier is in the center of 
the room, it can be arranged to better 
illuminating advantage. Replace the old, 
flickering, hissing gas flame, for which 
there is no justification, with a good, 
modern, up-to-date incandescent gas 
burner, complete with chimney, mantel 
and a good-sized reflector. Such an out- 
fit can be purchased anywhere for from 
forty cents up to a dollar. They burn 
much less gas than the ordinary flame, 
and give a soft, steady, silent light, which 


will be more satisfactory than the old 
method. The chimneys of these burners 
accumulate a greasy dust, much more 
quickly than the lamps in the living room, 
and so they must (remember that must, 
please) be washed daily in the winter in 
order to secure the greatest efficiency. 
Many are so afraid of breaking the 
mantle by removing the chimney that the 
chimney is left without cleaning until the 
mantle disintegrates from natural causes. 
With ordinary precaution, however, it 
is a very easy matter to remove, wash 
and replace a chimney an indefinite num- 
ber of times without marring the mantle. 
Just as soon as a mantle is broken it 
should be ~‘searded; it should also be 
replaced as soon as it fails to give a bril- 
liant white light. Cheap bargain counter 
mantles are an abomination, and give the 
minimum amount of light, so always get 
a good strong mantle, one that burns 
clear and white, and when it has burned 
out get a new one, for it will save gas 
and temper. If the breakage of chim- 
neys is excessive use a mica instead of a 
glass chimney, but the saving of glass 
is at the expense of gas; for the glass is 
the better conductor of light. 

But do not let your efforts at illumi- 
nation stop here; if you have gas in your 
home, tap the supply pipe below the 
kitehen floor and carry a few lights up 
to the side wall near the range, sink and 
table. The expense of piping is slight 
and the reduction in gas bills will soon 
pay the expense, not counting the greater 
efficiency of the labor in your kitchen. 

If the central light be electric, substi- 
tute a triple eluster for the single bulb, 
and again have the reflector regularly 
cleaned. An electric light wire can easily 
be run to the side wall directly to the point 
desired. All side lights should be so 
placed, then shaded with a frosted bulb 
if possible. The light should be thrown 
down to the work instead of into the 
worker’s eyes, which is most exasperat- 
ing to the temper and trying to the eyes. 
A well-arranged shade, correctly and 
thoughtfully placed, will accomplish this 
easily. 

The necessary amount of light to prop- 
erly illumine a room is small if correctly 
distributed, and to omit this is not econ- 
omy, but extravagance. 
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What Ails Our Wives? 


ANY men have answered this ques- 

tion, addressed to them by the 

Editor in different phraseology, 

and the burden of the answers is—lack 

of domesticity. Some replies contain 

other charges, such as lack of defer- 

ence to the husband, extravagance and 

the need of more in‘ellectual seriousness, 

but the answers all tend in the direction 

named. Following are extracts from 

some of the letters which were received 

in reply to a cireular of inquiry concern- 
ing the chief criticisms to be made: 

“The most necessary and desirable 
change in the characteristics of American 
wives is the change in the direction of 
greater domesticity. Fewer clubs and 
other outside interests, and more time de- 
voted to the home and its home life, would, 
to my mind, make our American homes 
more perfect in every way.” 

“The American wife,” says a New 
Yorker, “shops until she’s shop-worn, 
dresses to kill—time for anything more 
useful—and puts in the rest of her time 
training her worst half to unquestion- 
ing approval of her course. As for the 
baby, she has no time for him, but the 
nurse or governess is a sight more com- 
petent, anyhow, so that’s all right.” 

Listen to another New Yorker: “ Women 
should cease to impose upon the for- 
bearance of American husbands, and also 
should put the home first—far and away 
first—and church, society and fads de- 
cidedly in subordination. They should 
live so as to encourage young girls to 
marry poor men.” 

A more charitable view is taken by a 
Massachusetts man. He writes: “The 
most obvious limitation of the American 
wife is her lack of bodily health. When 
she isn’t nervous, she is badly out of 
condition. In neither case does she appear 
to be physically up to her work. Women 
of the well-to-do classes have so little 
muscular strength that by the time their 
first babies are a year old, the labor of 
toting them has pulled the mother all out 
of shape, and given her the figure of an 
overworked peasant. One rarely nowa- 
days sees a well-set-up woman of over 
thirty. I tried once, during two days of 
running about Boston on streets and trol- 
leys, to count them of all ages. I came 
out somewhat better than Diogenes; but 
I -got only three, and one of those was 
pretty obviously an athlete or gymnast 


of some sort. We have become so accus- 
tomed to things as they are that we do 
not all realize what a sloppy lot our wives 
are. But imagine them running against 
the edge of a door, and see what part 
of the body would take the blow! 

“Contrast this with the wives of two 
generations ago. My own mother, after 
bringing up a family on a slender income 
and doing much of her own housework, 
despised easy chairs at sixty-five, did her 
resting sitting bolt upright, and had a 
back as flat as the wall. Now, at seventy- 
four, failing eyesight shuts her off from 
many of the usual occupations of old 
age; and though she has two maids, and 
might, if she liked, have four, she contin- 
ues to do housework for amusement. 

“The other trouble with American 
wives is lack of intellectual seriousness. 
They are ready enough to pursue the 
reigning fad, but they rarely know any- 
thing thoroughly, even their own nom- 
inal profession. I know several busy men 
whose scant leisure, year after year, goes 
into some worthy study, until in the 
course of time they come really to know 
something about the matter. I do not 
know any women of whom this is true. 
Mentally they simply gad. This, I take 
it, is in large measure the reason why, 
as a rule, professional women look down 
upon wives. The professional woman 
realizes that she knows at least one 
small subject from top to bottom, as a 
man knows it: naturally she contemns 
the housekeeper who knows nothing thor- 
oughly. 

“For the same reason, practically all 
the lasting and profitable friendships that 
I have known between men and women 
have been with other women than wives. 
For a friendship of this sort the friends 
must neither of them be scatter-brained. 

“There are three classes of American 
wives: first, a small class, who are es- 
sentially parasitical; second, a hard-work- 
ing, utterly faithful class, who carry more 
than half of all the burdens of the world; 
and third, another small class, who are 
directly wasteful. The parasites should 
be educated to understand the indecency 
of such a relation to society. The 
drudges should be redeemed for outdoors, 
for fellowship with other women, and for 
the beauty of life. The destroyers should 
be destroyed by a social prophylaxis.” 
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# When I was a little girl I was pre- 
sented with a colored glass dish repre- 
senting a white hen sitting on a nest. 
Each Saturday evening some member of 
the family procured something to put 
under the white hen for part of the des- 
sert for the Sunday dinner. It was a 
secret from the rest of the family and at 
the close of the meal the hen was brought 
in and I recited the following couplet: 


“Higgledy piggledy, my white hen, 
She lays eggs for gentlemen. 
Gentlemen come every day 
To see what my white hen doth lay.” 


After my recitation each member of the 
family made a guess as to the contents 
of the dish and the one guessing most 
nearly correct was given a double portion. 
Everything from chocolates down to com- 
mon peanuts was placed in the dish. I 
was a very happy little girl when I spoke 
my piece and the “white hen” was a 
very pleasant feature of the meal for 
all the family. The white hens may be 
purehased at almost any china store for 
ten or fifteen cents. Berta. 


# Just before the frosts in late October, 
take up a generous box full of the best 
of the parsley roots in your garden. 
Put them in your cellar where they can 
be kept as cool as possible without freez- 
ing, and you will have as much parsley 
for garnishings as you will need all 
winter. The parsley will keep much bet- 
ter in a very cool place in a dimly lighted 
cellar than in the kitchen window, where 
such boxes are usually kept. <A. C, 


# For weeks I had noticed in a bright, 
small girl, an awkward craning forward 
of her head; every movement of her body 
seemed to be constrained, while her little 
face bore an anxious expression. At 
last I solved the mystery: she ~always 
wore her hat or Tam-o’-shanter on the 
very back of her head and the constant 
effort to keep it from falling off pro- 
duced the strained actions in the child; 
also, such a way of wearing the hat 
draws unnaturally upon the upper part 
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of the spine and would, eventually, be 
a cause of headache. "Apparently the 
mother had never observed, or had never 
troubled herself about it. One more 
source of disfigurement prevent: Look 
well to the size of your boy’s hat; if too 
large tighten the band so that the child 
cannot crowd it down upon the tops of 
his ears. Many a man, as he views in 
the mirror his prominent outstanding 
ears, must, with some bitterness, revert to 
the time when his mother could have 
saved him from a lifelong mortification. 
Eliza Wood. 


# TI am growing small Norfolk pines in 
separate, six-inch pots, none over one 
and a half feet high. They are typical 
miniature Christmas trees. I intend to 
use them for Christmas gifts with tiny 
red candles and several small gifts dain- 
tily tied on each. <A. 


# My young daughter appropriated the 
spilled contents of a box of “ alphabets ” 
for soup and she and her little playmate 
derived great pleasure and incidentally 
benefit in spelling words and finally whole 
sentences with them. I have replenished 
the stock several times and the children 
are now a year older, but the charm of 
novelty seems still to hold. N. 


# A simple device, when there are two 
or three glasses of pale-colored medicines 
to give a sick patient, is to have three 
squares of cardboard of red, of white and 
of blue with which to cover the glasses. 
A simple “ moving on” of the ecards after 
each dose always brings the “red ecard 
next,” the white and the blue to follow in 
sequence. Marjorie March. 


# Just why anyone shouid object to 
“machine gathers” is a mystery to me, 
for they are far more even and firm than 
hand gathering can possibly be, and need 
no “stroking.” It is a wrong method 
that makes the trouble. The instruction 


usually given is to loosen the tension 
and lengthen the stitch, whereas the 
proper way is to tighten the tension. 
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One can soon learn to gauge the tight- 
ening process until but little after 
pulling up is necessary. This method 
throws the pulling thread upon the up- 
per side, so that a coarser -thread is often 
desirable. To loosen the tension leaves 
a quantity of loose stitches on the under 
side and wastes thread. Tightening obvi- 
ates all this. E. H. 


@ The eraze for old English prints has 
become widespread and brings with it 
recollections of old fashion plates pub- 
lished in Godey’s and Peterson’s maga- 
zines years ago. I was fortunate enough 
to find several volumes of them in the 
attie, and selecting the choicest, I have eol- 
ored them with water colors, and framed 
in mahogany they are the admiration of 
all, L. M. 


# Our church recently gave a very suc- 
cessful “sample fair,” which was of 
benefit not only to the church, but also 
to advertisers and incidentally to maga- 
zines. A committee was appointed to 
visit local business houses and to write 
to magazine advertisers, soliciting sam- 
ples to be sold at the fair, at which orders 
for goods, thus sampled, were to be taken. 
The advertisers were unanimous in ap- 
proval and generous in response. The 
goods which were sold on commission 
ranged from waffle irons to perfumes and 
jellies. L. M. 


# “The ghosts’ walk” as a ten-minute 
number in an evening’s entertainment is 
one of those simple things which may be 
made very effective. Nine persons in the 
ghost costume glide upon the stage to 
the strains of funereal music. The tallest 
goes first and the others follow according 
to hight, going across and back once 
This leaves the shortest ghost on the end. 
After a chord from the piano all sing 
in a stiff, jerky manner: “ John Brown’s 
body lies a-moldering in the grave,” to 
the usual tune. At the words “ As we go 
marching on” the tallest ghost slips off 
the stage. The song is repeated in the 
usual way, leaving off a word each time, 
the piano filling in the air softly, 
the remaining ghosts standing motion- 
less and silent in each interval. One 
ghost leaves the stage each time “ As we 
go marehing on” is sung, and the syl- 
lable “a” of “a-moldering” is used as 
one word. At last one little ghost remains, 
singing only “ John” and waiting imper- 
turbably in the intervals. As the last 
ghost steps behind the scenes, all join in 
the chorus of “ Glory, glory, hallelujah.” 
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For the costume use two sheets, one as a 
skirt and one as a cape. Wear white 
stockings, no shoes, and on the head drape 
a pillow slip, so that one eorner forms 
a point on top of the head, and the rest 
hangs like a loose hood at the back. The 
face and lips are rubbed well with velvet 
chalk. Lights should be dim, but not so 
low as to obseure the faces. The ghosts 
must keep sober faces and must not put 
in any word or words which are supposed 
to be left off. As a Hallowe’en “stunt ” 
this was successful in one large boarding 
school. H. D. 


# Have the tinsmith duplicate this de- 
vice, making it the right size to place on 


top of the teakettle. Substituted for the 
regular lid, it makes a handy place to 
keep the teapot warm, or to set a small 
basin when you want to cook a bit of 
anything over steam. C. M. 


# When my dry cells have become too 
weak to use, I make the fires in my fur- 
nace and stove hotter than usual, and 
then place the cells therein, one at a time. 
This is an excellent way to clean the soot 
out of the chimney flues and stove pipes. 
The zine and the confined salts give off 
a heavy gas, which aids in burning off the 
soot. The carbon of the cells burns as 
well as anthracite coal, thus furnishing 
heat which costs little. A. 


# For dusting women’s heavily trimmed 
hats the best brush is a cheap shaving- 
brush, as it is both stiff and small enough 
to reach every crevice. G. T. 


@ An amusing decoration for use at a 
Hallowe’en party may be made by taking 
the tiny green pumpkins, cutting them 
like Jack-o’-lanterns and putting them on 
the gas fixtures in place of the ordinary 
globes. J. H. 


# A clever young stenographer in a city 
where there are many furnished houses 
to rent, has built up a unique and re- 
munerative business for herself in the 
line of household inventories. When one 
is to be made she finds out by telephone 
what time will be convenient to the house- 
keeper, then she and her assistant go over 
the house as deftly and quickly as possi- 
ble. The principal gives the items and 
the assistant takes them down in short- 
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hand, as, “One rocking chair, perfect 
condition,” “One round table, badly 
cracked,” and so on. Later the list is 
written out on the typewriter to go with 
the lease. Most people prefer women to 
men for such work, as they are very quiet 
and skillful, and the listing of household 
goods seems to belong particularly to 
woman’s provinee. Many of the real 
estate brokers now employ our young 
friend, and on a busy day she makes in- 
ventories of the contents of three large 
houses, receiving for them five dollars 
apiece. L. H. W. 


#1 enjoyed my chafing dish while in 
college, but after my marriage, I thought 
of a new use for it. I bought an enam- 
eled pan to fit inside the hot water pan 
of the chafing dish and used the chafing 
dish lid for the cover. The hot water 
pan had the two handles, so my baking 
dish was complete at slight expense. This 
double use for the chafing dish is a real 
convenience. J. 8. 


# A simple way to transfer designs to 
any darker texture is to puneture the 
outline with a needle, and after the de- 
sign has been placed upon the fabric 
to dust it lightly with a powder puff. 
I found this a most satisfactory way to 
transfer upon velvet. If the design is 
to be embroidered, the outline can be 
afterwards followed with pen and ink, 
or chalk, depending upon the color of the 
fabric. B. A. J. 


© Umbrella palms should always be 
planted in something that will hold 
water, as they are aquatic plants and 
need to be really wet all the time. For 
these I use with great effect the old blue 
and white ginger jars. Or plant them 
directly in any faney jardinieres and 
you cannot fail with them if you keep 
them truly wet. Pour in enough water 
to cover the earth at the top, and when 
you see it is gone, pour in more water. 


# An original way of finding supper 
partners was invented by two young 
chemistry experts who once gave a party. 
Two trays were brought in containing 
pairs of bottles tied together by ribbons. 
One tray was passed among the girls, the 
other to the boys. These phials were of a 
most graceful shape, with a bulb-shaped 
bottom and a long slender neck, some- 
thing like a miniature Chianti flask. One 
was twice as big as the other. The con- 
tents of the smaller bottle were poured 


into the larger one, and the combination 
made a beautiful color—purple, green, 
orange, ete. The two people who had 
a blue mixture went to supper together, 
the two with red, and so on. L. H. W. 


# Has any hostess ever given a thought 
to the desperate attempts of the man visi- 
tor to find a place to which he may 
attach his razor-strop? He might be 
saved his efforts to fasten it to the bed- 
stead, the door hinge, the window fas- 
tener, or the gas jet, if near the neat 
pad of shaving paper (also generally 
lacking) he could find a strong hook 
screwed firmly into a window easing or 
door jamb, about four feet from the 
floor. He would also appreciate a trou- 
sers hanger in the wardrobe. M. L. 


# A wheel of fortune, constructed upon 
the following plan, will afford more real 
fun to a crowd of youngsters at a chil- 
dren’s party or church fair than any- 
thing I have ever tried. First, form a 
small tent by folding an old sheet about 
three poles arranged for the purpose; 
make a dummy gypsy crone, dressed in 
bright colors; form a hand by stufling 
an old glove with cotton, and fasten a 
small stick be- 
tween the thumb 
and fingers. Af- 
ter seating the 
gypsy the 
opening in the 
tent, procure a 
wheel and axle. 
An old baby ear- 
riage wheel or 


bicycle wheel, or even the wheel from a 
barrow can be used; anything that will 
turn easily will do. Cut a strip of white 
paper an inch wide and paste it upon the 
outside of the tire; then mark a row of 
numbers upon the paper at regular inter- 
vals. Let the stick in the crone’s hand rest 
upon the paper in such a manner that 
when the wheel revolves this stick will 
touch the numbers that pass beneath it. 
And, last, write upon small slips of paper 
something pretending to foretell any fu- 
ture event, supposed to oceur to anyone 
who draws that number. After writing 
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upon each slip of paper some comical 
sentence fold the paper and write a 
number upon the back. Then form fan- 
like cireles, fastening each bit of paper 
to a low bench by a single tack driven 
through a corner of the paper, leaving 
the number upon the end exposed, A 
slight touch sets the wheel in motion. 
The stick in the gypsy’s hand points to 
a number as the revolutions cease. The 
figure indicated is found among the slips 
npon the bench, and a great burst of 
laughter follows as the fortune is read. 


If the buttons have come out of 
upholstered furniture, carriage seats, ete, 
place a new button on the head of a 
hairpin, push the pin through the cushion, 
turn the ends back, and the button will 
never come out again. H. L. 


# One apartment in which we have lived 
had a particularly convenient arrange- 
ment for lighting the halis. On each 
floor were two switches which turned on 
the lights, one for the floor above and 
one for the floor below. The late comer 
or goer never had to grope in uneanny 
darkness. By an automatie arrangement 
those lights remained on for exactly two 
minutes and then went out. There was 
no forgetting to turn out lights and leav- 
ing them all night to run up the bill. 
iL. 


# My little girl’s favorite picture and 
story book is made up of the children’s 
pages of this magazine. These delight- 
ful stories and poems I pasted on the 
pages of a serapbook and a more attract- 
ive and interesting child’s book would be 
diffieult to find. D. M. 


# On moving into an old house I found 
the registers in a bad condition from dirt 
and rust. After a eleaning which in- 
eluded seraping with an old putty knife, 
followed by a bath in strong suds, they 
emerged sanitary but not sightly; they 
were still rough and reddened from rust. 
Stove polish was applied, but the black 
was too dead looking, while enamel gave 
too hard and brilliant a gloss for good 
taste. What I wanted was something to 
give them just the look they had when 
new, neither too dead nor too bright, and 
at Jast IT found it in asphaltum. A pint 
ean of this was blended with one gill of 
turpentine, and when quite smooth was 
applied as though it were paint. The 
work was easily done, and the result 
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everything to be desired; the registers 
looked like new, as also did the grate and 
fittings, which received the remainder of ~ 
the mixture. M. H. 


# Resting on the gas globe in the bath 
room, we keep a small wire toasting rack. 
A small saucepan of water for shaving, 
ete, can be boiled quickly on this, with- 
out depriving us of the light, as any 
bunsen burner would do. M. W. 


# Partridge berries, if gathered in Octo- 
ber and placed in layers of damp moss, 
will add greatly to the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas decorating. The moss should 
be put in a box and placed in the ecel- 
lar. Sphagnum is a very good moss and 
easily obtained at the florists. L. B. 


# IT have invented a new way to make the 
popular French knots whieh many find 

, too difficult to at- 
tempt. They are 
not hard to do if 
made my way: 
Pick up on the 
needle a tiny 
stitch at the place 
where the knot is 
to be made. Then, 


with the  stiteh 
still on the nee- 
dle, wind the 


thread about the 
needle point the 
desired number of 
times and pull 
through. Of 
course the more times the thread is 
wound about the needle the larger will 
be the resulting knot. Especially when 
handling a large piece of goods will the 
convenience of this method be appre- 
ciated. H. B. 


# In reply to the query of “M. H.” in 
discoveries, I have found small straight 
steel hairpins are of the greatest assist- 
ance in keeping flowers and vines in place 
on a birthday cake. The pins are easily 
removed and if small enough do not de- 
stroy the beauty of the cake. L. O. 


# I was interested in a recent discovery 
as to hot water bottles: pressing out the 
air to increase the retention of heat. If 
the bottle is first filled with hot water, 
then emptied and half filled, as the dis- 
coverer suggests, the heat will be still 
longer retained. Also, where the bottle, 
filled with ice cold water, is to lie under 
the back of the neck, a position which re- 
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lieves nervous tension very quickly, it is 
well to put in even less water, perhaps 
only a cupful. Then with the air 
squeezed out it will fit itself absolutely 
to the required shape. L. J. 


# An engagement was recently announced 
in our town in a decidedly novel manner. 
Toward the close of dinner, the chatter 
of the guests was interrupted by the un- 
mistakable strains of Mendelssohn’s wed- 
ding march. Before curiosity could do 
more than display itself on the faces of 
the guests, came the clever little speech of 
congratulation to the happy couple, and 
the voice concluded by singing the toast 
from familiar Old Heidelberg: “ Here’s 
to the girl I love.” U. B. 


# A game to amuse children that is so 
old that it may be new is “Fly away, 
Jack!” Moisten two little scraps of 
white paper and stick them on each of 
your first fingers. Tell the children to 
play they are birds named Jack and 
Jill, which will fly away and come back 
when told. Then have them say, “ Fly 
away, Jack.” You toss your hand back 
over your shoulder quickly and when you 
bring it back double under the first fin- 
ger, extending instead the empty second 
finger. Do the same with -the left hand 
as Jill. The birds have flown! Then 
have the children say, “ Come back, Jack!” 
Then, “ Come back, Jill!” and when you 
toss your hands back replace with the 
first fingers on which the paper scraps 
are pasted. The children will be de- 
lighted, especially the smaller ones, while 
the older ones will be puzzled and inter- 
ested in watching closely, until they dis- 
cover how the trick is done. M. M. 


# TI saw a Christmas tree last season that 
seemed to me the prettiest imaginable. 
It was wound all over with wild bitter- 
sweet. This had been gathered in late 
October and hung up in a cool attic till 
wanted. The bright red berries made an 
original and most artistic decoration. 
S. K. 


# The device of a Discoverer to remedy 
a fireplace that smoked is a good one. 
This, it will be remembered, is to fit a 
sheet-iron panel across the top of the 
fireplace so as to make the opening lower. 
I have a panel across my own fireplace 
made of copper. These panels do their 
work well and my only objection to them 

is that they cut off part of the opening 
ont the view of the flame. Recently 
I saw in use a fireplace in which such 
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a panel was made of plate glass. 

material seemed to obviate all dif- 
ficulties. The smoking was stopped, the 
original proportions of the opening of 
the fireplace were preserved, and no part 
of the cheerful blaze was lost. C. 


# TI had a carpenter build this device in 
my cottage bedroom for the window sills 


of the dormer windows were too high for 
comfort. The problem was solved by 
building these window seats. Drawers 
were cut under each step and handles 
put in. These are roomy enough to hold 
skirts and waists most comfortably. Un- 
der each seat is a cupboard, with a door 
that swings back against the wall, an 
ideal place for shoes or hats. M. V. 


# A unique way of superseding the old- 
style grab-bag at fairs is to have a small 
booth entirely inclosed except for one 
small aperture. Through this, at a sig- 
nal, thrust a goose’s head which, with 
wide-open bill takes and devours all the 
nickels and dimes presented. The goose’s 
head is easily made by fitting a canton 
flannel stocking to the arm of the 
“tender” in the booth, the thumb and 
fingers making a flexible and insatiable 
mouth and bill. This invention is fun- 
provoking and everyone wants to try 
his luck. M. G. 


# In this day and age, when everyone 
is in a hurry, and the amateur photo- 
graphers most of all, here is an invalu- 
able hint for drying negatives, both plates 
and films. After developing, fixing and 
washing ready for drying, immerse the 
negative in a bath of wood alcohol. 
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Use plenty of alcohol, as it can be 
used over and over again. Leave the 
negatives in the bath for five minutes and 
hang up to dry, which will take only a 
few minutes. B. 


# The decided thump with which umbrel- 
las were deposited in the beautiful earthen 
umbrella jar threatened a erack if not 
worse d I now use a foot or so 
of rubber tubing, fastening the ends to- 
gether so as to form a ring the size of 
the inside of the jar. I place this in 
the bottom and lay on it a round disk of 
wood that will just fit the jar. Alta. 


# In firing my furnace I noticed quite 
a little heat eseaping up the chimney with 
the smoke. I had the furnace man put 
in a damper at b, and an elbow at a, 
and had him make me a drum of Russia 
iron like the illustration. This drum was 
placed on the floor above the furnace and 


connected with pipe (a). All smoke and 
waste heat pass up through this drum 
and thence into the chimney. I find by 
this arrangement that most of the waste 
heat is utilized. We get more heat from 
this drum when the draft is open than 
from two registers. We get heat quicker 
in the morning from the drum than from 
a register and it takes less coal. I will 
also add that in this case the drum fits 
in a space baek of the door and is out 
of the way. The fuel burned is hard 
coal, so damper (b) in the main pipe is 
always closed. W. D. Wright. 


# The Aspidistra is the only plant I 
know which thrives in gas-lighted, steam- 
heated apartments. It does not seem to 
object to dry air or changes of tempera- 
ture, when the windows are wide open 
at night. A. S 


# I wished to use only certain portions 
of a perforated design, but I did not 
wish to spoil it for future use. Heat- 
ing a small quantity of block paraffin, 
with a eamel's-hair brush I applied the 
liquid paraffin very carefully and thor- 
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oughly to the portions of the design not 
wanted, on the right or smooth side; then, 
when this was thoroughly hardened, I pro- 
ceeded with my stamping as usual and 
found that the device worked like a charm. 
The pattern can be used several times be- 
fore the paraffin application needs to 
be repeated, and the paraffin is easily 
removed when desired by rubbing with 
benzine or alcohol. E. W. 


# Surgeon’s plaster is now ineluded in 
our household handy box. Not long 
since I found it convenient for wrapping 
round the sharp edge of a corset steel 
that persisted in breaking through its 
cloth easing. Two or three turns of this 
self-sticking tape corrected the difficulty 
at once, for, after the steel was again 
placed within its confinement, it remained 
firm. I have also used the plaster suc- 
cessfully in mending three-cornered tears 
in cloth skirts, rubber coats and over- 
shoes. L. W. 


# If one has to carry a dress suit case 
much, especially in electrie cars, it will 
be found very helpful to have a strong 
strap handle attached to one end. By 
means of this one can handle it easily, 
even in a crowd. W. W. 


# Cloisonné vases make exquisite fern 
holders, but the best of them will leak 
beeause of the deep enamel inlay. To 
obviate that, one may procure test tubes 
of any size desired and insert them as 
water holders in the vases. They are 
large enough for slender stems and they 
are quite invisible. G. S 


# A simple but effective method of pro- 
longing the life of ordinary earbon copy- 
ing sheets is as follows: When the ecar- 
4on paper appears to be about “ done 
for” and the copies become indistinct, 
rub the wrong side of the earbon gently 
across a moderately warm steam pipe 
or other heated surface. Repeat this 
several times and you will find that the 
earbon can be used again for a number 
of times with very clear results. J. F. 


# Many families are large enough to 
warrant the purchase of what is known 
as a kitchen eabinet for the sewing room. 
There it will be found to be invaluable, as 
it gives table, small cutting board, deep 
drawer for unfinished work, one for pa- 
per patterns, another for pieces, while the 
string of little drawers on top can con- 
tain hooks and: eyes, patent fasteners, 
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tapes, buttons, cotton threads, silk spools, 
beltings and braids. With the aid of 
screw hooks different sizes of scissors 
may be conveniently hung. E. M. 


# For a kitchen shower each guest was 
asked to bring a recipe for a dish to be 
made in or with the utensil contributed. 
A set of muffin pans was accompanied 
by the rule for making muffins; a mixing 
bowl with a cake recipe; a set of scales 
with an old-fashioned rule for pound 
eake. Each recipe was written on paper 
furnished by the hostess, uniform in size. 
Her gift to the pretty bride was a book 
to keep them in. B. T. 


@ If time will be lacking in which to 
work the extra edge which is almost essen- 
tial to prevent the buttonholed scallop 
from fraying out after the first washing, 
the next best remedy is to run a line of 
machine stitching just inside the outer 
line of the stamped edge before working. 
It not only makes the material firmer, 
but also adds to the padding of the seal- 
lop. Use rather a short stitch. If your 
machine is lock-stitch, have the tension 
loose; if it is a chain-stitch one, which 
is preferable for this purpose, stretch the 
stitching slightly with the fingers before 
beginning the hand work, that the edge 
may not be “drawn.” A, P. 


#T had no place in my room for the 
indispensable shirtwaist box, but my closet 
was long and very shallow. A high box 
was made just the right size to fit into 
the closet directly in front of the door. 
This box was divided into an upper and a 
lower compartment, the door of the upper 


part being hinged at the bottom to drop, 
and held in place by a button. The door 
of the lower part lifts up, and a hook 
on the side of the box clamps over a tack 
in the edge of the door and holds it up 
when open. Stained and varnished, this 
shirtwaist box is a great success, and the 
top furnishes a resting place for many 
things. Skirts are hung on either side 
and ean be easily reached, while waists 
are hung over it. B. P. 


# In laying off a pattern for embroid- 
ery where two sides are similar, as the 
two fronts of a shirtwaist or corset cover, 
or the two ends of a bureau scarf, fold 
the two right sides together, slip two 
pieces of carbon paper between, with 
their shiny sides next the right sides of 
the linen, and mark off as usual, thus 
stamping both designs at the same time. 
M. B. 


# When embroidering a white silk waist, 
I laid a piece of thin white muslin over 
the silk before I put it into the hoops. 
Then I eut away the muslin over the de- 
sign and embroidered it, without danger 
of soiling the delicate material. P. K. 


# TI bought some choice lily bulbs, only 
to have them rot during the winter. A 
flower specialist said it was because water 
had lain around them, and advised me 
to make a raised bed with good drainage 
underneath, then to plant the bulbs in 
about three inches of sand, setting them 
so that they would be covered by about 
one inch of the sand on top before put- 
ting on the top soil. M. W. 
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A Club for the Lonely 


Mr Eprror.—Coneerning the corres- 
pondence club mentioned in the July 
issue, I would suggest that only those 
minds lacking mental poise will seek such 
relief, and your work of bringing to- 
gether lonely souls would be fitting minds 
of negative eharaeter to others of the 
same type. But if you could make pos- 
itive minds parties to your scheme, mateli- 
ing a positive to a negative always, in 
correspondence, it would be very effective. 

For instance: We read that a certain 
police judge in Chicago puts a morally 
weak man in the care of an honest, self- 
respecting citizen who makes a compan- 
ion of his charge until he becomes im- 
bued with the elementary principles of a 
moral character, after which all is well 
with him. Bringing a mind lacking ob- 
jective concentration into rapport with a 
positive, well-disciplined mind, through 
some common interest, would soon estab- 
lish in the negative mind habits of order 
and attention to objective intelligence that 
would result in its normal poise. A cor- 
respondence of this kind might benefit 
both, since the negative mind, being more 
keenly alive to subjective intelligence, 
often has in its keeping the really vital 
things of life, and the eorreet mental 
vibrations wonld liberate unsuspected 
knowledge. 

Loneliness is, in reality, a lack of 
mental development which permits full 
companionship with one’s self. There- 
fore I suggest “ wholeness ” as the word 
out of which the future of the Happiness 
and Health club shall evolve, and corres- 
pondence between its members as an aux- 
iliary work bent toward the normal 
development of the mind, each member 
of the club considering himself a student 
of thé natural order of things and the 
will of God as applied to himself. The 
power of this word, wholeness, used as 
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ment is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
t the well-being of our ‘ ily.’7} 


a suggestion or affirmation, is almost 
marvelous, and you know the increase of 
this power that would come from many 
minds holding the word together. 

The chief objection to this plan of 
correspondence is the possible arousing 
of sentiment between those of opposite 
sex. With this wholesome motive dom- 
inating the movement, I believe that such 
affairs would be incidental, at least, 
rather than characteristic of it, and the 
mating of masculine and feminine minds 
would be that union of the spirit which 
is creative in its effect and from which 
are born thoughts and deeds that live. 
This would be good and in the natural 
order of things. 

A simple correspondence between two 
at a time would give best results, and I 
would suggest, as grounds for such cor- 
respondenee, the exehange of information 
or instructions that would tend to the 
wholesome mental development of each. 
The question of what would be a good ex- 
change might be decided by an arbitrator 
of lonely folks’ affairs, intuitively wise, 
and selected for that purpose the 
Happiness and Health club. Upon the 
applicant for a correspondent submitting 
a statement of his needs, the decision 
could be made and proper arrangements 
follow. Ellen Price. 


Mr Eprror.—I have not in years read 
anything of such eheering possibilities, 
and there must be thousands similarly 
situated, and to whom failure to form the 
proposed club would be a sharp disap- 
pointment. Dr MeComb has stated the 
ease of the lonely with piercing simplic- 
ity. He can help us—I had almost said 


he must. God grant that he may not 
falter in his belief that inealeulable good 
would result. 

Here am I, an unmarried, middle-aged 
woman, eating my heart from lack of com- 
panionship and sympathy. 


My dearest 
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relatives are dead, the others have become 
indifferent through nearer ties and the 
exigencies of life. An occasional letter 
or friendly word from too busy friends 
cheers me for days. But the circle of 
visible friends is small for me. A phys- 
ieal defect acts as that “veil” of which 
Dr McComb speaks. I need to come in 
communication with more friends. I 
need loving, friendly, encouraging words. 
I need an outlet for the (as it seems to 
me) abundance of my inner life. I make 
a prayerful plea for the proposed Hap- 
piness and Health League, with its Club 
for the Lonely. P. 8. 


Easy To Be Happy 


Mr Eprror.—lIt is hard to refrain from 
criticising severely the husband who un- 
doubtedly takes the part of the villain in 
“ A Husband’s Confession.” Disgust and 
anger for him and pity for his loyal wife 
are only the small beginnings of what one 
feels on reading the confession. The 
husband surely deserves all the misery 
he has suffered. 

But if he has suffered, what of his 
wife? One almost wants to severely 
blame the husband’s mother, too. With 
all due regard for mothers, they are 
surely often the cause of just such un- 
happy homes. I have known a case sim- 
ilar to this one, only, at the very begin- 
ning, the wife, instead of meekly submit- 
ting, went right ahead with her holiday 
plans, flowers on the table, ete, and for 
a year or two the husband tried to ignore 
them. But, by patience and a good many 
unhappy hours, the little wife succeeded, 
and today their home is ideal. She has 
taught him, with love and patience, what 
a home should be. 

This husband of the confessional seems 
to have utterly given up ever being 
happy. “It’s never too late to learn.” 
His dear wife probably loves him just 
as she always has, and he is still the cause 
of her hiding all her feelings. Doesn’t 
she deserve to have even the last years 
of her life happy ones? Doesn’t he know 
that she is as lonely and miserably un- 
happy as he is? If he could be in her 
place only for a minute, he would under- 
stand. Day by day they are growing 
farther apart. The wife has simply taken 
up other interests, not because she has 
ceased to love her’ husband, but because, 
with a lonely heart, a woman dare not 
be idle. 

He owes something to her still. Why 
doesn’t he begin his life over again, as 
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on their wedding day—be truthful to 
himself, live as his heart dictates, and 
be what he is, not what his poor mother 
tried to make of him. For, after all, 
aren’t his wife’s loyalty and affection 
more necessary to his home and happi- 
ness than his mother’s love? 

It would be hard at first to do the 
things that he has so long forced himself 
to ignore, and they might even seem fool- 
ish—at first; but let him get back to the 
days before the storm and have a little 
confessional with his wife, instead of the 
public—she is the one he should talk it 
all over with! 

Unhappy husband! Take your wife on 
a trip somewhere, away from the old sur- 
roundings, and tell her you do love vio- 
lets on the table, that you want to have 
a surprise birthday, and hang up your 
stockings at Christmas time! 

A woman’s heart is like clay to the man 
she loves, and it’s so easy to be happy! 

M. W. 


Mr Eprror.—I have just been deeply 
impressed by reading the article, “A 
Husband’s Confession,” in your August 
number. Cannot someone write some- 
thing to comfort this heartbroken old 
man? [I eannot believe but that he may 
yet win his wife’s love over again, if he 
only sets about the wooing with the deter- 
mination he had in his young days. The 
hopeless strain is pathetic. Now that he 
realizes his early mistakes and still is her 
devoted admirer, can he not remember 
and claim that “love conquers”? 

I trust he may yet be happy. 

L. B. A. 


The American Girl 


Mr Epriror.—Under the heading of 
“Our Graceful Tyrants” in your Family 
Conference of July, I read what was 
keenly interesting to me. Having been 
born and brought up abroad—though of 
American parentage—I look upon the 
American girl from the viewpoint of a 
European, and that is not a very flatter- 
ing one. Those of us who have felt 
ashamed of the noisy, aggressive Ameri- 
ean girls traveling abroad could hardly 
have written on the subject without show- 
ing too much irritation. I heartily in- 
dorse all Amy A. Bernardy says, and only 
wish to tell you of a little incident which 
serves to show how “ the other side” feels. 

At a hotel in Lucerne a New York girl 
(daughter of a judge, and with every 
advantage that money and travel can 
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give) unceremoniously bounced in and out 
of the sitting room, quite regardless of 
an elderly German lady’s comfort or con- 
venience. In Germany girls are taught, 
in their dancing lessons, all the various 
attentions they should pay their elders, 
even to different grades of bowing, when 
seated in a concert hall. This girl had 
spent whole winters in Berlin, but had, 
evidently, not been to those dancing les- 
sons! When she brushed by the white- 
haired lady and, finally, whisked out of 
the room, Frau von X said to my mother, 
with a sad shake of her head: 

“She is not very like a lady.” 

It summed up our pent-up feelings so 
exactly that my mother and I quoted it 
time and time again. 

Bertha van Marter Tytler. 


Six Hundred a Year 


Mr Epiror.—In your July number I 
found a letter under the heading “ Six 
Hundred a Year” that interested me 
greatly. I enjoy puzzle-solving, so got 
a pencil and went to work; here is the 
answer in full: 

Income $600 for eight years, $4800; 
paid on house, $2500; balance left for 
expenses of all kinds for six years, $2300, 
or for each year, $287.50; rent, at aver- 
age of $9 per month, $108; left for all 
other expenses, food, clothing, ete; 
$179.50; or weekly, $3.46, or .58 each per 
week. 

How any family of six ean live on 
$3.46 per week, paying for food, clothes, 
an organ, magazine and newspapers, and 
other incidental expenses, is beyond my 
comprehension, and how you ean publish 
such trash is more than I ean under- 
stand. R. A, Albray, D D 8S. 


Mr Eprror.—I beg leave to state that 
in. my July letter I gave a true statement 
of our income, and what we have accom- 
plished with it, as I ean very readily 
prove. In the first place, I will refer you 
to our pastor, Rev William Kratz, the 
Lutheran minister. I must refer you, 
however, to one mistake made in printing 
my letter by the change in place of the 
little decimal point. I supposed every- 
one would see the mistake and recognize 
it as such. 

You make me say that we paid $2500 on 
the house during the year we have owned 
it. That must, of necessity, be impos- 
sible on an income of only $600. What I 
wrote in my article was $250, quite a 
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different matter. As to our living com- 
fortably and healthfully on our income, 
and our having purchased a home, very 
neat and pretty, on our savings in eight 
years, it is absolutely true. I do not 
wear silks, nor have I high-priced furni- 
ture and carpets. Nevertheless, I have 
no cause to be ashamed of my home nor 
of the clothing of the family. Our aver- 
age expenses for food supplies are about 
$9 for two weeks—sometimes a little less, 
sometimes a little more. 
Mrs D. J. Edington. 


A Mother’s Perplexity 


Mr Eprror.—I am not unmindful of 
all that has been written to show that our 
great decisions are usually unconscious 
ones; nevertheless, befuddled humanity 
does sometimes come to a crossroads and 
face an issue with full realization of the 
situation, and sometimes, as in my ease, 
feeling a profound need for human help 
from the army who must have gone that 
path before. 

Since Goop hospitably 
opens its doors as a Court of Hopes and 
Fears, allow me to present myself, thirty- 
three years old, ten years married, pos- 
sessor of an ancient parchment granting 
a B L degree, possessor likewise of a 
little son, two years old, about whose yel- 
low head hangs the before-mentioned 
issue. 

We are professional people in a small 
town, living and saving on a moderate 
but adequate income, which varies be- 
tween thirty-five hundred and four thou- 
sand dollars. Up to the time of my 
baby’s birth I led the fairly diversified 
life of most women of my class, dividing 
my time between my housekeeping, my 
club and church work, a rather full social 
life, some serious study and a little writ- 
ing. For the past two years I have hardly 
had a single thought for anything except 
my boy, whose life is the one supremely 
precious gift which God has given me. 
He is a sturdy, happy, wholesome young- 
ster with no sickly days or wakeful nights 
to mar his existence so far, and his pos- 
session is unalloyed joy. 

But now I must squarely meet the ques- 
tion of the disposition and general diree- 
tion of my future. How should my time 
be divided? I have my baby, my hus- 
band, my house; I am myself a human 
being with certain general needs and a 
specifie feminine longing for the society 
and moral support of my friends. 

I have “ notions,” do not cordially in- 
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dorse the American public school for a 
boy under ten, and would prefer to edu- 
eate my hopeful myself up to that age. 
His health and strength must come first 
of all, and I believe both are imperiled 
by our fashion of allowing little children 
to sit long in school. 

However, when I turn to the various 
voices who presumably speak as one 
having authority on the preparation of 
parents for parenthood, I am crushed. 
I hope I am decently well read, but I 
can only identify three birds and two 
fish with any certainty, and, alas for my 
love of nature, I know those because I 
have frequently eaten them. My mytho- 
logieal heroes are inextricably confused 
with my few Wagnerian worthies, and 
while I read German I know much more 
of Nietzsche than of Froebel. 

This may sound flippant, but I do not 
mean it so; I do not know the things 
that I want to teach the baby, and to 
learn them means study, and if I study 
much when do I keep house, or sew or 
find time to make mud pies with the 
youngster? I have neither nurse nor 
second maid and do a good deal of house- 
work myself in addition to the entire care 
of the child. I profess my entire willing- 
ness to give up my social life and special 
studies, but is it best that I should do so? 

If possible would it be advisable to 
have help in his care—a German fraiilein, 
perhaps—or is a large dose of mother 
the best thing? 

I suppose it all boils down to the old 
problem, “ How far ean a mother saeri- 
fice herself without, in the end, sacrific- 
ing her family too?” Anne Kilmartin. 


Rents in New York 


Mr Epriror.—Permit me to call your 
attention to a serious mistake in an article 
by Louise E. Dew, in the June magazine, 
“Babies of the Model Tenement.” She 
gives the rents as $2.75 to $6.75 per 
month, when, as a matter of fact, those 
amounts are per week, more than four 
times as much. The Phipps houses, No 1, 
charge for three rooms. $4.25 to $4.50 a 
week, about $20 a month, and for five 
rooms nearly $30 a month—high rents 
for the size of apartments in that neigh- 
borhood—much too high for the class sup- 
posed to be benefited by the excellent con- 
ditions. It is misleading to call them 
“tenements,” and they are known in the 
city here as “ model flats.” 

The mistake as to the rents may do 
much harm, by giving persons thinking of 
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coming to New York an entirely wrong 
idea as to the expense of having some 
kind of roof over their heads. 

Jane R. Griffing. 


A Woman’s Heart 


Mr Eprror.—In regard to “A Hus- 
band’s Confession,” by Tristis, in the 
August number, it seems impossible to 
believe that the article is a bona fide ex- 
perience. If a man is capable of writing 
out his self-inflicted misery so concisely 
and well, he is perfectly able to take a 
more direct method of reaching his wife’s 
ear before it is too late than of plastering 
his woes forth to the publie, hoping she 
may happen across the article and reeog- 
nize the author, and after all these years 
say, “I forgive you, my dearest, and I 
know it was all your mother’s fault.” [ 
don’t think it makes the man any less of 
an unmitigated ass to write it out and 
revel in his self-pity. Probably he would 
have been just as miserable in some other 
way if he had been a gentleman rather 


* than a ead. 


But wasn’t the lady equally foolish? I 
mean except for the first shock about 
the flowers, when she might reasonably 
have been expected to be hurt. But where, 
oh where, was her normal school train- 
ing in logic, for instance? Why didn’t 
she argue a little? 

I really am not sorry for either Mr or 
Mrs Tristis, especially the latter, for any 
woman, even a girl of eighteen, who has 
grown up in a city and has been trained 
to appreciate beauty and culture, is worth 
precious little sympathy if she stubbornly 
turns her back upon such things to please 
any man. 

I have been all through the mill myself 
—city bred, university graduate, school 
teacher, and married to a country boy, 
but either I had more tact or more tem- 
per, for I managed to navigate the 
country billows pretty well, always keep- 
ing before me the fact that people hurt 
me more through stupidity and clumsiness 
than by malice aforethought, and also 
holding fast to that which in my own soul 
I knew to be right. 

So, Mr Tristis, you are indeed a sad 
problem; but go and tell your wife you 
are sorry; if she loves you, it will not be 
too late. A woman’s heart is as deep as 
the sea; as boundless in its forgiveness. 

If the violet bed got tired of blooming 
for such blind eyes, even that may be 
remedied; I will send you all the violets 
you want, with pleasure. E. W. J. 
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Diagnosed 


The Ostrich—Oh, oh, doctor, I’ve such a pain! 
Dr Pelican—What have you been eating ? 
The Ostrich— Only some needles and a few spools of thread. 


Dr 


Good Advertising 
By H. M. F. 


My cousin usually spent her long sum- 
mer vacation with us on our farm and 
when, as was the yearly custom, her 
chum visited her for two or three weeks, 
they were often found in the buggy 
when this was standing unused in the 
stable. Here they delighted to sit, read 
and crochet. My brothers found their 
habit rather annoying at times and would, 
good-naturedly enough, run the buygy, 
girls, books, crochet hooks and all, out 
into the yard. But this sort of interrup- 
tion did not discourage the girls, who, if 
possible, appeared still oftener in their 
chosen retreat. 

One afternoon the boys “ran them 
out” as usual, but instead of stopping 
in the yard, ran the carriage down the 
driveway and out onto a little triangular 
grass plot, at the junction of three roads, 
and there the girls stayed. There was 
considerable driving that afternoon, espe- 
eially as the fine weather induced many a 


elican—Er—um. You’ve undoubtedly got a stitch in the side. 


pleasure trip to the pienie grounds just 
below. Gradually it dawned upon the 
girls that nearly everyone who passed 
looked back, smiled and then made some 
remark to the other members of the fam- 
ily party, which often resulted in a 
hearty laugh. Some people acknowledged 
previous acquaintance by a friendly bow, 
but all seemed greatly amused. Finally, 
my cousin, in glancing back after a pass- 
ing team the occupants of which had, 
knowing her, called out “How soon?” 
caught a glimpse of something attached 
to the back of the buggy, and an imme- 
diate investigation resulted in a very hasty 
flight to the house. This is what they 
read, neatly painted on a white placard: 
“WANTED: Two Husbands.” 


On entering a crowded car I saw an 
elderly lady stand. A little boy of four 
was seated with his mother and the lady 
politely asked him to move up. He 
moved a little, replying, “ You can have 
all my seat if-you give me a penny.” 4H. 
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What the 
President Says 


Continued from Sourth page preceding 


scription, or send us one or 
more new names, when you 
patronize our advertisers. 
Such co-operation of heart 
and mind is beyond money and 
above price, yet for the actual 
work you do for G. H. we are 
glad to pay you liberally. In 
no other way can you earn so 
much money so easily, either 
for yourself or for some de- 
serving cause, as by getting 
subseribers for G. H. Read 
about it below, also in our ad- 
vertising pages, and send us a 
few names this week. Sincerely 
your friend and co-worker, 


Three Out of Every Four 
complaints from subscribers, 
who fail to receive this maga- 
zine regularly are due to one or 
more of these causes: 1. The 
initials, or name or address 
may be wrongly sent in the 
first place. 2. Married women 
write in their given name in- 
stead of their husband’s to 
whom the magazine may be ad- 
dressed (thus Letitia Doe may 
write about the subseription 
entered as Mrs John Doe). 3. 
Change of address is not re- 
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ported to us in season. 4. Re- 
newals are sent one to three 
months late, and the interven- 
ing numbers may be missed. 


Cash for the Church 

Nobody called upon to give 
so much as a penny’s worth of 
anything, no hard work to be 
done, yet an absolutely certain 
eash income for the churech— 
doesn’t this sound too good to 
be true, like magic? Yet this 
has been the experience of a 
great many churches with the 
“Good Housekeeping Plan.” 

Our Ageney Bureau will tell 
you all about 


Pin Money 

Thousands of friends have 
extended the influence of Good 
Housekeeping and increased 
their incomes by sending us 
subscriptions. Our Agency 
Bureau has some very interest- 
ing offers for this work. Don’t 
you know of friends whose sub- 
seriptions you might secure? 
Send a postal request for our 
offers. 


Not Yet, But— 

Yes; we foresaw the return 
of good times a good while ago, 
and have been laying extensive 
plans for months for a bigger 
and better Good Housekeeping 
—witness this October issue 
for a starter. It is going to be 
so interesting and helpful you 
ean’t afford to be without it. 

Yet the price is not increased 


A Useful Publication. 
The Bulletin borrows a couple articles from “Good Housckeep- 
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and will not be for this present 
season, but it may be next 
year. We know that $1.50 a 
year from now will look no 
larger than $1 has for the past 
year, and the business depart- 
ments have made plans for an 
aggressive campaign, so that 
you will see Good Housekeep- 
ing featured everywhere. 


Now We’re Of 

The Good Housekeeping ship 
has been taking on a big load 
of fuel and the necessaries for 
the winter voyage; she has 
had thorough overhaul- 
ing, and everything is snug and 
taut. 

Charts for the voyage have 
been prepared with care. 

The hawsers were thrown off 
last month and we are now 
under full steam, with every 
prospect of a record-breaking 
trip. 

A pretty large ship—225,000 
passengers this trip—but she 
has plenty of capacity to take 
on a good many more thou- 
sands. The fare is nominal, 
only one dollar for the whole 
year’s tour. 


Renew two or three months 
before your subscription ex- 
pires. 


One dollar pays for G. H. 
one year—over pages, 


Back numbers can seldom be 
supplied. 


ing” this month because they are along the line of its work. In re- 
turn it is led to say that “Good Housekeeping” is all that its title 
implies, an authority in the field of domestic service. The large; 
company of women who read its successive monthly numbers surel) 
find their labors lightened and their moments of leisure brightene 
by the kindly counsel and the aces good humor of this fi 
monthly. 


The above clipping is from the Monthly Bulletin of the Dairy and Food Division of the Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
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A Will-o’-the- Wisp 

Getting out his first issue of 
amagazine—the November Good 
Housekeeping, 1900—your 
humble servant fell to dream- 
ing of that ideal number, to be 
attained in a year or two, 
which he could send out to his 
friends as an approach, at 
least, to his conception of what 
a household magazine should 
be. This October issue is the 
ninety-sixth prepared under 
the same editorship, and the 
ideal seems farther away, much 
farther, than it did in those 
autumn days of 1900. It ever 
recedes, as the ideal always will 
do in this world. This gener- 
ous, plethoriec number, which I 
believe contains something for 
everybody and is beautiful to 
look at, is a tremendous ad- 
vance over the issues of days 
gone by, but it is only a begin- 
ning toward the larger, broad- 
er, deeper life and the keener 
zest of living that is in store, 
with the co- operation of our 
readers, which is the breath of 
life to a periodical. 

An editor of experience can 
feel the host of readers behind 
him when they are there and 
with him in sympathy. And 
the men who pay the bills for 
paper and printing, for stories, 
articles, engravings, can feel 
and exercise to splendid effect 
the power of the co-operative 
dollar. The extent to which 
each individual dollar counts 
when people are prompt to 
send their renewals is a fact 
which, if realized, would make 
many persons more thoughtful 
and painstaking. It is ex- 
tremely important, for the Edi- 
tor’s sake as well as that of 
his associates, to know what to 
count upon in the way of back- 
in 


g. 

This big number, as I have 
said, gives only a hint of the 
hundred ambitious plans I 
want to carry out. The knowl- 


edge that our friends are go- 
ing to stay with us will give 
those plans a new impetus and 
the assurance of success. 


Our 

A “diminutive,” as applied 
to a person, is a nickname and 
a term of endearment. I have 
been in the habit in these pages 
of referring briefly to our mag- 
azine as “G. H.” Now here 
comes a reader who protests. 
The following letter carried no 
signature save “Lady Jane,” 
and no date line: 

“May I ask why you are 
abbreviating the name of your 
magazine by the letters ‘ G. H.’? 
When I first saw the letters 
used, I was puzzled as to their 
meaning. The use of the let- 
ters in articles written in your 
magazine takes away its dig- 
nity and good form. Am al- 
ways sorry when good things 
are lessened in any manner, 
and that is what the letters 
‘G. H’? do, in my opinion. 
Will the use of the letters prove 
as good an advertising me- 
dium as the well-known and 
far-famed magie words, ‘ Good 
Housekeeping ’?” 

“Splendid little magazine,” 
is a compliment we sometimes 
get, and it warms the cockles 
of the editorial and managerial 
hearts. It implies affection. 
But there will be no less 
warmth of regard, I believe, 
with the evolution of a splen- 
did big magazine—big in scope 
and achievement as well as 
size. 


Baby and His Dad 
From their little highnesses, 
the babies, whom we now cele- 
brate, let us turn for a moment 
to “ great, horrid men.” These 
horrid creatures we have with 


us always, but not always 


enough in evidence. I want 
some of them on my revised 
Committee of One Hundred. 


This committee, composed ex- 
elusively of women, the great 
majority matrons, is now a 
year old and has been of real 
aid in the conduct of the mag- 
azine. The members thereof 
have sent suggestions, com- 
ments, criticism, paragraphs, 
articles. They have acquired 
experience of a rather unique 
sort, and some of them have 
acquired cash for contributions. 

Many of the members will 
be reappointed, if they so de- 
sire, for another year’s service. 
But there are twenty or more 
vacancies to be filled, owing to 
departure from the country, to 
illness, family cares and so on. 
Now, it is highly desirable, in 
my opinion, that at least ten 
of these vacancies be filled by 
representatives of the sterner 
sex. Does not the reader 
agree? 

It won’t do, mind you, for 
the man to receive the maga- 
zine and his wife to perform 


the service—no indeed! I 
want masculine news, criticism, 
suggestions, 


Members of the Editor’s 
Committee of One Hundred 
receive the magazine free of 
charge, responding, when they 
ean, to appeals of one kind and 
another from the Editor. Ar- 
ticles or contributions of con- 
siderable length are paid for 
in cash. 

Wantep: Ten good, live 
men on the Committee of One 
Hundred. Wages, a free copy 
of G. H. each month for a year 
in return for slight services in 
the way of advice and infor- 
mation, cash for larger con- 
tributions. 

I want, also, about ten wom- 
en, preferably matrons and 
housekeepers, to round out the 
hundred. In applying, please 
state whether you are a house- 
keeper, how long you have been 
married, how many children 
you have, if any. Preference 
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will be given, in general, to 
women of experience in home- 
making. 


A Stirring Serial 

The diselosure of the name 
of the author of our new serial, 
to open next month, is now due. 
The title of the serial wiil be 
“Those Brewster Children,” 
and the author is Florence 
Morse Kingsley, whose novels 
carry a vital message beneath 
their sparkle and spirited ac- 
tion. 

“Those Brewster Children ” 
is a tale of love and of child 
discipline. Mrs Kingsley, who 
is a clergyman’s wife and the 
mother of several admirably 
reared young people, has ideas 
of her own concerning the 
great problem of discipline in 
the home, and before the 
“finis” of her new story she 
will give parents and students 
of this question not only some 
spicy reading, but something 
serious to think about. 

Those friends who have 
begged us not to take up “ mis- 
cellaneous fiction” will be 
grateful, I am sure, for “ap- 
plied fiction” of such quality 
as this. It is a good story, and 
it is much more. The first in- 
stallment will appear in our 
November number. 
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What has become of our 
Club for the Lonely? The 
question has been asked re- 
peatedly. This phase of our 
proposed Happiness and 
Health League was suggested 
by Rev Samuel McComb, D D, 
of Emmanuel church, who is 
eager to see such a elub estab- 
lished. The need of it has 
impressed itself upon him dur- 
ing his great work at Emman- 
uel church. Owing to the ab- 
sence of Dr MeComb through 
the summer, during his sojourn 
in England, the enterprise has 
been held in abeyance. Inter- 
esting suggestions for the de- 
velopment of the elub have 
been received, which will be 
considered, probably, in the 
November issue. 

A friend in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, is very desirous that we 


establish a club for the aged. 
Will not the Club for the 
Lonely be the logical and 
happy resort of those whose 
early friends are no more and 
who seek new associations? 

Our Emmanuel pamphlet, 
entitled Happiness and Health, 
has met a widespread demand, 
thousands of copies having 
been sold. The price is ten 
cents, postpaid; address Hap- 
piness and Health, eare of 
G. H. The pamphlet contains, 
along with other material, most 
helpful articles by Rev Drs 
Woreester and McComb of Em- 
manuel church. 


$$$ and Sense 

In reply to numerous inquir- 
ies: Yes, we buy Discovery 
paragraphs. The rate is one 
cent per printed word, cash 
paid on acceptance. Unavail- 
able manuscripts are returned 
only if accompanied with post- 
age and clearly labeled with 
name and address. Please ad- 
dress your envelope “ Discover- 
ies.” 


Original cooking recipes, or 
rare and choice ones, are al- 
ways in demand and paid for 
on acceptance at remunerative 
prices. There is a need just 
now of recipes and articles for 
the department of Good FEat- 
ing. Address the Culinary 
Editor. 


Attention is directed to the 
call in the department of Good 
Eating for observations of food 
labels. Here is a prime oppor- 
tunity to “turn a penny.” 


In writing to the magazine 
and its various departments it 
is well to specify on the en- 
velope the department for 
which the message is intended. 
Our mail is very heavy and 
there is sometimes delay if a 
letter is not aimed pretty 
straight at its objeet: as, Sub- 
scription Department, “ Dis- 
coveries,” Culinary Editor, 
Happiness and Health, and so 
on. 


Tt is better not to send a sub- 
scription to the magazine in 


the same envelope with manu- 
script submitted to the editors, 
for this may involve delay in 
finding and acknowledging the 
money. Letters containing 
manuscript pile up very fast 
and sometimes have to wait a 
few days before they are 
opened. They should not con- 
tain money. 


In order to meet many re- 
quests for appointments in 
New York city, I now have a 
desk at our office, 439 Lafay- 
ette street, close 'by the Astor 
Place station of the subway, 
the Fourth avenue ears and the 
Eighth street ears. Appoint- 
ments may be made by mail 
for a period in each month. 


The ten-dollar prize for the 
best two-hundred-word review 
of a “good cheer” book of 
1908 has been awarded Miss 
Elizabeth Schneidewind, for 
her appreciation of The Opti- 
mistie Life, in our August 
number. This was a testimo- 
nial, evidently from the heart, 
and as such was adjudged the 
winner. Those reviews, by the 
way, called out a flood of in- 
quiries and were the means of 
selling a lot of “good cheer” 
books among the homes of our 
G. H. people. Be or the look- 
out for another offer for heart- 
felt appreciations of books, one 
of these days. 


A “*Goak”’ 

That July “ Diseovery” 
about the professor who fed 
the mice to prevent them 
nibbling his wife’s curtains 
impressed Mrs Brazleton of 
Tennessee as extremely imprac- 
tical, and silly. That para- 
graph was intended for what 
the late Artemus Ward would 
term a “ goak.” 


G. H. is like a country store 
—if you don’t see what you 
want, call for it! 
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October: The Supply of Hot Air 


ON’T believe what your best 
friend, or anybody else, may 
say about the care of your 
furnace, unless that person 
has run your furnace and 
knows its idiosynerasies. 
Principles may be imparted, 
then you must learn the individual con- 
ditions and whims of your heating appa- 
ratus. 

Where the draft is strong, a bed of 
ashes on the grate will help keep the 
fire within bounds; with a weak draft the 
fire must be shaken free of ashes once 
or twice a day. The principles which 
govern the drafts in the kitchen stove are 
also those of the furnace: a free circula- 
tion of air, with the lower door damper 
and the chimney damper open, stimulates 
the fire; the closing of the lower damper 
and the partial closing of the one in the 
chimney pipe (leaving enough space for 
the gases to go up chimney) checks the 
fire. After putting on fresh coal, keep 
the chimney damper open for a few min- 
utes or until the gases produced by fresh 
combustion have had time to burn off 
and escape up the chimney. 

It is often wise to shake down the 
ashes and clear the fire at night rather 
than in the morning. 

The clearer the fire is of accumulated 
ashes the freer it will burn, other things 
being equal, and, as the night is, on the 
average, much the colder portion of the 
twenty-four hours, a clearer fire is needed 
through the night than during the day, 
when the warming effect of the sun is 
present. This statement is made upon the 
assumption that the house is to be kept 
as nearly as possible uniformly warm all 
the time. This is the only proper way to 
run a furnace, by the way—the practice 
of letting the fire become very low during 
the night and then forcing it in the morn- 
ing being false economy as well as the 
cause of a deal of discomfort. When the 
fire is cleared in the morning, the result 


usually is that the house becomes intol- 
erably hot during the day, despite the 
utmost the drafts ean do to check the 
fire, and at night, just when the heat is 
most needed, the fire becomes so foul 
that the house becomes cold before morn- 
ing. In very severe weather, it may be 
necessary to clear the fire, partially at 
least, both at night and in the morning. 

If a good bed of burning coal is left 
on the grate when the fire is cleaned (as 
should always be the ease), it ought not 
to be necessary to leave much draft on in 
order to “bring the fire up.” The new 
coal should ignite without any forcing 
and the drafts may generally be left in 
the positions which will insure a steady 
fire of the degree which the weather con- 
ditions happen to demand. 

If the grate is shaken very gently, very 
little but fully calcined ashes will fall 
through and these may be thrown away 
without sifting, but unless the coal be of 
good quality, such ideal results will not 
be attainable. The moment that red coals 
begin to fall through the grate, the fire 
may be considered fully cleaned and there 
should be no need of further shaking. To 
partly clean the fire, stop shaking before 
burning coal begins to come through. 

Keep the cold-air box well open except 
in very cold weather. This insures free 
circulation of heat in the pipes through- 
out the house, without which there are 
likely to be suction and currents which 
will carry the heat to the wrong places. 
The regulation of the heating by means 
of the cold-air box is a science which can 
be established only by experiment in the 
individual house. Its suecess means much 
in comfort and in economy of fuel. 

Most householders, probably, leave the 
hot-air pipes leading to the different 
rooms open all the time, governing the 
supply of heat by the registers. This is 
a mistake, much heat being wasted in 
warming up pipes which are not in use; 
regulate by pipes and registers both. 
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A Football Captain 
Class of 1925 
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From a photograph by Jane Dudley 
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A Mother in Israel 
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